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THE 


BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Caapwick, 

———_———_—@-————_——_ 

CHAPTER IiL 
Things of the noblest kind his genius drew, 
And looked throagh nature at @ sitigle view; ‘ 
A loose he gave to his unbeunded soal, 
And taught new lands to rise, new. seas to roH ; 
Call'd into being scenes unknown before, ‘ 
And, passing nature’s bounds, was te he 

; Churchill's iad.” 


It was the same afternoon we have already described, 


b the preceding chapters, 

In alarge apartment fronting the Thames, was a 
sung artist, brush in hand,) putting: the finishing 
buches to @ picture, é 


| The room was one of a suite; and was fitted up in 


style, which did great credit to the young proprietor’s 
ste asan artist anda gentleman. . sto - : 
The walls wére bung with pictures, some of them 
om the hands of masters and others thé work of 
~“ owne:. They wereali shown tothe best ad- 
ge. 
A long deep. window at the front of the apartment 
— ee vd river, but this window was 
overed with white I 1 ‘ 
he soft breeze. a yor re ao! rm 
Se dark bright carpet covered the floor, the fur- 
wey luxurious and costly, and exquisite marble 
sale A rege here and therein niches or on 
The principal object of attraction i is uni 
tudio was > proleleta ikea 0 v nt 0 
: the beau-ideal of an enthusiastic young 
ne strongly resembled ‘ome of the glorious 
ry of the immortal Raphael: He bad the 
soaks ace, the same dark eyes, glowing with the 
genius, the same exquisite mouth, equally 
Stérn compression, and the 
b His upper: lip was 
Y & heavy gold-hued moustache. He 





[FATE AND SON.] 


Yooked like one whose mind is full of splendid. con- 
ceptions, and whose soul is at peace with himself and 
mankind. 

His dress was similarin style to that adopted by 
wef artists, but he wore his crimson gown, con- 
fined at his waist by a cord of bullion, witha peculiar 
grace, and his bright cap was set jauntily upon his 
er permitting a few fair locks to stray over his wide 
lorehead. 

With his palette in one hand and brash in the 
other he‘stood before his picture, contemplating it 
with a rapt expression on his countenance. 

The picture itself was a remarkable creation. 

’ The young artist had appropriately named it “ The 
Temple of Eden.” : 

It protrdyed an eastern scene. In the foreground 
was a very wilderness of trailing vines and blossoms, 
and frem its midst arose lofty palms, whose great 
Jeaves scemed pendulous. A banyan tree, with dim 
aisles, ‘into’ which’ the sunlight penetrated in little 
patches threugh the plentiful foliage, was a prominent 
objéct.’ ‘There were bubbling fountains spriaging up 
from the earth, little nooks here and there. inviting 
to repose, and'over all an Eden-like air. The time 
was eafly evening, and a magnificent sunset gave an 


‘additional charm to the scene. 


‘Phe only figure in the picture was that of a young 

rl, in the ‘flush of c= and beauty. She was sit- 

g on & mound of flowers, and before her was spread 
a variety of delicate fruits thickly interspersed ‘with 
flowers. “Thére was an cager light in her blue eyes, 
an expectant ‘smile on her bright lips, and her head 
was inclined a little, as though she ‘were awaiting the 
arrival of some loved one. 

There was‘a profusion-of colour, of course, but it 
‘was harmoniously blended, and the eye loved to lingsr 
Wpon the cool shadows of that-natural temple and 
upon. the angelic countenance of. its lovely priestess, 
and upon the amber and roseate clouds that glorified 
the western horizon. ‘ 

“Tt is finished!” said the young artist, with a 
smile and a sigh. ‘ “The last touch has been given to 
my 1 of months, What will Lady Rosenbury say 
to it 
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Hoe drew back, folded his arms, and contemplated 
the picture in every light. 

From his words it was apparent that the picture 
had been painted for Lady Rosenbury. 

“She will like it!” was his comment, after a closo 
scratiny. ‘She encouraged my love of art, sho made 
me what I am, and this picture—my best—belongs of 
right fo her! Would that it were a thousand times 
more worthy of her acceptance! Would that I could 
paint the glowing visions, the splendid dreams, that 
throng upon my soul !” 

His face kindled with enthusiasm for a moment, 
and then a dreamy look came into his eyes, and a 
tender smile flickered about_his mouth. 

“ This picture for Lady Roseabury—my next for 
Geraldine!” he murmured. “ Ah! that reminds me 
I must call upon Geraldine this evening, and tell hor 
I have finished the picture at last. She has taken 
great interest in it. As I slept so little last night, [ 
will give myself up to repose now!” 

Setting back the easel that upheld his master-paint- 
ing, the young artist flung himself wearily upon a 
couch near at hand, and soon fell asleep. 

For some time the only sounds that disturbed the 
stillness of the chamber were his regular breathing. 
and the fafot hum that came up from the street and 
the river. 

But at length another sound broke upon the quiet 
scene. 

The door of the ante-room clicked once or twice, 
and a man entered the ante-chamber. ; 

He was apparently some years past middle-age, and 
his countenance was sinister and forbidding. His 
light-coloured eyes were surmounted by heavy brows 
that had been bleached in spots to an iaeeeey colour, 
that matched the bushy locks on his ill-shaped head. 
His mouth was coarse and wide, and his face was 
flushed, evidently with recent potations, while his 
movements had a vagueness about them that arose 
from the same cause. 

The dress of this person conformed with his looks. 
A pair of green plaid trowsers, rather frayed and 
worn, and somewhat glossy about the knees, a waist- 





coat of velveteen, much tho worse for woat, and @ 
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short jacket, reaching below his waist, made up a cos~} “ Looks ‘comfarblé, Hands white. Don't work. room, "He paused in his wall, and looked around ti, 
oe) | im 


tume the reverse of elegant. He wore a heavy brass 
ring, with an immense piece of red glass in it, and ® 
chain of the same metal was ostentatiously displayed 
on his breast. 

Altogether, the man looked like one who-had spent 
years in some remote corner of the world, and in 
manner and dress had forgotten the usages of polite 
society. 

Stumbling into the ante-chamber,'he looked curi- 
ousty about him. 

This room was intended for the use of persons 
waiting upon the young artist when he was e ed 
or absent, and was fitted up much like a drains 
room, with handsome furniture, books, pictures, &c. 

“ Possible Wal’er Loraine lives here,” 
the man, regarding the room in evident astonish- 
ment. “Must be. Never heard of but one Wal'er 
Loraine. Not likely to be more than oze. If hadn’s 
seen the plate at door, should thought some lord lived 


here! Le’m’ see!” 

He madeatour of the apartment, regarding every- 
thing with a rheumy and at paused at 
the mantel-piece, clutching the carved marble that 


composed it, and began an examination of the trinkets 
and ornaments upon it, 

A letter lying in @ pretty Sevres vase soon at- 
tracted his attention 


With some difficulty he extracted it and surveyed 


it, muttering : 

“Wal’er S ornine-faik as thought. Post mark 
Rosenbury Heath. ‘Knew couldn’t be two 
Wal’er Loraines. Thing’s imy Who's from ?” 


Without hesitation he drew the letter from ‘the en= 
velope, which had been already opened, and began 
reading its eontents. 2 

“B’loved:iand honoured son!” he read. ‘Why, 
that’s from old woman. Understan’ b’loved, bat w. 
honoured? \Seems, old creature’s well. Letser 
keep. Finish it any time!” 

Acting upon this idea, be put the letter ip 
pocket and made his way to the door that led int 


studio. 

It was locked. 

He turnedthe knob several times, pushed against 
the door, and finally stooped and applied his visual 
organs to the ole. 

“ Key’s there!” he muttered. “Wish had some- 
thing to turn if Piece wire ’ddo. Wal’er must be 
in there. Heart yearns see him. Wal'er! Wal’er!” 

No one to”his faint call, nor t the low 
irregular knock he bestowed upon the door. 

“Fainted, p’raps,” he said, turning towards the 
window. “Mus’see! Ah! have it!” 

He had espied the light iron balcony that ran along 
the front of the building. 

Opening the long French windows he stepped out 
upon this balcony, and proceeded with great and un- 
necessary caution to the window of the studio. 

Here he pushed against the windows which were 
already ajar with such force that he stumbled head- 
long into the chamber. 

“Dear me!” he muttered, rubbing one of his knees 
which had come in collision with an easy-chair, 
“ Brained ‘self, course. Al’ays do. Where’s Wal’er? 
If fainted, mus’ woke him up!” 

But he had not awakened the young artist. 

He lay upon his couch sleeping as peacefully as a 
weary child. 

The stranger did not notice him, however, pro- 
bably expecting to see him in an upright position. 

“Walor ain't here!” he solilequ zed. “Pretty 
room, though. Some pictures. nice, ’specially that 
with all that bright paint on. Like red and blue 
pictures. If pay fer picture, like good deal paint, 
brightest kind. What's this?” 

He paused before the easel, regarding the artist’s 
latest work. 

“Pretty thing!” he commented, “Ain't ‘nough 
red and blue, though. Ought have girls in red 
dresses dancing and a fiddler with blue coat on. Only 
one girl! If she wasn’t covered with flowers, should 
think hadn’t much clothes on. Must been poor. 
Don’t like picture. Never'll sell in world!” 

After this decision he proceeded to make a minute 
investigation of the apartment, in the course of which 
he came to the lounge upon which the artist was 
lying. 

. «Who's here?” he ejaculated, pausing before it 
and regarding the slender figure. ‘Mus’ be Wal’er. 
Fainted, sure ’nough. Feel pulse!” 

He cautiously laid a finger upon the delicate wrist 
of the young artist, and gravely said: 

“One, two, three, four! Yes, it’s all right. Little 
fast, p’raps. Sleep, not fainted! Looks like Queen 
Sheba in that coat many colours and thatcap. Good 
looking. Not much like me, though !” 

He cast a complacent glance at his reflection in an 
opposite mirror, although his trembling limbs caused 
it to waver before his uncertain vision, and then he 


me 


tion. Else where nice furniture come from? Won- 
der if has money. Ah! there's purse. ~ Le’m’ see!” 

He went to a little table on which was lying a 
pocket-book, snd seating himself proceeded to .ex- 
amine the article. 

“ Nice thing. Just suit me!” he said, opening it, and 
glancing over the tablets, on which were some 
memoranda written in a clear manly hand... “ Wal’er 
writes. like scholar. .Hope purse. not like scholar’s! 
Le’m’ see!” 

He emptied upon the table the centents of the 
pocket-book, and then {looked at the little heap of gold 
and silver with childish delight. 

“* Nice, ain’t it?” he mused. “ Wal'er’s rich. Mug’ 
be—haye all this. Mus’ borrow. Haven't penny my 
own. All right if take it. Woulda’t mind if artis 
myself, if pays so well. Wal'er’s young. Earn 
‘more. Mus’ learn be benevolent. Now's time learn!” 
He put the 


an air of t contentment. 


Thought artis’s al’ays poor. P’raps Wal’er’s excep- | in 


"« What dan that be ?? he niused, « 
- leep hear me.” Bome one mae 
His first: imp: was to go to the d p 

"tothe ante-room, ‘but it was looked na be had g 
it Ho unlocked it, however, glanced into ih a 
chamber, noticed that it was_emp’ returned 

his studio. wand 5 


“It is only in here that I hear that sound,” 
thought, “Some one must.be concealed in thi ue 
adjoining room.” #o-this oc the 


A look into a, pretty dressing-room adjoini 
vinced him that it was untenanted, and —— 












ket-book somewhere about his person, }, 3 
and to drum his fingers upon the table with J. 





Suddenly he started, a shadow passed over his 
countenance, and he exclaimed : i 
“Per'aps money’s not May be 
deceive landlady with. hi 
about, so she won't send in. . Heard such thin 






Mus’ see. Musa't be cheated! a tied 

With something of an injufédiair and look, ho drew | te 
out the pock and: to ring thé eoins } 
upon the thes ae 


« igus in to relict, Mopey's |. “f . 
be's porn Foams Aor un ile “Sf 


it Mepockot be began examin-{' 










ist be more careful in future,” he thou 
ally whoa I send my valet away on 
be’ all my valuables: 
f my loss until they were gone beyond 








Mus’ be something wrong. Why dear? Looks 
’spicious. Mus’ ‘quire into matter. And here’s more 
letters from Iadyship. Writes like mother. ‘Spect 
Wal’er didn’t mean leave letters here. Looks like 
accident.” 

He looked over the remainder, of the letters, thrust 
them batk into their recess, and then arose and ap- 
proached the young artist, regarding him with a 
benevolent expression. 

“ How comfor’ble looks! Hot afi Fs mused. 
“Envy his sleep. Why not sleep self? Take nap, 
wake up, and talk Waler! That's thing! Do it. 
oie lie down in sight. Scare him death, . Surptise 

m 


The idea meant to be conveyed by this disjointed 
speech was soon carried into effect. 

He moved cautiously about, drew upa silken lounge 
in the farthest Kn of the chamber, piled afew 
cushions upon it to serve as pillows, then crept 
~ Daeon recess he had made and composed him- 

to 

The drowsy, hum from the street, added to the 
effects of the liquor he had imbibed before visiting the 


slumber. 

For & little while silence again reigned in the room. 
And then the artist stirred uneasily in his sleep, 
stretched his arms, rubbed his eyes, and regained his 
full consciousness. 

“ How long I have slept!” he said, turning his eyes 
to the pretty gilt clock on the mantel-piece, ‘I must 
have been very tired. For two nights I have been 
awake, feeling an inspiration about my picture, and 
desiring to finish it as soon as possible, but my 

ptm} sleep has quite refreshed me, I feel mayselt 
ag ” 


back and forth in his studio. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Contentment gives a crown 





turned his attention to the sleeper. 


Fi e Lgabinet, inlaid with ¢ostly |. Afte 












young artist, soon had the result of sending him into a | cold! 
soun 


He arose from his couch, and commenced walking } it 


P ra wr; minutes further contemplation of the 
‘of @ precious wood, came in for fj an befo the artist touched hi 
its shave ff examination, and he @oon di in | wi er 
its recesses & packet of papers, - with }) P 
; fue “aoe snoring was the $7, hi 
“ seh?” hie cotiloquized, ‘untying the ld a abe wpe 
packet. from? Le'm’ see,’ Ah! bill for ” said the 
chambers. . payment. Glad-of it. Seems ‘my fashion- 
furniture’ Good thing, Never'li sell pictui J | ; ; this moment! 
Woulda’t- ‘shillin’ for lot, Don’t un’stand Ww fT must. got the 
Bante erg at Hye much "a on ‘best paints. Wag 
ubj fe senses. ve on +f his this time 
furniture some time, though. Why, here's letter : eZ be - 
Lady Rosenbury!” pid \3 it bp—” 
He glanced overs delicate missive with her lady-] “ Le’m’ pec rod the ealeepily, turning 
pa ers or, and sacral wind over. ae Ba hh eae 
Possible _ ladyship’s _ wan * That is decidedly artist. “Come, if 
Begins ‘my dear young friend.’ What's she mean? } you don't pany go =f heer 
“ 


Breakfast ready ?” asked the fellow, rubbing his 
oe. ~ No need make such noise. Ain't deaf. What 
wi 

dint of his exertions, the stranger managed to 
ps tn to a full constiousness, and he then sat upand 
stared at the artist with evident surprise. 
_His sleep had apparently greatly sobered him. 
After a moment's ion of the amused 
cc > saqgreet ad be artist, he led to an upright 
position, g _Bp his pillows with clumsiness, re- 
them oa Tagine. and. thea fully emerged 
m his concealment. 
“Ab, seo! for momentary forgetfal- 
he said, with an awkward bow, as he removed 
his hat. “ Are you Walter Loraine ?” 
“T am,” replied the artist. 
“ Walter Loraine, of Rosonbury Heath?” 
The artist replied in the affirmative. 
ad Possible a ee the en ara pe a have 
wo. you. Saw: your plate at the door just now, 
and agree. you ht be the Loraine me 
Heath. 'y; you picture 
Walter regarded his said, 
# fndooa! Well, what ean I dofer you?” 
“That’s not very warm greeting,” said the mst, 
with @ coarse laugh. “’Tisu’t what one would expect 
after being gone from England ten years. Don't 
re Frew me, Walter? I am Colte Loraine—your 


An observer would have found it hard to believe 
that statement—the two men being so totally dis 


Ben oe ara eer 
“My fatter’ exclaimed the astonished artist “Is 
“Quite!” responded the man, with » chuckle. “I 
have just returned from Austtalia. Poor as a crow. 
Gained « little money out there; but lost it soon 
Thought myself lucky to get enough together t 
pay my, re home. Dou't you: kaow me y# 
alter 


As he conel he extended his braway hand. 
The you mee tlnoped ts for & moment, sd 





Where fortune hath deny’d it. 
Thomas Ford. 
_ Tae yeung artist had crossed his floor but a few 
times ere he became conscious of a loud snoring in the 





then said, as be relinquished it: 
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eS . 
ou now. My surprise at first pre- 
Bab Partch We believed you dead. Nino 
bee ago, or thereabouts, my mother received a letter 
tralia, written by a friend of yours, stating 
died ——” 
+ said the visitor, throwing himself full 
upon a couch. “Good joke, pend He, he! 
1 believed it, eh? “1 got a friend to write 
oe liaier, just to deceive you all. Pretty neatly done, 
it?”” 
Hair in't agree with you,” éaid Walter, coldly. 
“Qan't, eh? Did old woman marry again 2” 
“No, She believes herself a widow, and prefers to 


in 80.” 
Widow, eh? He, he! Pretty good!” f 
«What could have been your object in sending 
home such @ letter 2” asked Walter. 
“Well, truth was, Walter, found new ties out there. 
I got me a new wife with little money, and thought 
might as well ged rid of the old woman. Give her 
@yance, you know. Wasn't fair to keep her tied up 
be free ‘self, course.” 2 , 
Walter looked astonished and disgusted at this re- 
ion. 
My second wife died three years ago,” continued 
Loraine, marking the emotions with which Walter 
had received his communication. “ Left me her little 
property, course. Went into little business. Lost it 
all. Lived frem hand to mouth. Finaliy, heard Lord 
Rosenbury was dead, and determined to hasten home 
48 quickly as possible. Borrowed money of all my 


acquaintances, worked little, ‘anid so on, and here 
™ 


“But what had Lord Rosenbury’s death to do with 
retarn ?” asked Walter. 
Loraine started and looked uneasily at the artist, 


t Oh. nothing. Slip of the tongue, that’s all. He is 
really dead, ain't he ?” F 

“Yes, he is dead!” said Walter, with a deep sigh, 
as he sank into a ehair. J 

“ And his—his son Raymond has succeeded him of 
course 2” 

“ Of course.” 

“So Raymond is Lord Rosenbury now?” mused 
Loraine, still keeping his gaze fixed upon Walter. 
“He is the owner of the grand ancestral estates ? 
The long rent-rolls of the Rosenburys belong to him? 
Ab, well, he must have a happy life of it! He'’s.a 
lucky fellow! Are you friendly with him, Walter ?” 

“Not particularly,” replied the young artist, frankly. 
“Woe are not congenial” 

“Not congenial, eh! Dear me! Do you expect 
to be iatimate with his lordship-——” 

“Not at all. I do not like him and he does me 
the honour to reciprocate the sentiment I feel tewards 
him. ” 


“Oh, indeed!” said Loraine, sarcastically. “ By: 
the way, Walter, you talk like parson, Where did 
you pick up se much education ?” 

Walter briefly explained that the late Lord Resen- 
bury had make him his protégé, and had given him 
a first-class education at the first institutions of the 


“Possible ?” exclaimed Loraine. “ His lordship was 
very benevolent, as I remember. And what else did 
he do for you?” 

Walter hesitated about answering his interlocutor, 
but after a moment’s thought he replied : : 

“He sent me abroad to travel—to Rome to study. 
Iwas in Rome when the tidings reached me of his 
death, so I hastened home again.” 

“So you are a regularly-edueated painter! I 
thought artists were always poor, yet you live likea 
lord. Do you get well paid for your pictures?” , 

“Very well,” replied Walter, carelessly. “But I 
am not obliged to paint pictures for a living.” 

“Not obliged to paint? - How then do you livein 
this style?” fy 

“Lord Rosenbury completed his benefactions to, me 
byleaving me a small fortune,” said the artist, with 
Some emotion, “He foresaw. that painting for a 
living Would be a struggle, and kindly placed me 
above all want and all.cares.. [ have money enough 
to do as I like —travel, or remain at home.”’ 

‘And how did Raymond like your having this 
fortune left to you?” inquired Loraine. 

“T neither know nor care,” 

Loraine looked at the young artist in astonishment, 
bat that emotion passed as. he marked the earnest, 
haughty face, and his carelesg smile. _, 

: Do you never wish, Walter 2” he asked, suddenly, 
that you were Raymond Lord Rosenbury? Woulda’t 
you * a places with him?” 
0. 4 would rather be Walter Loraine than 
Lord Rosenbury!”  ; 


“You are then, in y f life?” 
sn A ozs 
t,” persisted Loraine, “do you nl 
‘ that you lke your obscure life ao well that you would 
it for a title and unbounded wealth? 





Do you never look above your statien for a wife? 
Or are you already married?” 

A shadow flitted over the artist’s face, as he re- 
sponded : 

“Tam not married. Of courseI should not despise 
a title and wealth. They would afford me great 
means of doing good, of making others happy. They 
would even, perhaps, add to my own happiness. But 
would repining give me either? Would it not em- 
bitter the blessings I have? My lot is not obscure. 
Ihave friends and acquaintances among the noble 
and great, and I aspire tofame. I would be foolish to 
reject what I have because I can’t have more.” 

“ You are quite a philosopher,” remarked Loraine. 
“T was inchined to think Lord Rosenbucy was wreng 
in educating you above your station——” 

“Pardon me,” said Walter, “bat you mean your 
station, not mine. I am just making mine. You see 
I don’t consider beeause one man is a gardener that 
his posterity to the latest generation must be gardeners 
also. Every man makes his own station by his own 
character—his own intellect.” 

“Well, well, have your own ideas, Walter. I sup- 
pe it is natural for you to be aspiring and all that. 

came back, however, expecting to find you ignorant, 
and contented with a labourer’s life. How is your 
mother ?” t 

“ Quite well, I believe. She was well when I heard 
from her last, a week or two ago.” 

“ Does she live at the old cottage ?” 

“Yes. I suppose you will go to-day to see her?” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry,” said Loraine. ‘Time 
enough for ker reproaches! Has she any money?” 

“T don’t know. She has enough to support herself 
comfortably. Lady Rosenbury offered her an annuity 
some time ago, and she refused to accept it !” 

“She refused it? Ah,I understand. But if I had 
been here she would have accepted it, scruples or no 
scruples. Does the present lord do anything for 


Walter replied in the negative. 

Loraine grew thoughtful and remained silent for a 
some minutes. 

The artist occupied the time by scrutinizing the face 
of his visitor, but there was ne affection in the glances 
he bestowed upon him. He seemed to feel simply in- 
different to him. 

“The old woman, that is, your mother, thinks a 
preat deal of you, I believe,” said Loraine, at length 

reaking the silence. 

“T believe so. Sheseemsto have a strange kind of 
tenderness for me, which I cannot understand. I 
suppose it is a mother’s love,” 

* And you love her equally?” —. 

“Why, not so-much, of course,” replied Walter, hesi- 
tatingly, as if he were analyzing his own feelings. “ I 
suppose filial love isn’t as strong as maternal love. 
T esteem her highly, I am grateful for ber affection 
and the indulgence with which she always treated me. 
She has rejoiced in my education, in Lord Rosenbury’s 
friendship for me, in my advantages and present posi- 
tion; but my highest thoughts, my noblest aspirations, 
I have been oblised to eanfine to my own breast, as 


her ?” 


| far as she is concerned.” 


Did Lady Rosenbury share her husband’s good 
Opinion of you?” 

“She has been equally kind to me.” 

“ Ah!” said Loraine, his face darkening. ‘ You'd 
better keep your own sphere, Walter. Let her lady- 
ship alone. She’s ne equal for a simple gardener’s 
son——” 

* But I am not the gardener’s soa—I am an artist!” 
said: Walter, smiling. “I stand on my own respon- 
sibility, be pleased to remember.” 

Loraine’s face flushed, and he looked anxious and 
illLat ease. + : 

“ Well, well,..we won't quarrel,” he said, in tones 
meant to be soothing. ‘ Love whoever you like, Walter. 
Makes no difference to poor old father. Glad you’ve 
goton so welllin world. Got a nice little den here 
and can afford to be generous to your father. Couldn’t 
you spare me a trifle?” 

“ Oertainly,” said Walter, going to the table and 
searching in vain for his pocket-book—the one 
Loraine had already in his possession. 

“Why, that’s very singular,” said the artist, search- 
ing among the papers and in his stationery cabinet. 
Iam very sure I threw it down here when I came 
home?” 

“Oh, never mind your pocket-book!” exclaimed 
Loraine, with suspicious eagerness. “‘Can’t you give 
me @ hundred pounds? Be a long time before trouble 
you again, Walter!” 

The artist gave a quick, keen glance at Loraine’s 
face, saw it flush still more deeply uader his scrutiny, 
and then, satisfied of the whereabouts of his pocket- 
book, he went to the desk in one corner of the room, 
and filled out a cheque for the amount desired. He 
than handed it te Loraine. 

‘Phat personage had advanced towards the desk, 
seen the decument filled out, aud now beheld Walter 





put in his pocket a purse much better filled than the 
one he had abstracted. 

“As you are not going to Resenbury Heath immedi- 
ately,” said Walter, “I will write to mother this even- 
ing, informing her that you are alive and have re- 
turned. . You purpose remaining in London ?” 

Loraine replied in the affirmative. 

“Tf have beén very busy for a week or two,” said 
Walter, “with one of my pictures, and owe her a 
letter. As 0 said, I will write ner to-night !” 

“ All right, Walter. Shan’t see you again very soon, 
so good-by !” 

He shook hands with the young artist, put his 
cheque in his pocket, and took his departure with a 
jubilant air. 

“ If Parkin had been here, he would not have been 
allowed to enter,” thought Walter, with a smile, after 
his visitor’sdeparture. ‘‘ Whata father to respect and 
love !” he added, more bitterly. ‘“ What would Geral- 
dine say to such a relative ?” 

Going to his picture, Walter resumed his contem- 
plation of it, but Loraine’s visit had made an unplea- 
sant impresssion upon him, and he did not feel quite 
himself. 

It was not pleasant to have such a vulgar, drunken 
father, and Walter felt annoyed and disturbed. 

“T suppose he will run through his hundred and 
twenty pounds,” thought Walter, “and will then go 
home and rob mother of her savings. I must warn 
her of his probable intentions. Of course, she will 
have a home with me always, if she is obliged to 
render up to him allshe has. He can never rob her 
of a home and support while I live! I will write to 
her now |” 

He seated himself at his desk and proceeded to 
write to Mrs. Loraine. 

His letter was unusually affectionate, for he re- 
proached himself for the feeling he had confessed to 
Loraine, and he communicated the fact of Loraine’s 
retura with the utmost caution and tenderness. 

While still busy at his task, a rap sounded at the 
door, and Parkin, Walter’s valet, entered the chamber. 

He advanced and stood respectfully at a little dis- 
once from his master until Walter was ready to attend 
to him. 

The valet was somewhat of a dandy, but his face 
showed him to be an honest and faithful man, and his 
glances at the young artist were full of a respectful 
affection. 

“ Well, Parkin, what is it?” asked Walter, finish- 
ing the sentence he had begun. “ You did your errand 
correctly 2?” 

“Yes, sir, and here’s a telegram, sir, as has just 
come for you, sir,” replied Parkin. “I hope it’s no 
bad news, sir.” 

Walter took the telegram, scanned its meaning, and 
sank oack in his chair deathly pale. 

“My mother is very ill, Parkin,” he said. “I 
must go home immediately. I have just time to catch 
the train.” 

Flinging off the sudden langour the news had given 
him, Walter sent his servant for a cab, while he 
speedily changed his garments. 

In a few moments he was speeding towards the 
station, where he arrived just in time to take the 
train, and he was soon on his way home. 

(To be continued.) 


Tx historic mansion in George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, formerly occupied by Copley, the 
painter, and for more than three-quarters of a century 
the dwelling of his son, the late Lord Lyndhurst, 
is doomed to destruction. The mansion was pur- 
chased for £16,000, and a club-house is to be built on 
the site. 

Soverrians DiniyG AND Suppinc IN PuBLic.— 
The custom was observed at an early period, for we 
find that King Edward II., and his queen, Isabella of 
France, kept their court at Westminster during the 
Whitsuntide festival of 1317; and on one occasion, as 
they were dining in public in the great banqueting- 
hall, a woman in a mask entered on horse~back, and 
riding up tothe royal table, delivered a letter to King 
Edward, who imagining that it contained some 

leasant conceit or elegant compliment, ordered it to 
Ce opened and read aloud for the amusement of his 
courtiers; but, to his great mortification, it was‘a 
cutting satire on his unkingly propensities, setting 
forth in no measured terms all the calamities which 
his misgovernment had brought upon England. The 
woman was immediately taken into custody, and con- 
fessed that she had been employed by a certain knight. 
The knight boldly acknowledged what he had done, 
and said, “that, supposing the king would read the 
letter in private, he took that method of apprising 
him of the complaints of his subjects. The papers 
of the period of George II. say: “There was such 
a resort to Hampton Court on Sunday, July 14, 
1728, to see their majesties dine, that the rail sur- 
rounding the table broke, and causing some to fall, 
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made a terrible scramble for hats, &c., at which their 
majesty’s laughed heartily.” And, “On Thursday, 
the 25th of the same month, it is stated, the concourse 
te see their majesties dine in public at Hampton 
Court was exceedingly great. A gang of robbers (the 
swell mob of that day) had mixed th lves gst 
the nobility and gentry ; several gold watches being 
lost, besides the ladies’ gown tails aud laced lappets 
cut out of number.” And again: “On Sanday, 15th 
of September, 1728, their majestics dined together in 
public at Windsor (as they will continue to do every 
Sunday and Thursday during their stay there), when 
all the country people, whether in or out of mourning, 
were permitted to seethem.” Besides t!-ese three oc- 
casions of George II. and Queen Cgroline dining in 
public, we have another recorded, attended with some 
peculiar circumstances, as mentioned in the London 
Gazette, No. 7,623, of Tuesday, August 2. 17387: 
“The 2ist ult. being Sunday, their majesties, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Princess 
Amelia and Caroline, went to chapel at Hampton 
Court, and heard a sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Blomer. Their majesties, and the rest of the royal 
family dined afterwards in public as usual before a 
great number of spectators.” 








CONFIDENCE IN FRIENDSHIP. 
Go in the fullness of heavenly trust, 

in each other's eyes, join hand to hand; 
In hallowed friendship journey on through life. 

ConFIDENCceE in friendship is one of the sweetest plea- 
sures in life. The human heart stands in need of some 
kind and faithful companion of its cares, in whom it may 
repose all its weaknesses, and with whom it is sure of 
finding the tenderest sympathy. Far be it from me 
to shut up the heart with cold distrust and rigid 
caution, or to adopt the odious maxim, that “ we should 
hive with a friend asif he were one day to become an 
enemy.” 

But we must not wholly abandon prudence in 
any sort of connection, since when every guard is 
laid aside, our unbounded openness may injure others 
as well as ourselves. Seorets entrusted to us should 
be kept most sacred, even from those most near and 
dear to us, for I hold we have no right to dispose of 
anything entrusted to our especial keeping. 

If there is danger in making an improper choice 
or seleetion of friends, how much more fatal would it 
be to mistake in a stronger kind of attachment—in 
that which leads to an irrevocable engagement for 
life; yet so much more is the understanding blinded 
when once the fancy is captivated, that it seemsa 
desperate undertaking to conviuce young people in 
love that they are mistaken in the character of those 
they prefer. 

If the passions would wait for the decisien of 
judgment, and if a young lady could have the same 
opportunity of examining into the real character of 
her lover as into that of a female candidate for her 
friendship, the same rules might direct herin the 
cboice of both, for marriage being the hig’ est state 
of friendship, the qualities requisite in a friend are 
still more important in a husband. 

But young females know so little of the world, es- 
pecially of the opposite sex, that they are, in a very 
extensive sense, unqualified to choose for themselves 
upon their own judgment. 

Whatever romantic notions may be heard or read 
of, I will vouch for it, those matches are the happiest 
which are made on rational grounds—on mutual 
esteem, and the prospect of a real and permanent 
friendship. J.A. 





Bet1s.—At Hereford Cathedral, Messrs. White and 
Son, with a staff of labourers, have been engaged in 
the arduous task of taking down the bells, a work 
rendered more difficult from the heigi:t of the lan- 
tern, which is eighty feet. The arrangements were 
under the personal supervision of Mr. G. Barter and 
Mr. Chick, the surveyor of the fabric. Wolsey's 
great bell, at Sherborne, which has been cracked tor 
some years, has been taken down to be recast. The 
removal was quite ceremonial. In the balavce it was 
found wanting. The weighbridge returned the 
weight at 2 tons 8} cwt., instead of three tons. The 
bell was, according to the local journal, taken to the 
foundry of Messrs. Warner, in Cripplegate, by whom 
it was unhung. A great curiosity has lately been 
added to Berkeley Castle, namely, a “monster” 
Chinese bell. It bas been raised upon a very orna- 
mental iron frame in the outer court. It was brougut 
from the ruins of a Buddhist temple at T'sekee, in 
China, which had been burnt by the Taepings in 
December, 1864, The bell bears the following in- 
secriptioc, which has been translated by Dr. Lock- 
hart, medical missionary, from Pekin :—" Date, third 
year of the Emperor Kien-Lung (a.p. 1725). Put up 
in the autumn month on a lucky day. ‘Ihe fullow- 
ang faithful officers gent, and believing Literati 





subscribed for the casting of the bell.” The names 
are all given in the large lower compartments. Names 
of men, 250; of women, eighty in all. The latter are 
distinguished by a peculiar letter or character. Tlie 
large upper compartments coatain Buddhist hymns 
and prayers. 








TOUJOURS LES FEMMES, 


I THINK it was a Persian King 
Who used to say, that evermore 
In human tife each evil thing 
Comes of the sex that men adore; 
That vouglt, in brief, had e’er befel 
To harm or grieve our hapless race, 
But, if you probe the matter well, 
You'll find a woman in the case! 


And then the curious tale is told 
How, when upon a certain night 
A climbing youngster lost his hold, 
And falling from a ladder’s height, 
Was found, alas! next morning dead, 
His Majesty with solemn face, 
As was his wont, demurely said, 
“ Pray, who's the woman in the case ?” 


And how a lady of his Court 

Who deemed the royal whim absurd, 
Rebuked him, while she made report 

Of the mistbance that late oceurred ; 
Whereat the King replied in glee, 

“T’ve heard the story, please your Grace, 
And all the witnesses agree 

There was & woman iu the case! 


“The truth, your ladyship, is this, 
(Nor is it marvellous at all) 
The chap was climbing for a kiss, 
And got, instead, a fatal fall. 
Whene’er a mau—as I have said— 
Falls from a ladder, or from grace, 
Or breaks his faith, or breaks his head, 
There isa woman in the case!” 


For such a churlish, carping creed 
As that his Majesty professed, 

I hold him of un-kingly breed,— 
Unless, in sooth, he spoke in jest ; 

To me, few things have come to pass 
Of good event, but I can trace,— 

Thanks to the matron or the lass,— 
Somewhere, a woman in the case. 

Yet once, while gaily strolling where 
A vast Museum still displays 

It’s varied wealth of strange and rare, 
To charm, or to repel, the gaze,— 

I—to a lady (who denied 
The creed by laughing in my face) 

Took up, for once, the Persian’s side 
About a woman in the case. 


Discoursing thus, we came upon 
A grim Egyptian mummy —dead 
Some centuries since. ‘“”’Tis Pharoah’s soa— 
Perhaps—who knows ?”—the lady said. 
No!—on the black sarcophagus 
A female name I stooped to trace ; 
“ Toujours les femmes !—'Tis ever thus— 
There is a woman in the case /” J.C. 8. 








WINIFRED’S SECRET. 

I was watching my sister Winifred from the win- 
dow. She stood in the shadew of a climbing rose, 
half way down the walk, the fragrant pink clusters 
drooping against her velvet cheek, and mingling with 
her silky curls as the breeze tossed them—as pretty a 

icture as that autumn sunset knew. 

‘The tall, distinguished-looking gentleman with her 
was Gregory Blair, and one only needed to see him 
as he stood there to comprehend that he was quite as 
much in love with my pretty witch of a sister as—as 
it was possible for so great and rich a gentleman to be. 

Whether Winifred cared so much about bim was 
another thing. I thought she did; but my sister was 
a spoiled child, and as full of whims as any pretty in- 
dulged pet could be. 

I had never, however, seen her so much interested 
in any one as she seemed now to be in Gregory Blair. 

He was, indeed, such a man as would have pleased 
most women—handsome, accomplished and rich; and 
as | watched the two from the window, I was preity 
sure that what I had long anticipated was coming to 
pass—he was asking my sister to marry him. 

I was uneasy at that, for I was afraid Winifred 
would not keep a promise she had made to me—a 
promise to the effect that she would never marry 
Gregory Blair without telling him of that old attach- 
ment of hers to Colenel Grey; not that I thought 
Mr. Blair bad any romantic prejadices about first love, 


at the mention of Colonel Grey's name, and 
heard a rumour of eld and bit ne haa 
thank. ter enmity bermigs 

Under these circumstances, I thourht & 9,1, - 
that if he were likely to marry my ntl yea 
know all about her soquaintaniee with the fase! 
colonel, though I should never have thoup}; ps, 
acting a promise from her to that effect if che had * 
insisted first upon one from me that I wou) » a 
mention to Mr. Blair that we knew Colonel Gio ™ 

When Mr. Blair at last went away, after , 
tracted and seemingly highly satisfactory cone 
tion, I sprang to the door to meet my sister, 

“ Well?” I said, Spastioning ber with my eyes 

Her cheeks were pink with excitement, and }, 
eyes bright. She laughed confusedly. - 

* He has asked me to marry him.” 

“Well?” I questioned again. 

“YT said yes.” 

“Have you told him about Colonel Grey?” way 
my next query. 

“N—o,.” 


“Then I shall tell Lim the very first time I hay 


an  rdor—p 

“You will do nothing of the sort, Ellen, What do 
you want to plague me for ?” she said, between laugh- 
ing and orzing. 

“Why did you not tell him yourself, then 2” 
“ Because—well, because I did not dare, if you muy, 
know. He would never love me any more if by 
knew ; and oh, Ellen, I'should be very wretched jf 
he did not!” 
She threw herself into my arms, and wept upon 
my shoulder in such @ paroxysm of sobbing as to 
quite terrify me. 
I had stood in my mother’s place to her, and always 
petted her, you see, and she was more like a child to 
me than a sister. 
I could net bear to see her in such grief, and! 
ry ae coaxed her till she was more quiet. But 
to say nothing to Mr. Blair about 
Colonel Grey without her poowne - 
‘* He will be sure to find out some time, Wiuny,” I 
said, with a sigh. “I never knew a secret made of 
such @ matter but that it ail came out in the end, and 
made more trouble than it would have done at fist. 
And indeed I don’t see why it should make any 
trouble now; I wish you would tell him, dear, or letme.” 
“No, no, no!” with another burst of weeping. 
“T really cannot see why not.” 
“ Colonel ry A was such a bad man, Ellen. 
Gregory would be so shocked, and he thinks I'm 
little short of an angel now.” 

She said “ Grsegety with such bashful sweetness, 
and alluced archly to the angelic fiction, but I re- 
mained grave. 

“We did not know that Colouel Grey was not all 
that he ought to be then, and there is nothing for 
Gregory, as you call him, to be shocked about. Yoo 
were very foolish, that is all.” 

“He would never forgive me.” 

“Tn that case you certainly ought to tell him.” 
“Oh, dear, you know what I mean, [len ; of course 
I shall tell him some time.” 

“ When?” 

“ Just as soon as we are married, if not before. He 
will have to forgive me then.” 

“Don’t you know, my dear,” I said, despairingly, 
“that matrimony is a terrible magnifier? If Gregory 
Blair is capable of being so unforgiving on such 4 
subject, the longer the truth is put off the worse be 
will be.” 

“Do let me have my own way, Ellen. He need 
nevér know that we «ver heard of Cofonel Grey till 
he told us, if you will be reasonable.” 

She had her own way, as she usually did indeed 
with me, though I did not yield this point without 
many struggles. 

One way and another, she put me off, she was s0 
pretty and loving and coaxing withal, and she and 

. Blair seemed so taken up with each other; and 
then he was such a stately sort of a man to 
everybody but Winif: that it was a perpetual 
wonder to me how he came to love anything 80 
childish as she was ; and indeed I was too much afraid 
of him to be able easily to approach him on a subject 
so distasteful as anything was sure to be that con- 
cerned Colonel Grey, the more especially if it Buked 
Winifred’s name with his. 

The end of it was, that they were married, and 
went on a bridal tour and came home to # grandatyle 


of ceo 9 ¥ parties and going ie 
be sees for Mask oad ey proud of hi Feautint 
e. 

They led a i d get , and hearing 
nothing sheet ox Moana | baie rg dh was none, 
and that Winifred’s foolish had 
She never would teH me she truth of the matter; bat 
one evening I was at a party with them, and 





and all that, but I bad seen him turn white as death 


should the guests, , hagd- 
poner poker Syed ny bef wert 
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Tt hi cote mot stant boy Tes cpa 
d with wy heart in my - : 
ol, ay from Winifred. But no. He crossed right 
keep - re she stood, and spoke to her. 
over  naband had gone to get her an ice, and he 
ae back atthis moment, before Winifred had rallied 
from her surprise and discomfture, gow 2h aco wih 
Blair d the ice upon the floor in bis con 

Mr. tion at the sight of his old enemy speaking to 

Sterna and while the fragments were being removed, 

2d at Colonel Grey with a look that made me 
a mage other folks stare, till Winifred, with a 
baught nod to the one, put her hand in the arm of 
the other, and led him away. | ? 

Yalf an hour after the carriage was summoned, an 
us. Blair, Winifred and 1 went home. 

Mr, Blair was sternly silent. Winifred was noisily 

ro tty, and totally ignored the subject that 
eo oh eee inds, till her husband 

; uppermost in all our minds, 
asked her bluntly how long she had known Colonel 
Grey. : nol ar 

“Don't be cross, now Gregory,” said Winifred un- 
5 a kpow how aie hate to hear his name 
‘irnvqned, apd 80 1 did not think it nesessary to tell 

ou that 1 had formerly known Colonel Grey. 

« Intimately ?” growled Mr. Blair, ot, 

« Gregory !” exclaimed Winifred, ' what a question! 
Is Colonel Grey i sort of person I would be likely 

intimatel 

0 ied my coon and would have shook her if 
[had dared in the semi-obscurity of the carriage. Why 
could she not have told the whole matter out, as I 
knew now she bad not? How much worse she bad 
uade everything by her foolish subterfuge, I dared 
not think, and was thoroughly wretched all the way 
home. 
Mr. Blair was gloomy and morose for some days. 
Evidently he considered himself injured in not having 
been informed of his wife’s previous mere acquaiut- 
ance with his enemys What would be his state of 
mind if he knew how wuch beyond mere acquaint- 
ance the relation between them had been, it made 

¢ ill to imagine. 
mn Vinifred wae nearly frantic, when I urged her still 
to tell him all, for I saw no real way out of the diffi- 
culty, even now, but that. 

Mr. Blair remained sternly resentful and cold, and 
vas likely to do so. 

My sister and I did not live together ; I was only on 
a visit to her at this time, and was obliged to return 
home just when she seemed most to need me, and I 
was most anxious concerning her happiness. 

I was not without hope, however, that the two 
would be better alone, she to reflect, he to see how 
pale and sorrowful she looked. 

The truth was however, chat Winifred was a very 
poor dissembler. The very childish timidity and lack 
of moral courage which had brought her into this 
strait, made her incapable of seeming like one who had 
nothing to conceal, and her husband found constant 
source of irritating suspicion in her fluttering embar- 
rassments and confusion at the mention of Colonel 
Grey's name. 

The morning I leit them, Mr. Blair got a letter at 
the breakfast table which seemed to affect him 
strangely. He rose from the table, shaking from head 
to foet with passion, and went out of the room. 

I was thankful that Winifred bad not yet come 
down, and I bade her good-by an hour afterwards, 
boping that all would come right with her in time, but 
with my heart heavy as to the prospect, 

I had not been home six hours when Winifred 
barst into tha house, hor eyes wild and red with weep- 
ip 


his wife, an 


fg 

“It’s all over, Ellen,” she cried, elinging to me ; “it’s 
turned out just as you said it would, and I’ve come to 
stay with you always, always now.” 

Her cheeks were hot with fever, and so were her 
hands, and in answer to all my questioning she only 
moaned and shut her eyes, 

The very next morning I gota wonderfully thought- 
fal letter from Gregory Blair's housekeeper, informing 
me of Winifred absence, and inquiring for her, and 
begging me to come to Mr. Blair, whose life was de- 
spaired of. He and Colonel Grey had fought, and 
that was the result. 

I did not dare tell Winifred, but she surmised or 
knew before. She let me go passively, however. 

I found Gregory Blair very ill. it was some days 
before he knew me, and then he was for ordering me 
out of the room the first thing, because I was related 
to Winifred, 

But I would not go. I stayed and told him what I 
thought of him, my opinion being founded on the in- 
formation I had got from him in his delirium. 

It seemed that the letter I have mentioned as 
A pop him so, was an enclosure from Colonel Grey 
** one of Winifred’s old silly school-girl letters to him. 
on Gregory’s jealous temper, he had resorted to 
‘ Small meanness of trying to rouse it in this way, 
snd thus revenge himself for the haughty coldness 








with which he had been so publicly treated by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregory Blair. 

Gregory getting this letter in the state he was, was 
frightfully angry, and reproached Winifred in such 
bitter terms, that she, like the child she always will 
be, I think, incontinently ran away to me. 

Missing his wife, Gregory Blair concluded at once 
that she had fled to Colonel Grey, whereupon, seek- 
ing and chancing upon that gentlemen, he so grossly 
insulted him that an immediate resort was had to pistols 
for the settlement of the difficulty. Grey had to flee 
to avoid arrest, and Blair was not iikely to be ina 
situation to ride such high horses as he had been riding, 
for some time to come. 

I talked pretty plainly to him. I told him all the 
trouble had come from his unchristiin spirit toward 
Colonel Grey in the first place, and his stern domineer- 
ing spirit in the seeond, which last was enough to 
spoil the wits of any woman, especially one so timid 
as Winifred. 

Of course I was perfectly conscious that Winifred 
was terribly in fault, but I wasn’t going to tell him so, 
as I thought she had been punished enough . 

As for him, he was so thankfut that she had not 
gone off with Colonel Grey—driven away by his un- 
kindness, as I told him—that he was ready to forgive 
anything; and he did. 

In less than a week Winifred was home nursing 
him, and it was agreed on all hands to let bygones be 
bygones ; an agreement which added materially to 
their happiness in the future. Cc. C. 








THE HEIRESS. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE HEIRESS FOUND. 


Is she not more than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love? 


Congreve. 
And there is ev'n a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid. Heod. 

For more than twenty years had Harvey Grier 
searched for the missing child, or for- some preof of 
her death ; with the acuteness of a lawyer and skill 
that should have done credit to a detective, with a 
certain perseverance peculiar to himself, he had en- 
deavoured by bribes and stratagems and deep laid 
plots to fathom the mystery. 

Nor was his activity to be wondered at, for never 
was lawyer so richly feed. The resources from which 
the gold of the parties interested was drawa seemed 
inexhaustible. 

Of late the letters had been dated ‘ London,” and 
as the dayg passed on the most magnificent promises 
were made in case of success. 

The lawyer had discovered that the writer was a 
Mrs. Bertram, residing at —— Hotel, but what she 
looked like, and whether young or old, it was im- 
possible to discover, as no one save a servant woman, 
who spoke broken Spanish, was ever visible. 

Urged on by these anenymous letters and plenteous 
fees, Harvey Grier had spent twenty long years in 
seeret search. These proving fruitless, he had re- 
sorted: to advertisements, with equal ill-success. He 
felt confident that the heiress was still living; the 
chain of evidence indicated that fact clearly. But the 
double secret in which her disappearance was in- 
volved seemed unfathomable. 

And now, by means of the purest aecident, the lost 
heiress was discovered. The star on her arm, her 
features, all the mystery which surrounded her, proved 
her identity at once. 

Now that he had her in a place of safety, he was 
overjoyed, and without delay wrote to communicate 
his success to his anonymous correspondent. An an- 
swer was received begging him to bring the young 
lady at once to Mrs. Bertram, at —— Hotel, and by 
the time it reached him his beautiful charge was fast 
recovering. Indeed, she was so well that the next 
day Mr. Grier sought an interview to acquaint her 
with the fact that her relatives were aware of her 
existence and anxious to receive her. 

Instead of expressing astonishment, the young 
lady received him in a manner that, had he not been 
the most self-possessed of mortals, would have con- 
fused him. As it was, he could scarcely resolve upon 
the proper course of action. 

He cleared his throat and began: 

“ Miss——Excuse me; what shall I call you?” 

“ You know best, sir,” said the young lady. “My 
real name isan enigma to me. As an heiress, doubt- 
less it is something worth hearing, Mr. Grier.” 

Harvey Grier started. 

“You know the reason of the interest I take in 

ou, it appears,” he said. 

. ry —— ~~ are a legal gentleman, Mr. Grier, 
and that you have been searching for me for many 
years. ou have seen the red star on my arm, and 
I have here something I have hidden about my per- 





son for a long time—the garment you describe in 
your advertisement.” 

‘She took from the stand at her side a parcel, and 
handed it to the lawyer. 

He unfolded it. 

It was a petticoat of white merino, made for the 
youngest of. infants, fastened by silken strings, and 
embroidered in a magnificent pattern of leaves and 
grapes in scarlet. Among the leaves were skilfully 
wrought the letters “D. J. W.” 

“There is the proof,” said the girl, quietly. ‘I 
presume the counterpart of that garment never 
existed.” 

“ You are prepared to meet your relatives?” said 
the lawyer. 

“Yes, atany moment. Iam growing quite strong.” 

“ In an hour, then, I shall call &@ carriage.” 

“ Yes, if you please.” 

The lawyer hesitated. 

“ You will have no aversion to telling me why you 
have concealed your existence se carefully, or who 
has restrained you from claiming your name and 
inheritance? Explanations of this kind will be 
required by your relatives.” 

“ I shall never give them.” 

“ Madam !” 

‘Hear me, once for all, Mr. Grier,” said the girl, 
“ they may discard or receive me, as they like, although 
I knowl am the person they have searched for so 
earnestly, but not for a kingdom—not for my life, will 
1, either to you or to them, offer the slightest clue to 
my past life. Iwas abandoned. Chance or fate, or 
I had better say, heaven, has brought me back to 
them. So letit stand. I will never tell by what 
name I have been ealled, where I have lived, or at 
what plage, nor why I have never answered those in- 
quiries which I have so long been aware of—never 
while life lasts—the secret shall die with me.” 

‘* Suspicion——” began Mr. Grier. 

“ Ay, suspicion will attach itself to me,” said the 
girl. “It may; I care not. My lips are sealed.” 

And Harvey Grier, anxious and perplexed, bowed 
as in assent, and waited the arrival of the carriage, 
with a fear that this wilful creature might even yet 
escape him. 

She made no such attempt, however; and wag 
ready when he once more entered her apartment. 

A lovelier creature he bad never seen, and, lawyer 
as he was, he trusted in her purity, and, old as he 
was, his heart beat faster ae her hand touched his 


arm, 

Together they drove to the hotel, and inquired for 
Mrs. Bertram. 

The inquiry brought to tho reception parlour a 
servant woman, who, in broken Spanish, requested 
that the lady and gentleman would follow her, and 
leading the way entered an apartment on an upper 


oor, 

There the light was so subdued by curtains and 
shades, that, for a moment, they could but discern 
a form seated at the furtter end of the room, and heard 
a fait, shrill voice uttering exclamations or thanks- 
givings in the Spanish language. 

At last, however, they became accustomed to the 
dimness, and saw the figare in the chair more plainly. 

It was that of a very, very old woman, her 
face a mass of wrinkles, and her hair snow white. 
She was slightly bent, and her hands, which held a 
staff between them, trembled; but those hands were 
small and loaded with jewels, and upon the black lace 
at her throat a diamond, of immense size, flashed and 
fliekered. 

It was the face of one who had been a beauty, with 
eyes that had glittered more than the jewels ehe 
wore, long, long before. . 

A face which awakened strange fancies, and made 
one think of ghosts arisen to walk the earth. A cen- 
tury must have well-nigh passed over that head. 

She was the oldest human being the lawyer had 
ever seen. 

Awe-stricken, he looked at her and marvelled. 

Suddenly, this strange being stretched her arms 
towards the girl, and cried : 

“ Dolores! Dolores! Oh, I need no proof; it is 
her mother. comé to life again! ‘The hair, the eyes! 
Ab, come to me—No, stop! I want proof—I will have 
proof ! They shall have no reason to say I amin my 
dotage! The star-mark—the garment the babe wore 
—let me see them.” 

The girl advanced; kneeling before the old woman, 
she bared her arm. On its whiteness lay a rose-red 
star. 
“ Dolores!” said the old woman again. 

Then unfolding something she had hidden until 
then beneath her shawl, she placed across the 
lady’s knee a skirt embroidered in scarlet, in a 
pattern of grapes and leaves; and then, without a 
word, was clasped to that aged bosom, and sobbed 
over and caressed. At last theold woman lifted her 
eyes. 

“T cannot doubt,” she said; “I have seen the star; 
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I have seen the work of my own hands. There never 
was another garment like the one lying there. This 
is my great-grandchild; the daughter of my grand- 
daughter—Dolores Inez Bertram. You have given 
me back my treasure. You shall be made rich for it. 
When I, who am past a hundred, speak it, it is taking 
a vow before God. Do not doubtme; but give mea 
pledge that you will never teil what I shall tell you. 
This is the child of my grand-daughter. She wasa 
wilful thing. A beauty amongst the most beautiful girls. 
So her mother was before her; so wasI. We had 
married strangers, and had English names. Mine is 
Bertram. Dolores’ mother was left a widow early, 
and came home to The Palms—we named it so 
from the trees around it—to live with her children. 
We were extremely wealthy and greatly respected ; 
and Dolores was our pet, our treasure; but she was 
wilful. There came to the place a man from Lon- 
don, named Wilford—a handsome, dissipated, bad 
bad man. He contrived to become acquainted with 
Dolores, and courted her. Her mother forbade him 
the house, and she ran away and married him. 

“Ah, me! the young are always wilful, and she 
rap away with him, thinking to be forgiven. I'd have 
done it, for I loved her dearly. But her mother was 
stern—a cold, stern woman. So to her letters there 
was no answer, and we heard no more until astranger 
from London brought us tidings. Her husband 
was & Villain, aud bad married her for money, and 
when he found her mother would not forgive her he 
forsook her—went off with another woman and 
deserted her. 

“Ten her mother’s heart softened, and she came 
here. For months she could not find her, but at last, 
hearing that a beautiful creature had been found 
wandering crazy on a country road, she went to look 
at ber. It was Dolores, and she did not know her, 
for her mind was quite gone. So she brought her 
back to our home, and she lived only a few weeks; 
but before she died she told us how she had had a 
child—a daughter—and driven quite wild by her 
husband's desertion, had been about te drown herself 
and it with her, when a watchman stopped her. How 
after that she felt madness coming upon her, and 
thought friends were dragging her away, and could 
remember nothing more. But before that everything 
seemed plain. She told us of the mark on the arm, of 
its age, of the name of the village, and its situation, 
and that it wore a skirt I had wrought for her in her 
own babyhood. Then she said, ‘Find my child 
for Dolores’ sake!’ and died with her head upon my 
arm. 

“We were broken-hearted, for our darling had been 
our treasure, and we resolved to find her child; but 
Wwe were proud—my daughter and her son prouder 
than I—and we resolved to keep oursecret. They, as 
you know, streve all their lives for one object. They 
died unsuccessful. I, the oldest, have outlived them 
and my pride. In my old age I took this long, long 
journey to be near the man who was still searching 
for the child of my Dolores. And God has blessed me. 
She isfound. I clasp her to my bosom. And now 
tell me who has hidden her from us ?” 

Harvey Grier looked at Dolores. She bad sunk down 
u —_ her knees, and pressed her lips to the old woman’s 

and, 

“Forgive me,” she said; “I venerate you, I love 
you, but never, never will I reveal the secret of my 
past life. Love me as the daughter of Dolores, accept 
me as the child lost and found again; but do not ask 
what I will never, can never tell!” 

At this moment a sound of knooking at the door 
interrupted them. The old woman started and gave 
a low cry. The eyes of the young girl turned 
towards. the door, and the servant advanced to open 
it. 

As she did so a gentleman pushed past her and 
entered. despite her efforts to prevent him, 

lt was Richard Rawdon. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A DEATH AND A CONFESSION, 
A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 
Poung. 

He looked at the young girl, and said, slowly : 

“Old Grace is dying. Hasten if you wish to see 
her alive. She has sent you a message which I give 
without comprehending. She bade me say, ‘Tell her 
the secret is asecret no more. I willfree her from 
it when I die.’” 

The girl burst into tears. 

“Take me to her!” said sho. 
Richard !” 

‘Away from me? No, 20, Dolores; you will never 
return!” cried the old lady. 

Dolores knelt at her feet: 

“ I swear to return; L vow never to leave you, and 
to answer frankly every question you may put to me. 
You heard the message; the secret will be one no 


“ Take me to her, 





longer. But Grace has been good to me. I must see 
her ere she dies.” 

“ Go, then,” said the old woman. “And you, Mr. 
Grier, keep with my darling and bring her back to 
me.” 


The lawyer looked at the young lady. 

“ Come,” she said ; “ you have a right to know all,” 
and he obeyed. 

A carriage stopped st the door. The three stepped 
into it, were driven to the railway station, and 
whirled toward Carltonville. 

All were silent, but the lady spoke to Richard 
ence. 

“How did you discover me ?" she said, and Richard 
whispered : 

“By the light of love. I have never lost sight of 

ou. Had danger threatened you I should have 
bien beside you to protect you. And when old 
Grace began to call for her beautiful girl, and o 
of you as having been with her at the time of the 
collision, I knew whom she meant and where to find 
you. Let me ask you one question: Do you know 
anything of Harold Shelbourne?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where is he?” 

The lady looked at him a moment, then cast down 
her eyes. 

“That miserable boy— that very mockery of 
wanhood—will never offend mortal eyes again,” she 
said. 

“Ts he dead 2” 

But the lady made no answer, and Richard gazed 
at her in astonishment. A fancy was in his mind— 
a strange, wild fancy, that made him think that he 
was mad. 

a * * * _*® 

In the upper chamber of the little tavern Grace 
lay dying. When those who had obeyed the summons 
entered the room, they saw that plainly. Her eyes 
were sunken, her breath came with an effort. But 
she had strength left to clasp the girl in her arms, 
and kiss her tenderly. 

“The end has come,” she said. “My confession 
must be made. Call the others quickly.” 

Dr. Rawdon, who was standing near her, obeyed, 
and in a moment Mr. Shelbourne and Alfred Fairfield 
were in the room. On the former she fixed her dying 
eyes. 
" To you I must speak, sir,” she said. “TI haven't 
long to talk, and if I die without confessing it, I shall 
never rest. I want God’s forgiveness first, but yours 
next—yours next. 

“Go back to the night the mistress died, sir, for 
I must begin there. You know you gave me the 
baby to take care of, and I was alone with it for 


days. . 
eThe night she died, it cried and wailed as if it 
knew it was going to lose its mother. To quiet it, I 
gave it some drops, as I thought, but I made a mis- 
take, and fed it instead with laudanum. I never knew 
I had done it until I found the child was dead, and 
thea I thought I should go mad, partly with grief, 
and partly with the dread of punishment and dis- 


race. 
i I think I was going out of my “mind, when my 
brother, Davy Drew, ‘the watchman of the {townas 
long as he lived, knocked at the door. 

“*T opened it, and he had a poor little baby in his 
arms. Some wretched woman had left it with him, 
and ran away, after he’d kept her from drowning her- 
self. ae! 
“The squire’s was the place to take it first, he 
thought. ButI told him your lady was dying, and he 
couldn't see you. 

“Then the devil at my elbow put it into my head 
to make him take away the poor-dead baby, and leave 
the living one with me. 

“*No harm,’ says Beelzebub. ‘It’s only a grave, 
one place or another, and you'll make folks happy, and 
save yourself.’ 

“So I coaxed Davy, and threatened and cried, until 
I had my way, and he took the dead child to the poor- 
house, and I kept the poor woman’s, and I thought no 
living being would find me out. But sin ovér- 
reached itself. When everything was so it couldn’t be 
undone, [ found out that I'd made the maddest mis- 
take, and done the most awful thing, for the baby was 
a girl.” 

“A girl? Great heavéns!” cried Mr. Shelbourne. 

“A-girl, and yours wasa boy. Well, any one not 
crazy would have confessed then. I didn’t. I just 
kept waiting—putting it off and hiding it still, until 
you went away. Then thinking for sure I’d die soon, 
I kept on hiding the secret. No one had any care of 
the child but me. 

“So she grew larger, and I dressed her in such 
clothes as little boys wear, and no one knew, and you 
stayed away. 

“Every time any one looked at the child, I expected 
them to guess. But they didn't. 

“So she kept'on growing until she knew the truth, 


—— 
and then she loved me so, that for my sake the 
mised to keep the secret. But she found oljq,..¢ 
her mother’s and grandmother's, and would we” 
now and then, in spite of me. That's where the. Gea 
story came from. Btu 

“ All this time she suffered dreadful from shan, 
fear. But she loved m6, and she swore ne! 
= ‘ad, pes pr = av out for th 

o one did, unti r Mrs. North call 
goat ben 4 for Hart 

“The moment she looked at him she saig:  » 

“¢ You are a woman—a woman, in men’ 
clothes!’ and that made us sure of discovery Z 
you've been looking for Harold—you needs, . 
more—there—he stands—that girl! She has hen 
for your son for years! And—oh, huish—bresth 
— ae more—a mare breath. I'd never hare 
told you, but—your son—is not dead! 1) 
the child—not—killed it! Hois—» <2 Spiel 
The old woman's voice failed her, but her dvi 
finger was lifted and pointed towards Richard 
Mr. Shelbourne stood petrified with astonishment, 
: ‘Am I dreaming?” he said. “This cannot by 
rue! 
“Tt is!” said the doctor, solemnly. “ My joggig 
your gain, Richard is the child whom the wate. 
man brought to the poor-house, and who was the 
thought dead. And he is no longer my nephow, by: 
your son.” 
He paused, 

The father looked at his handsome boy, and stood 
with eager eyes and outstretched hands, and opened 
his a — oe ee nd them. 

6 they stood in t long emb old 
breathed her last; and the hanes give ker phere 
Harvey Grier, and glided from the room. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
OLD GRACE’S FUNERAL, 


None without hope e’er loved the brightest fair, 
But love can hope, where reason would despair, 
Lord Lytileton, 
Ir was a lovely morning. Tho sun was high ir 
the blue and cloudless sky, and the white stonss, 
washed by the last night’s showers, stood spotless 
slabs of snow admidst the velvet turf of the green grave- 


yard. 

Around a grave, but newly dug, stoed a group. My 
readers will recognize Mr. Shelbourne, Richard, and 
the doctor, and Alfred Fairfield. Their faces wer 
solemn, their heads uncovered, for before them stood 
the bier on which reposed all that was mortal of old 
Grace Drew. 

On the other side of the bier, a white-haired clergy- 
man had just appeared to utter the solemn buril- 
service, and farther in the distance stood the servaats 
of The Pines and the villagers, whom interest as well 
as curiosity had drawn to the spot. 

Suddenly, amidst the waiting silence, came a sound 
—the quick roll of carriage wheels, that paused at the 
graveyard gates. 

Alleyes were turned towards the spot. A barouche, 
drawn by milk-white horses, had drawn up in that 
solemn place; and from it a footman assisted two 
ladies to descend. One was Dolores, and the other 
the old lady. , 

They advanced slowly, the aged matron leaning 02 
the girl’sarm. Both were dressed in black, heavy, 
lustreless silk, which swept in gloomy folds over the 
green turf they trod so reverently. 

Not a gem glittered on the maiden’s bosom, n0t 
a jewel on her finger. Dropping her great-grané- 
mother’s arm, she knelt beside the bier. Tears fell 
from her dark eyes and trickled down her cheeks. 

* You loved me,” she whispered. “Despite the 
wrong you did me, you loved me, and I loved you 
I forgave you long ago; and God and his augels bars 
also forgiven you to-day. Farewell! farewell” a 
rising. she drew back behind the group, waving bet 
hand as though to forbid acdress or approach. 

Then the old lady advanced. ste 

“Dolores,” she said, and the girl was at her 5 
in a moment. “Dolores, she was good te thee. 

They stood ther then, and the service went ot 
to its solemn end. die 

When it was over, the crowd of strangers Mt 
persed, the servants of The Pines went home; ‘i 
Shelbourne walked slowly away with the doctor; 
in the graveyard remained ouly the heiress, 


San erepgeey Alfred Fairfield, and Ri 
helbourne. 
The former hesitated, the latter approached 


boldly. eS 

“We meet once more,” he said softly. * Tele 
grave holds one who has done us both some Wrong 
who has woven much of sorrow 10 


You are happy now?” 





“Very happy,” ehe murmured. “ Yet I cau gcarcely 


to the web of our | 
lives. Yet you have forgiven her, and Inyo 


She loy 
have but 
“ Are 
“Teo 
* Alfr 
@, my 





scarcely 
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in the face for shame. What a life mine 


og ae 
bas been ¢ 
“ ou-remain here ?” asked Richard. 
« Weabal live in London,” said Dolores. ‘“ My 
yelative could not bear the fatigue of another 
‘ourney, and, indeed, I do not desire it. Tu the great 
cit where we shall reside no one will. know our 
= It would be different in Cartonville. . Probably 
hail never set foot upon its soil.” 
i 's eyes g 

cer forbid mé to visit you?” he said. 
“urely not, if you can forgiveone who has acted 
jmost as your enemy, who kas stood between you 
nda father’s home and heart so long. As,impostor 


‘job, hush!" said Richard. ‘+I am repaid for all 


” 
you admit me to your c 
ng A he 5 
remembering ’ - met bs 


ged 


wane hisarm tothe old lady, and was assisting 
her to enter her : 

“J must join her,” Dolores, and Richard walked 
beside her over the turf. 

It was but for a moment, but her hand was on his 
rm for the first time; and in all his life he never 
cased to remember it. 

“ Good-by,” she said at parting. “ You know where 
» find us, and you will be welcome.” 

Richard bowed over her hand, touched the folds of 
her black dress as he drew them from contact with 
he wheel, and as the carriage rolled away, stood bare- 
headed, with his bright eyes following the lady of his 


ove. 

A sigh arcused him. ; 

Turning, he saw Alfred Fairfield leaning against 
e paling, his cheek pale; his eyes downcast, his brow 
nit gloomily. . 

“ My friend, you are ill,” cried Richard. 

“No, not ill.” 

“You have some grief then, which I know nothing 


““ Yes, Richard, my heart is very sad, and you are 
he cause.” 


“wy” 


¢ 


“You, Richard Shelbourne. You have not forgotten 
pur vow 2” 

“Forgotten that? Ah, never while I live can I 
jorget it.” 

"We vowed to serve her, to deliver her from ene- 
nies and danger.” . 

“Ay, Alfred.” 

“She needs no friend now. She is rich, happy, 
bielded from all danger.” 

“Thank heaven !” 

“Thank heaven, also say I! And we vowed that 
hatever befel us, we would be brothers.” 

“Brother, we did.” 
“God bless you, Dick! And I have the, strength 
o keep that vow.  ¥et the trial is greater than I 
ared. I will confess. On that day I believed that, 
i 1 chose, I might win this mysterious beauty, whom 
t first sight we both adored.. I sought to bind your 
iendship to me, that I might have the woman I 
dored without losing my brother. I play a different 
prt. Itismine toerush down all anger against a 
juccessful rival. » I have done it, but, dear Dick, for- 
veme, not without a struggle,” 

Richard Shelbourne looked at him. 

“A successful rival?” he said. ‘‘ Explain your- 


“Dolores loves you, Richard,” said Alfred. 

“Loves me ?” 

“Yes. Ihave seen it in her face, Ihave heard it 
uher voice. Who so keen as I to read that tale? 
Slie loves you, Dick. God bless you both. You 
have but to woo and win. her.” 

“Are you sure—gure 2” 

“I could stake my existence or the fact.” 

“Alfred, I am happier than a king. Oh, forgive 
, my brother! How selfish I am! Yet the joy, 
he bliss—Dolores loves me! It is too, too glo- 
ricus ! 


Alfred smiled sadly, 
“Your joy is ny balm,” he said. “Do not think 
pt me T shall conquer my own heart. Good-by, 
vick, There is no fitter place to say farewell than 
his, To-morrow I shall leave my native land for 
he Continent.” 
y Por the Continent! And whien will you retarn ?” 
When T can frankly the hand of Dolores 
: the wife of my dearest friend,” said Alfred. “The 
ne will come; do not fear. Until then farewell, and 
, rf heaven your wooing.” : 
& held out his hand, and Richard took it, and in 
i. very act burst into tears—the first “he had ever 
ree the years of childhood. ° ; 
of Purchase my joy dearly,” he said—* at the. cost 
, a dear friend’s happiness. Farewell, farewell, 
Ted. I shall always have a pang at my heart until 





I hear that you have loved and won some girl as fair 
and pure-hearted as Dolores.” 

So they parted, and the sun sank the next day upon 
a vessel on whose decks Alfred Fairfield stood, strain- 
ing his eyes to catch the last glimpse of his native 
land—the land he left that his vow might not ‘be 
broken. 

(To be continued.) 





A RUSSIAN WOLF HUNT. 

Wo r-HuNTING and bear-hunting are the favourite 
pleasures of the Russians. Wolves are hunted in this 
way in the winter, when the wolves being hungry are 
ferocious. Three or four kuntsmen, each armed with 
a double-barrelled gun, get into a troika, which is any 
sort of a carriage drawn by three horses—its name 
being derived from its team, and not from its form. 
The middle horse trots always; the left hand and 
right hand horses must always gallop. The middle 
horse trots with his head hanging down, and he is 
ealled the Snow Eater. The two others have only one 
rein, and they are fastened to the poles by the middle 
of the bedy, and gullop with their heads free—they 
are called the Furious. 

The troika is driven by a sure coachmen, if there is 
such a being in the world as a sure coachman. A pig 
is tied to the rear of the vehicle by a rope, or a chain 
(for greater security) some twelve yards long. The 
pig is kept in the vehicle until the hantymen reach 
the forest where the hunt is to take place, when he is 
taken out and the horses started. The pig, not being 
accustomed to this gait, squeals, and his squeals soon 
degenerate into lamentations. His cries bring out one 
wolf, who gives the Pig chase; then two wolves, then 
three, then ten, then fifty wolves—all posting as hard 
as they can after the poor pig, fighting among them- 
selves for the best place, snapping and striking at the 
poor pig at every opportunity, wao squeals with de- 
spair. ‘These squeals aronse all the wolves in the 
forest within a circuit of three miles, and the troika is 
followed by an immense flock of wolves. 

It is now a good driver is indispensable. The horses 
have an instinctive horror of wolves, and go almost 
crazy; they run as fast as they can go, 

The huntsmen fire as fast as they can load—there is 
no necessity to take any aim. The pig squeals—the 
horses neigh—the wolves howl—the guns rattle; it 
is a concert to make Mephistophiles jealous. As long 
as the driver commands his horses, fast as they may 
be running away, there is no danger. But if he ceases 
to be master of them; if they balk, if the troika is 
upset, there ig no hope. 

The next day, or the day after, or a week after- 
wards, nothing will remain of the party but the wreck 
of the troika, the barrels of the guns, and the larger 
bones of the horses, huntsmen and driver. 

Last winter Prince Repnine went on one of these 
hunts and it came very near being his last hunt. He 
was on &@ visit with two of his friends to one of his 
estates near the steppe, and they determined to go on 
@ wolf hunt. 

They prepared a large sleigh in which three persons 
could move at ease, three vigorous horses were put 
into it, and they selected for a driver a man bora in 
the country and thoroughly experienced in the sport. 
Every husteman had a pair of double-barrelled guns 
and a hundred and fifty ball cartridges. 

It was night when they reached the — that is, 
an immense prairie covered with snow. The moon 
was full, and shove brilliantly ;-its beams, refracted 
by the snow, gave a light scarcely inferior to day- 

ight. 

Methe pig was put out of the sleigh, and the horses 
whipped up. As soon as the pig felt that he was 
dragged, he began to equeal. A wolf or two ap- 
eee, but they were timid, and kept a long way off. 

heir numbers gradually increased, and as their num- 
bers augmented they beeame bolder. j 

There were about twenty wolves when they came 
within gun ‘range of the troika. One of the party 
fired; a wolf fell. The flock became alarmed, and 
half fled away. we 

Seven or eight hungry wolves remained behind to 
devour their dead companion. The gaps were soon 
filled. On every side howl answered howl, on every 
side sharp noses and brilliant eyes were seen peering. 

‘The guns rattled volley after volley, but the flock 
of wolves increased instead of diminishing, and soon 
it was not @ flock, but a ‘vast herd of wolves in thick 
serried columns, which gave chase to the sleigh. 

The wolves bounded forward so rapidly they seemed 
to fly over the snow, and so lightly not @ sound was 
heard; their numbers continued to increase inces- 
santly; they seemed to be a silent tide drawing 
nearer and nearer, and which the guns of the party, 
rapidly as they were discharged; had no effect on. 
The wolves formed a vast crescent, whose horns be- 
gan to encompass the horses. 

Their numbers increased £0 rapidly they seemed to 


spring out of the ground, There was something 
weird in their appearance, for where could three 
thousand wolves come from in such a desert of snow ? 
The party had taken the pig into the sleigh; his 
squeals increased the wolves’ boldness. 

The party continued to fire, but they had now used 
above half their ammunition, and had but two hun- 
dred cartridges left, whilo they were surrounded by 


-| three thousand wolves. The two horns of the crescent 


became nearer and nearer, and threatened to envelope 
the party. 4 

Hf one of the horses should have given out, the 
fate of the whole party was sealed. 

“What do you think of this, Ivan?” said Prince 
Repnine, speaking to the driver. 

“TI had rather be at home, prince.” 

“Are you afraid of any evil consequences ?” 

“ They have tasted blood, and the more you fire 
the more wolves you'll have.” 

“What do you think is the best thing to be done?” 

“ Make the horses go faster.” 

“ Are you sure of the horses?” 

“Yes, prince.” 

“ Are you sure of our safety?” 

The driver made no reply. He quickened the horses 
and turned their heads towards. home. The horses 
flew faster than ever. 

The driver excited them to increased speed by a 
sharp whistle, and made them describe a curve which 
intersected one of the horns of the crescent. The 
wolves opened their ranks and let the horses pass. 

The prince raised his gun to his shoulder. 

“For God's sake don’t fire!” exclaimed the driver; 
“We are dead men if you do!” 

He obeyed Ivan. ‘The wolves, astonished by this 
unexpected act, remained motionless for a minute. 
During this minute the troika was a verst from them. 
When the wolves started again after it, it was too 
late, they could not overtake it. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards they were i sight 
of home. Prince Repnine thinks his horses ran at 
least six miles in these fifteen minates. 

He rode over the steppe the next day, and found 
the bones of two hundred wolves. A. D. 


THE BUTCHER'S BILL. 


In all upper and middle-class households the 
butcher's bill is the heaviest of the weekly accounts. 
No people consume so much flesh-meat as the 
English; no people consume it so wastefully. And 
as, in consequence of our wasteful habits, we have a 
wide margin for retrenehment, it behoves every head 
of @ family at the present moment to prepare to meet 
the difficulties of the crisis, A famine of butcher's 
meat will inevitably raise the price of all other articles 
of food, to say nothing of the rain, which, as we 
write, is ruining the harvest of 1865. Even these 
whose fortunes are so large as to render the amount 
of their daily household expenditure of comparatively 
small importance are in duty bound toset the example 
of a well-timed and judicious economy, in order that 
more food may remain for other families less for- 
tunate than themselves. 

The waste connected with our daily consumption 
of butcher's meat commences in the butcher’s shop. 
The percentage system is calculated to make the 
cook ‘‘safe”—to induce the servant we pay to watch 
over our interests to betray them. Nobody, save the 
cook and the butcher, really knows what weight of 
meat actually comes into a house ; indeed, in very few 
households is the daily supply of meat reweighed, 
when itis sentin. We count the dozens of wine” 
we receive from the wine-merchant; we see out’ ! 
silks and our linen measured when we buy’ them; 
but, for some unaccountable reason we take our 
butcher’s accuracy and integrity upon trust. And 
as we have already pointed out, the buteher’s is the 
heaviest of all eur weekly bills. ~* 

The first step towards kitchen reform, therefore, 
that we should advise, would be that every joint sent 
into the house from the butcher’s should be rewei : 
as soon as it is received. The next step wilh ha) to 
see that we get from that tradesman what we walgt 
and no more. If bullocks and sheep are scarce and 
dear, meat must be dear also; and we have no desire 
to enter upon the question of price, which must depend 
upon supply and competition. We are simply alluding 
to the vicious custom which exists in the meat trade 
of weighing in with the prime joints, for which the.» 
highest price is paid, quautities of bone, fat, flaps, 
and cdarse pieces, almost all of which, in tpper and 
middle-class families, are either thrown to waste or 
go to ewell the perquisites of the cook. 

In France, where the price of meat has usually 
ranged higher than in England, and where fortunes 
are not generally so large as they are with us, the 
method of retailing butcher’s meat has been much more 
thrifty. A French ménagére, wishing to buy the 





under portion of the sirloin—the jiet—gets exactly 
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what she wants, and no more. Here, in order to 
obiain the filet, she has to take the whole sirloin, 
accompanied by a quantity of fat and coarse meat for 
which she has no need. Although in France she 
would havé to pay more per pound for the jilet than 
sie would here pay for the sirloin, she would, practi- 
cally, pay less; for in one case there would be no 
waste, in the other the waste would be great; and 
so it is with all other prime joints. The usage of the 
trade in England weighs in with them flaps and fat 
and shankbones, which must all be trimmed off and 
cast aside before they can appear upon the table. 

Instead of buying our cutlets and chops ready for 
the gridiron or the casserole, we buy loins and necks 
of fat mutton, at least half of which are thrown to 
waste. The enormous weight of meat thus daily 
squandered in our kitchens would be most acceptable 
to the poorer classes, and could be readily sold to them 
by the butcher, for the inferior parts of good meat are 
far more wholesome and nourishing than the best 
parts of inferior meat, such as the poorer classes chiefly 
eat. 

The second step, therefore, towards kitchen reform 
ought to be an arrangement with the butcher that 
every joint sent in should be closely trimmed for the 
table before it leaves his shop; and thatif we want 
cheps and cutlets, we should buy from him chops and 
cutlets, and not the eutire joints from which they are 
cut 

Then comes the question of actual consumption— 
whether meat is to be eaten by everybody three times 
a-day, whether the servants are to have five- meals a- 
day and hot joints for supper, &c. This must be left 
to the firmness and discretion of their employers. It 
is painful to think that those who work faithfully and 
hard for one’s family are insufficiently fed; but still 
there is a limit to indulgence, beyond which it isabsurd 
and wrong to transgress. 

The most exorbitant daily consumption of butcher's 
meat to which a first-class family could fairly attain, 
has been placed at a pound and ahalf a-head. There 
is no difficulty in showing that this estimate is exces- 
sive. In every first-class family the consumption of 
fish, eggs, bacon, butter, and poultry is considerable, 
and all those items ought todiminish the consumption 
of butcher's meat. 

Probably the best specimens of athletic well-fed 
Eoglishmen to be seen are among the gentlemen of 
Her Majesty’s*Household Brigade. They are all six 
feet high at least, they are all young and healthy, they 
are all in hard condition and work. Their appetites, 
therefore, may be supposed to be above the average, 
and although none of them, save their non-commis- 
sioned officers, are positively corpulent, they certainly 
bear no appearance of being stinted. 

New, if we reflect that a private family of—say six- 
seenpersons, of witém one-half are|jwomen and chil- 
dren, dieted according to the above estimate, on one 
pound and a half of meafa-head daily, besides butter, 
fish, poultry, bacon, and eggs ad libitum, consume 
exactly the weight which is found ample to maintain 
thirty-two Life Guardsmen in high health and vigour, 
without the accessories of butter, fish, poultry, bacon, 
and eggs, we think we have established the fact to 
which we earnestly desire to call public attention, that 
the usual expenditure of an English kitchen is so ex- 
traordinarily wasteful as to afford a wide margin for 
retrenchment during the existing meat famine. An 
English soldier's rations are one pound of bread and 
three-quarters of a pound of meat per day. 





A curious list is published of the families in France 
on whom Spanish sovereigns have on various occa- 
sians bestowed the high dignity of Grandessa, equiva- 
lent te thatefa Duché pairie, of which we read so 
often in St.Simen's graphic memoirs. In 1789 this 
rauk had been conferred on the Dukes of Mouchy, 
Noalles, Cray d'Havre, Croy, Caylus, and Nivernais ; 
the Princes de Beauvau, Chimay, Ghistelle, De Robecq 
Montbarrey; Marquises d’Ossun and Bramas: Counts 
d'Hautefort, Perigord, d'Egmont-Pignatelli, Tessa, 
and De la Mark. Ten of the above noble families are 
extinct. 

Tue gourmets of Paris are revelling in the antici- 
pation of having this year one of the greatest yields of 
truffles ever known. A letter from the French capital 
gives a pleasant notice of the fact, and some circum- 
stances connected with the mode of gathering this 
fartfamed tuber, which may proveamusing :—“ When 
last at Périgueux, a cultivateur in the environs sur- 
prised me extremely by the intensely respectful 


: geatger-in which he spoke of the pigs that formed his 


Atunting pack. He extolled especially their cleanli- 
tes and the high-bred delieacy of their teste. ‘The 
Pie 5 said he, ‘ possesses a much finer organization than 

Sy@ince he can discover at some four or five inches 
beneath the earth a savoury tuber, of whose existence, 
without bis aid, our grosser faculties would have no 
suspicion. .He it is who firat tastes the upturned 


given his opinion. I respect the intelligence of the 
pig, and place him in the foremost rank of creation.’ 
Aud, from a Perigorfan point of view, my friend the 
cultivateur de truffes wasin the right. He had made 
& purse, anda very long one, if not out ef his sows’ 
ears, certainly out of their noses. The extreme abun- 
danee of this most savoury of vegetables is every- 
where talked of at this moment, and imagination 
prophecies biftecks aux truffes, salade aux truffes, con- 
Jitures auc truffes, &c., &c. In fact, says one paper, 
nous deviendrous truffes! while another expresses its 
belief that the probable result will be—a fall in the 
price of potatoes.” 





A WINTER [IN ITALY. 
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NOW VENICE CAME TO BE. 

Venice is a phenomenon in this mortal life—a 
strange, exceptional thing—and the first thought 
which strikes one in floating up and down the glassy 
streets is—How came all this to be? What ever put 
it into mortal heads to build a city in this wise ? 

We woke to a sudden sense of ignorance, and feel- 
ing about in the dark, found our information to con- 
sist chiefly in scraps of poetry and romances, vague, 
mingled ideas of doges, councils, bravos, gondolas, the 
Bridge of Sighs, and other matters gathered from 
Byron, Moore, and Cooper. 

But the whence and why has been very lecidly 
put by Sismondi on one intelligible page, and thus it 
was: 

At the extremity of the Adriatic Sea were exten- 
sive marshes called Lagunes, formed from the mud 
and slime deposited there by seven or eight great 
rivers. Amidst these marshes gradually islands had 
grown up, and when the northern barbarians ravaged 
Italy with fire and sword, these islands became a 

lace of refuge to the inhabitants of neighbouring cities, 
Daring those troublesome years, when tle old Roman 
empire was slowly dying out, this new community 
received constant accessions of fugitives. Thus a 
numerous population was formed who supported 
themselves by fishing, making salt, and by commerce 
carried on by these great rivers. Each separate isle 
was a democragy, and arranged independently its own 
affairs. The barbarians had no boats and could not 
come to plunder, and the Romans and Ostrogoths had 
more important affairs than to look after them, and so 
they grew and strengthened. At last, as the affairs 
of each separate isle grew more extended, questions 
of dispute began to rise between them, and in 697 
the citizens of all the islands met in a general as- 
sembly, and elected a chief whom they called a Doge 
or Duke—a sort of viceroy of the Emperor at Con- 
stantinople. Venice regarded herself as belonging 
to the oriental half of the world, as one may see to 
this day in the character of her architecture. Her 
wars for many years were with western powers, who 
wished to claim her when she became rich and im- 
portant enough to be claimed. 

In 809, in a war against the son of the great Em- 
peror Charlemagne, they chose the island of the 
Rialto for their central point, where they built Venice, 
the capital of their republic. Twenty years after- 
wards they began to feel the need of putting them- 
selves under tho special protection of some celestial 
patron, and so sending to Alexandria, they bought 
the body of St. Mark the Evangelist. His lion, now 
Alevated everywhere in Venice, his form in every 
picture, his church bedecked with all the riches of 
oriental magnificence, attest the devotion of his 
votaries. 

The Venetians were originally the aristocratic 
families of old volupteous cities, full of ideas of 
worldly pomp and splendour; they grew up in a 
warm, soft, luxurious climate; their ideas and sym- 
pathies were all in barmony with those of the pas- 
sionate, ardent, oriental races. They grew up, too, 
in a romantie period of the world, and a kind of 
peculiar poetry mingled itself with their very exist- 
ence. Hence sprung a republic of men proud, 
brave, sensuous, voluptuous, fond of splendour and 
parade, and tinging all things in life with the warm, 
high colours of their half-oriental natures. 

A small state, constantly watched by the German 
emperors on the one side, and battling with pirates 
on the other, their government assumed a form of 
jealous watchfulness and suspicious severity, and as 
they brought with them family pride and old family 
names, the seeds of aristecracy gradually grew and 
flourished among them, till at last the power passed 
from the hands of the people, and vested itself wholly 
in patrician families. Gradually the people were 
shut out from any voice in the election of the Doge 
or the grand council of state. Busy with their money 
getting, they were quite content to let their public 


bers were elected and re-elected, till the election be- 
came a mere form, and the people at last awoke, to 
or Gat the power. had passed entixely out of their 


Venice was governed by a hereditary aristocracy of 
merchant princes; its constitutien,' when fuHy per- 
fected, is described by Sismondi as “uniting some 
of the most odious. practices of despotism with the 
name of liberty. Suspicious and perfidious in politics, 
and sanguinary in revenge, indulgent to tlie subject, 
sumptuous in the public service, economical: in the 
administration of the finances, equitable and impartial 
in the administration of justice, beloved by the people- 
who obeyed it, while it made the nobles, who partook 
its power, tremble.” 4 

he final step in. the concentration of power:twas- 
the appointment of the famous Council of Ten, whose 
administration concentrated ‘all that is possible:to ir- 
responsible power. The Council of Ten was, a‘secret: 
association formed from the larger coupcik and whose 
warrants overrode —all other Jegal. forms. » They 
governed by espionage; their were im every 
family, in every bed-chamber; nobody: kwew when 
they were speaking to one. Whom they accused 
were secretly seized, secretly tried, secretly con-: 
demned, and often sécretly executed. The Council of 
Ten were like the pikes that swim under a flock of 
young ducklings—every once in a while some one 
was drawn under and swallowed, and the rest looked 
ateach other and sailed on. The horrors of such a 
government are inconceivable, and it comforts one in 
the occupancy of the Austrians, that. tyranmous as 
they are, tliey are fo worse than the old oligarchy. 

Such a system could not long raise’up brave and 
valiant men, such as a state so precariously situated: 
between great contending powers needed: to: make it 
secure. Vénice was’ undermined and ready to fall, 
and when Napoleon took it, he only made manifest’ a: 
fact that had long existed. 

Since the time of its capture by him it has veored 
like its own seaweed, now this way and now that, 
between contending powers. Its pride avd self-re- 
spect have sunk with its power, its old families have- 
decayed and died out, and tho stranger possesses. its: 


gates. 

Yet even under the embers of Venice still slumber 
some live coals of patriotism and hope. The fair 
Bride of the Adriatic sits ia torn and faded garments, 
looking wistfully out of her deserted palaces towards. 
the day star that is now rising on Italy. Worn and 
faded and weary, she is all the princess still; and 
heaven speed the day of her deliverance. 

(To be continued.) 





Grorce LINtey, perhaps our greatest ballad writer, 
died recently. Out of 1,000 of his popular songs we- 
may name, “ Thou are gone from my gaze,” “ Ever of 
Thee,” &e. 


Recent's Parx.—A horse chesnut tree which forms- 
one of the many that border the broad walk of 
Regent's Park, now stands in full blossom, having 
been denuded of its leaves for some weeks past. It. 
has put forth its second blossom of the present year, 
and is quite an object of attraction. A deep trench is 
also being dug parallel with the avenue of trees, which 
will be filled’ with concrete, to confine the roots of the 
trees, and prevent them from drawing their sustenance 
from the earth preserved for the flower » for 
which they have been found to have a cubdeneiy 
A Monster or THR Deer.—On the merning of 
September 20th, between five and six o'clock, Mr. 
Henry Campbell, waterman, Custom House Quay, 
North Shields, caught with his boat-heok a fish called 
the sea-devil. Its length was four feet, and its 
breadth three feet. Its mouth when ed measured 
one foot each way. The entrance of its stomach ly 
one foot, from the tip of the jaw. When internally 
examined there was found abundant proof of the in- 
discriminate rapacity of its nature. This is the 
second fish of the kind captured at the same place 
within the last twenty years. The first was captured 
while making a pounce at the legs of a man standing 
upon the shore. 

Srreet AND River Crossincs.—A pa on 
“ Improvements applicable to the City of ae and 
other large Towns to improve Health and preserve 
Life,” by Mr. G. B. Galloway, was read at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, ia which it was 
suggested that the Corporation of London or a joint- 
stock company should purchase all bad house property 
and rebuild the houses on an improved plan, a part of 
which would be the placing of iron bridges across the 
streets at intervals from one house to another as a 
means of avoiding erossings. Further facilities for 
crossing the Thames, and extra footways en the 
outside of the bridges, were suggested. As regards 
the purifying of the air of the streets, it was advised 
that at every window in every heuse and in every 











truffle, and we only pronounce upon it after be has 


affairs be taken care of by great families, whose mem- 


open space plants and flowers should be grown. 
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STRANGERS SECRET 


BY 1HE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Seventh Marriage,’ “The Warning Voice,” “ Man ana 
his Idol,” &c. 


= <> 
OHAPTER LVIII 
PROFESSIONAL PERJURY. 


One 
Who having to untruth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie. The Tempest. 

Tuar highly reputable personage, Martin Harwood; 
who had sworn so stoutly before the coroner that the 
dead Neville Onslow was his son Jobn, was under 
strict orders from his real living son, Cheney Tofts, 
not to approach the neighbourhood of the Manor 
House under any pretext whatever, without being 
specially summoned thither. 

There was sound policy in this. 

It was easy enough for an unscrupulous man of no 
conscience whatever to repeat the lyihg statement 
which had been put into his mouth ; but it might have 
been difficult for him to support that statement, and 
te keep up his assumed character when assailed by 
the prying and curious, who were sure to gather round 
him in that neighbourhood. 

A chance word might, obviously, have ruined 
everything, and Tofts was too good a tactician to 
subject himself to danger of that sort. 

When he desired to see the old man in the way of 
business—and he never desired to see him from any 
but a business motive, father and son being united by 
no ties of affection—a line through the post brought 
him down by the next train, and they met in a 
private room at the Load of Mischief. 

On the evening after Tofts’ unfortunate recog- 
nition by the men at the railway station, such a meeting 
took place. 

Tofts was first at the inp, and unusually restless 
and impatient he appeared to be. The Fates were 
against him, and he fretted and chafed against their 
adverse influence. A few days ago all had seemed 
so smooth, so easy, se favourable to his plana, and now 
everything went so contrary. Little things of no 
moment in themselves had risen up like mountains in 
his path; people as indifferent to him as the dust 
beneath his feet had suddenly sprung up armed 
for his destruction. The man Gidley he had never 
noticed, except as presenting a scowling face whenever 
‘he wanted to snatch a kiss from the blooming Ruth 








{THE MYSTERY OF THE WESTERN WING.} 


As to the men he had met at the railway, he believed 
ne had never set eyes on them before. And now it 
seemed as if these people were destined to defeat the 
brightest and most cherished prospect of his life. The 
one had robbed him of the papers necessary to esta- 
blish his pretensions as Baliol Edgecombe, while the 
other had absolutely fixed his identity as Jolin 
Harwood ia such a manner that he despaired of 
getting over it. 

These thoughts occupied his mind as he paced the 
sanded floor of the private room at the Load of 
Mischief. 

There was not much in the place itself to draw 
him away from them. The yellow-washed walls 
were bare of ornament, except in respect of a coarse 
half-length portrait of » former landlord, in a highly 
apoplectic conditien of face and body; a long wooden 
table and two or three Windsor chairs which consti- 
tuted the furniture, unless an array of highly-polished 
pewter measures miglit be included in the list of it. 

The only variation to the irritating tepic of his 
misfortunes was afforded by an occasional recurrence 
to the face in the railway carriage. 

He could not get it out of his mind. 

It haunted him, and not without reason; for if it 
had been possible to believe that Baliol Edgecombe 
lived, and that this was the min, all his plotting, 
scheming, aud striving was useless. 

“But hang it, I must be deceived,” he decided, 
“The Duke is somebody else in whom Doriani is in- 
terested. As for the likeness, that goes for nothing. 
Nothing so deceptive as supposed likenesses.” 

As he came to this conclusion the door opened. 

It only opened wide enough, however, to admit the 
body of Martin Harwood, who bad a habit of squeez- 
ing himself through a doorway like a cat. 

He still wore the suit of mourning he had attended 
the inquest in; and it had not improved since that 
occasion. It had the general appearance of having 
been slept in nightly, while the hat, with its broad 
crape band, was beginning to assume the shape 
natural to this man’s bats, from the way in which he 
dragged them on his head like niglitcaps. 

“My dear boy-——” he began, in a soft undertone. 

“ Dear idiot!” interrupted the loving son. ‘‘ You've 
kept me kicking my heels in this hole over an hour.” 

“ Couldn't be helped, John——” the other was be- 
ginning. 

Tofts darted forward and seized his throat. 

“Call me John again,” he said, “and I'll murder 

ou.” 

“ Well, but-——” 

“T won't have it, I tell you,” said the other, 





om 


shaking his parent before relinquishing his hold. 
“You know who I am. You've sworn to it. I’m 
Baliol Edgecombe, son of Sir Baliol Edgecombe, of 
the Manor House, and if you can’t learn to remember 
that, why look out! That's aJl.” 

“You're a nice son, you are,” grumbled the old 
man, settling his cravat with hands that from their 
colour were well in keeping with the mourning suit. 

Tofts glared. 

“Do you want me to do you a mischief ?” he asked. 
“ Because if you go on with this bosh about sons, and 
the rest of it, I shall have to do it, and no mistake. 
Now, let’s come to business, And first, you sent two 
men to Nestleborough to look after ‘The Duke’ as you 
call hina?” 

“Tea” 

“They must be recalled and separated.” 

““ What for ?” 

‘Never mind. One must be sent to one part of the 
country—the farther off the better—and the other to 
another. Let them go on any pretext you can think 
of, and see that they stay where they are sent till L 
order them back. If it were possible to pick out a 
place in which a pestilence raged it would be so much 
the better.” 

“ Why, John—leastways, Baliol—they've been with 
me for years,” said Martin Harwood. 

“T know they have,” was the petulant answer, 
“and I wish to heaven you'd tortured them out of 
their minds, or into their graves. In a word, they 
recognize me, and must be got rid of. And now what 
of this man you write to me aboat—this Hool, Fool, 
what’s his name ?” 

“ Yool.” 

“ And what is it you tell me of him ?” 

‘Nothin’ more nor less than this,” the other re- 
plied. ‘He ’ave seen a deal o’ life, here, there and 
everywhere, and his memory is wonderful, for his 
age. Now, if there were anything you wanted swore 
to——” 

* What 2” 

“ Anything about a date or a hincident as was im- 
portant in your case, he’s the man. He’ll remember 
and take his book oath of it.” 

“You mean to say that here is a man who has never 
seen me in all my life——” 

“Oh, he may ’ave done so, you know,” the other 
suggested, with a meaning smile. 

**One who knows nothing of my affairs——” 

“ Only what he’s picked up. Bless you, he’s seen 
and heard a deal in his time.” 

“ And heis ready to come forward and swear to 
facts just as they are needed? Is that so?” 
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* Just so.” 

“ And you think I’m fool enough to go and put my- 
self in such a man’s power.” 

Harwood rubbed his stubbly chin with the brim of 
his hat. 

“ There’s a many do,” he replied. 

“* Impossible !” 

“ Bless your ‘art no—he gets his living by it.” 

“ B ; .@ 

“Well, he don't call it that.” 

“ But it is that, whatever he calls it. 
statements and swears to them?” 

“No. They’re mostly inwented for him.” 

“ But he swears——” 

“‘Swears? Oh yes, he'll swear hard and fast.” 

“And the man on whose behalf he does this is 
from that time his victim.” 

Harwood shook his head, and a sickly grin spread 
itself over his unwholesome face. 

“No, no; it don’t work that way,” he said. 

“No?” 

“ Not a bit of it. He swears and you pays, and it’s 
all over. To be down upon you he must convict 
himself o’ perjury, and it wouldn't pay. Not it.” 

Tofts reflected for 4 t 

His affairs were taking a turn in which he des- 
perately needed aid of the sort this fellow Yool 
was prepared to give. It would, as he saw, be a hard 
fight to establish his identity as Baliol Edgecombe the 
younger. It was harder than ever now that Claudia 
Guiver's papers had been snatched from his hands in 
a manner which was still a mystery to him. Now, if 
this fellow Yool could be induced to speak with cer- 
tainty on one cr two vital points, it would obviously 
clear the way of a great difficulty. 

That was a positive reason for engaging him. 

Then, to put it in another way, if he declined this 
man’s aid; in what direction was he to look for as- 
sistance ? 

“Show the man in,” he exclaimed, as the result of 
these cogitations. 

The 2 avon gag petjurer entered the room, shown 
in by Harwood, as he would have entered a witness- 
box directed by the usher of the court. He held his hat 
over his heart in his right hand, with his left pressed 
Open on the crown of it, and he balf bowed, as to my 
Lord Judge, as he slid forward, and then stopped, 
confronting Tofts. 

A little man was this Yool, with fox-coloured hair 
and fox-coloured whiskers and eyebrows, and appa- 
rently such a quantity of colouring matter of tlie 
foxy hue in his eomposition that it discharged itself 
in freckles all over his thin, hatchet face. Fartive 
eyes hid themselves away under the foxy eyebrows, 
and there was about the man the general air of living 
constantly in a timid, mistrustful state, as if he was 
never certain of his personal security; but held him- 
self liable at any moment to be called to account for 
ais misdeeds. His attire was that of a man of limited 
means who cultivated the semblance of respectability, 
avoiding everything fast or flashy as calculated to mili- 
tate against his credit and weight in the witness-box. 

“My service to you, sir,” said Yool, bowing over 
his hat. 

Tofts returned the bow. 

“ You are a—a—witness?” he asked. 

“Tt is often my privilege to be able to render as- 
sistance in difficult and complex cases,” replied Yool, 
evidently repeating a set form of words learned by 
rote. “I have seen much of life at home and abroad, 
and as I have a habit of observing and a retentive 
memory, my services are often in request.” 

‘“*T have heard of you, I think?” lofts asked. 

“ Possibly,” replied the man, in .the tene in which 
he was accustomed to answer cross-examining bar- 
risters. 

“You have.given important and unexpected evi- 
dence in several cases recently ?” 

“T have.” 

“You have even, I think, gone so far as to adver- 
tise in the newspapers that you have been possessed 
of facts, or have happened to witness incidents bear- 
ing upon such cases ?” 

“ Yes, sometimes—rarely, but sometimes, I - have 
gone so far,” was the modest reply. “It was in that 
way that I had the pleasure of meeting my good 
friend Mr. Harwood here some years ago.” 

Harwood acknowledged the bow accompanying 
this with a grunt. 

“ Let’s get on,” he said, “ business is business. I'll 
watch,” 

And he droppéd into a chair near the door, and sat 
stooping forward, so that his eyes could command a 
view through the keyhole. 

Budiness svas thereupon immediately proceeded 
with. Mr, Yool had not overrated himself when he 
said tiiat he’ was a man of experience, with great 
powers of observation, and an excellent memory. He 
had lived much in foreign parts, in any foreign part 
in which Tofts wished him to have lived. He had 
moved in society of all classes, which accounted for 
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the readiness with which he recalled persons and 
families the moment they were mentioned. And as 
to his memory, it was so tenacious that it retained 
conversations which had never been held, and incidents 
that had never occurred. 

The most fortunate circumstance was that Yoo! had 
lived in Spain. He recollected that the moment it was 


suggested to him. He had gone there as valet in the) , 


service of a nobleman who had died and left him. 
friendless in that strange land. By to-morrow he was} 


sure he should be able to remamber the name of the | 


nobleman, and the year in which thig rred. 


“Have you ever happenedgto live in the village of } 


Rosario, some twenty miles from Madrid?” Tofts asked, 
“Singular coincidence!” was the ready answer. 
“ That was where the nobleman died.” 
“ Then you remember the Chateau de Banta Fé?” 


Tofts read the name from one of Onglow's papers, 'f - 


which he drew from his pocket. 

“ Perfectly,” Yoo! replied. 

“T can zee a sketch of it,” said Tofts. 

“So much better; my memory is 

” 

“Good. At the period I mention an English gen- 
tleman ‘waé living there in close, retiroment with a 
beautiful woman, a Spaniard, to whom he was i- 
vately married,” 

“Just so,” replied the ready Yool. 

“The rumour went that he had run away with this 
lady from a plantation up the Amazon River in the 
Brazils—where he had been carried as a slave—after 
having shot down the proprietor of the place who 

to make her his mistress.” 
Ah, yes,” said Yool, with a sagacious nod of the. 
head, “the story created a great sensation in the 
ood 


neighbew thood.” 

Exactly. The Englishman was known as ‘The 
Duke,’ from some title which for the sake of security | 
he rily assumed; but his real name was Sir 

ecombe.” 

Ah! - That oozed out, didn’t it?” 

“No doubt. Such things generally do. The lady’s 
name was Idalia Guiver. Her mother was a widow of 
great family, but somewhat limited means, & native of 
Barcelona, and named Claudia Guiver.. She recently 

at Nestleborough; but that you need not recollect.” 

ool grinned. d 

“Sir Balint's wife died within one year after their 
union. She left behind her one son. In me you will 
recognise the features of Sir Baliol's offspring, the idol 
of his life.” t ‘ 

The man looked in the.impudent face thrust close 
to his without a smile. This sort af thing was his 
business; he lived by perjury, and studied and ela- 
borated it as if bearing false witness had been one of 
the fine arts.” 

“It is impossible that. one could forget those fea- 
tures,” he replied gravely; “‘ the child is father to the 
man, especially in respect of nose and eyes.” 

“Good. I see you aré getting a good general notion 
of my case, and now I shall want you to go into it 
slowly and carefully, and to remember much that is at 
present unknown to you. In addition to the sketch of 
the chateau, you shall have a description of the village, 
with the names of persons there whom you will men- 
tion accidentally, so that my papers may confirm your 
statement. You will recollect the name of my nurse, 
a tailor's wife, now dead, aud many other minute par- 
ticulars with which I shall refresh your memory. You 
will also produce your passport——” 

“‘ My passport ?” 

“Yes; the fic simile of my own; but with your 
name inserted in place of mine, and your description 
duly set forth. ° But leave that tome. Give me your 
address, and I will write to you when and where you 
may see me privately, and so ag not to attract at- 
tention. You vuderstand 2?” 

Yoo! pressed his hat to his heart and bowed. Tofts 
bade him “ Good night,” but he hesitated. 

Mine is a sort of profession, sir,” he said, ‘so you 
will pardon my ‘inting that a little cash in advance 7s 
the rule with professional men. We can't recover at 
law, you see, and after we're done with, people are 
not that Kberal as they ought to be, seein’ the ventures 
and the risks we runs.” 

Tofts took the hint and tossed the fellow a five- 
pound note, which was acknowledged with such a 
pressure of the hat to the bosom that it threatened to 
crush i¢ flat. 

Then Yool took his leave. 

Even Tofts felt:a relief at his absence, as one might 
do on getting rid of some noxious reptile, and as he 
glided out of the room, it would have been no great 
stretch of the imagination to have believed that Lc leit 
a slimy. trailas he went. 

“ Is it possible?” exclaimed Tofts, “that this man 
lives by breaking the Niath Commandment?” 

“ Possible!” growled his father. ‘“ Lots of em do 
it. See their advertisements in the papers any day 








you like.” 
And this assertion is literally true! 
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Ni enough, heaven kuows ;"but full of danger. 
The, slightest vor tay expose the whole thing 
ell, , L can but fail.” 

The consequences of the failure presenting them- 
selves in a vivid light—oespecially that form of 
consequence, penal seryitude for life—he natura'ly 
quickened his speed still more, and was proceeding at 
a rapid pace, when, chancing to look up, he stopped 
short with a sharp cry. 

Something before him. 

A white, flickering, moving something between the 
trees, as they opened out in the distance. 

His heart throbbed audibly. 

“ What is it?” he asked of liimsélf, in a soft, low 
earnest whisper. t 

It was moving on. He could sce the flutter of 
drapery, white and filmy. ,,The next moment it was 
gone. The trees might have hidden it, or it might 
have vanished into the ait.. Which was it? 

While he hesitated, not advancing a step, it came 


again. ‘ 
Tofts. was nota coward; buthe did net moye an 
inch forward. 


He could not. 

Ave, terror, some indefinable feeling chained him 
to the spot; whilehe stood transfixed, the object grew 
fainter, vanished, then appeared through a nearer 
vista—rreeappeained, and this time—advanced toward 

im 


He had it in his mind to cry out, to run, to secure 
his safety inany way, when the speed with which 
the object advanced, suddenly brought it within his 
range of visic-.. > 1 
With an exclamation of delight be, bounded for- 
ward; 1 2” 

In the supposed ghost he recognised only Flora 
Edgecombe in the white dress she usually wore durin: 
the warm summer evenings, 

Almost at the same moment she recognised him and 
instantly drew back. 

“Mr. Tofts!” she exclaimes, with gennine surprise. 

. “Yes,” he replied, “it’s your most devoted, au’ 
delighted to see you, though you have pretty well 
frightened me, out-of my senses. I took you for th 
family ghost, and that’s the truth; bat siace I'v 
found out my mistake so agreeably, permit me t 
offer you my arm.; You're going back, of course *” 

“1m simply .strolling; thank you,” Flora replied 
blind to the proferred arm. 

“But l've something to say to. you,” he. persist +d, 
“and we. couldn't, have, a better opportunity, You 
heard my proposal the other day 2?” 

‘*I heard your-threat,” she answered bitterly. 

“No. matter for words,” Tofts replied; cavalierly. 
“T made-you a fair; and under the circumstances, » 
handsome offer, and.if you compelled me to go farthe: 
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than I meant, and to convince you that I had good 
groaad fer the position I had taken up, it wasn’t my 
fault. But, that’s neither here nor there; you have 
had time to consider my proposal, and I've a right to 
expect that you’re prepared with an answer.” 

Flora trembled with indignation. 

“ You forget yourself, sir,” she replied. “ Nothing 
in my conduct has warranted you in addressing me 
in these terms.” 

“ As tothat,” was the answer, ‘what's the use of 
beating about the bush,. I know that I think a deuced 
deal more of you than you do of me. That's clear 
enough. Besides, you’ve as good as told me 80. 
Very well then; if you take me, it’s because you'd 
secure @ home for yourself and those about you, and 
because I’ve got it in my power to go a step beyond 
reducing you to beggary, the whole family of you. 
If you doubt me, ask-Sir Noel. Ask him if he can 
afford, if he dares to set me at defiance!” 

Alas! That very question had been asked, and 
Flora remembered but too well the answer she had 
received. That Sir Noel had indisoreetly given this 
man some influence over him, she did not doubt; at 
the same time she resolved to withstand to the last 
the advances Tofts was making, in the hope that some 
piece of good fortune would relieve her from what 
she regarded with so much repugnance, ; 

“T say,” repeated Tofts, finding she was silent, 
“ask him.” 

“Is it a pleasure to you to torture me?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“No. Iloveyou. I bave told you so.” 

“For heaven’s sake, peace,” cried Flora, with a 
sickening sensation at her heart. ‘‘Love me? You 
love me! Let us have done with this mockery. 
Whatever your motive in seeking my hand, it is a 
selfish one. Whatever feeling I may have unhappily 
inspired in you, prompting the step you are now 
taking, itis not love, it is not consideration, it is not 
even respect for me. None of these sertiments could 
animate the heart of a man who dares tell me that I 
am the price at which he puts my father’s safe y. 
But enough of this; and as to my answer to your 
suit, I can only say that at present my brother’s 
fate wholly engrosses me, and I can think of notiing 
else.” 
“And you think you are serving Gabriel by treating 
me with this haughty scorn?” 

The eyes of the bigh-born girl flashed fire. 

“Do I- understand you aright?” she demanded. 
“ Are you base enough, wicked enough even to hint 
that my brother's fate depeuds on my answer ?” 

“a W ame 


“ That you have it in your power to sport with his 
life, and that you would sacrifice it to punish my loath- 
ing of you? — Is this so?” 

Tofts hesitated. 

“Surely you can take a hint ?” he asked, in his free, 
coarse fashion. “It isn’t difficult to strengthen or 
weaken evidence, just as it happens, but ’tisn’t worth 
while to go into that. I’ve made you a fair and, on 
the whole, a generous offer, and I’ve shown you that, 
in accepting it, you save your father from an exposure 
that may end badly for-him. Now, when shall I have 
your answer ?” 

“ When?” 

“Yes. Fix your own time, and then I shall know 
what I’ve to expect. But mind, I don’t wait till this 
affair of my claim is settled. None of your having me 
if I prove my case, and throwing me over if I] don’t, 
mind that. Now, then, when am I to have tlie answer 
—yes or no?” 

Burning with indiguation, Flora turned away. 

“To such language,” she replied, bitterly, “I have 
n0 answer.” { 

“And pray why not?” 

“ Beeause it is such as no gentleman would address 
toa lady.” 

Tofts fired up. He had been touched on @-sore 

int. 

“ Oh, indeed, you have been put up to my being ‘no 
gentleman,’ have you ?” he demanded. “ Some of the 
doctor’s doings, eh? Or your precious father’s. We 
shall see by-and-by who's the gentleman and who 
isn't; and as to my language, it’s plain and straightfor- 
ward and honest, aud- such as I’ve a right to use. 
“Jove, I should think so indeed !” 

“ At all events,” said Flora, greatly hurt, “ I must 
decline to continue this conversation. When I give my 
reply to your proposal, and what|its nature may be, 
will depend on many circumstances.” 

“Oh, it will, will, it!” returned the other, exaspe- 
rated at her coolness, ‘Very well. Ouly just bear 
one thing in miad, I’m not speaking without book 
when I talk of my’ power in this family. Noel knows 
that: he’s perfect!y satisfied that I am his brother’s 
son, and that every hour that he and you remain in 
this place you’re doing me a wrong.” 

“ That is the question to be decided by the proper 
tribunals,” said Flora, with provoking calmness. 

“Yes,” retorted Tofts, “and that isn’t the only 





question they'll have to decide, if you don’t look out. 
"Tisn’t for nothing that Noel stands in awe of me. 
*Tisn’t for a trifle that he gives his reluctant con- 
sent for me to pay you my addresses. If you doubt 
me, ask him.” 

“ My father?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ask him if it is true that I claim your hand as 
the price of his life?” 

“ His life?” 2 

“Those are my words. Ask this, and perhaps 
when next we meet, you will condescend to fix a 
time when you will return an answer to my suit. 
Good night!” . 

He raised his’ hat with a caricatured assumption 
of deference, and was about to retire. 

“One moment,” cried Flora, raising her hands im- 
ploringly. “You know that I cannot listen to any 
tale of guilt or shame from my father’s lips. It 
would kill me. But if this is no delusion, if you are 
not working upon his fears and seeking to enslave 
him with some idle pretext, give me the means of 
verifying the truth of your boastful statement.” 

Tofts hesitated. 

“You decline. At least answer me one question,” 
said Flora. “Is this secret connected with the 
fate of the man you call your father, Sir Baliol Edge- 
combe ?” 

“*Jove, you've hit it this time,” was the reply. 

“ You believe that he met with a violent death, and 
that it was by my father’s hands?” 

“Why, how do you know this?” asked the other, 
in astonishment. 

“No matter. Enough that I do know of these 
suspicions, aud beyond this, I know they are un- 
founded.” 

* Because Sir Noel has told you so?” 

“ And what then ?” 

“Then he will not hesitate to trust you with the 
secret of the mystery of the western wing of the 
Manor House,” 

With these words, Tofts again bowed, and retired, 
leaving Flora Pdgecombe looking after him aghast. 





CHAPTER LX. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE WESTERN WING. 
On ev’ry side the aspect was the same, 
All ruined, desolate, forlorn and savage ; 
No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify or ravage. Bin Hood 

Tue effect which words produce on those who 
hear them does not depend wholly on the words 
themselves. 

An expression casually dropped may have. the 
effect of a spark on a powder mine, simply because 
the hearer’s mind is charged to receive it. 

So it was with the last expression Tofts had used. 
It seemed to light up and bring vividly before the 
eyes of Flora Edgecombe much to which she had 
hitherto been blind. The “mystery of the western 
wing,” simple words in themselves, awoke a train of 
reflection that recalled not only much which she had 
passed unheeded, but much that she had absolutely 
forgotten. 

It recalled to her how visitors at her father’s table 
had often expressed a natural surprise at the neglected 
state of that portion of the building, and the singalar 
pain which such remarks always appeared to occasion 
her father. There was no reasonon the surface why he 
should have been thus moved. Again, she could not 
but recollect the scrupulous care witk which all the 
doors leading to that wing were ‘blocked up, and 
the strict injunctions given to the domestics that‘on 
no account should they enter that:proscribed part of 
the mansion. 

And then the night of the fire~that mysterious fire 
for which no one could account; was it possible for 
her to forget how strangely Sir Noel had acted then? 
His manifest terror lest anyone should venture into 
the place exceeded even his apprehension ‘for its 


safety. That she well remembered: And no less |: 


vivid was her recollection of the fact that when all 
was over her father haa; denied himself refresh- 
ment and rest until an‘ ssable barrier had been 
raised about the charred-and smoking ruius. 

Thinking over all-these things by the light of the 
expression Tofts hadused,. there was one other point 
which came out in broad relief in her memory. Neville 
Onslow’s presence in the burning wing; at a time 
when he was suppose to be at the other end of the 
county, was mysterious, and had never been explained. 
Nor had Sir Noel’s terror at the discovery that it was 
he whom Gabriel had found there, and had saved at 
the risk of his life. 

All these things put together suggested—what ? 

Clearly that some crime had been committed in that 
part of the Manor House, of which Sir Noel Edge- 
combe was at least cognizant. 

Of this Flora was convinced. 


Then what was the natare of the crime ? 

On this point the pencil endorsement on that letter 
of Sir Baliol Edgecombe’s stolen from Claudia Guiver 
shed a direct light. 

“That part of the house conceals some clue to the 
hapless Sir Baliol’s fate,” Flora decided, shuddering 
as she did so, “and this clue, known to Tofts, is 
sufficient to compromise my father. Thank heaven! 
I have drawn from him an admission that his hands 
are unstained with blood. ‘Those were his words, and 
I must believe him ; but how far he has placed him- 
self within the limits of danger, I have yet to learn.” 

While speaking she drew near the Manor House. 

A few lights glimmering here and there through 
the trees showed where it stood; but its aspect was 
frowning and gloomy in the gathering night. It had 
none of the splendour of bygone times, when, 
crowded with gueste, it had exhibited long rows of 
shining windows, giving it the appearance of being 
illuminated from roof to basement. A change -had 
come over the old place—a sad and terrible change— 

For over all there hung a clond of gloom 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted. 
And Flora, who had spent a happy childhood in the 
old place, felt this acutely in the existing desolation of 
her heart and of her life. 

Little disposed for company, she drew her light 
shaw) closely about her shoulders, and wandered to 
and fro on the lawn, and along the paths which led 
here and there through the gardens surrounding the 
house. Presently, becoming weary, she seated her- 
self in a rustic chair, which formed a favourite 
retreat of hers in the summer weather. It was placed 
in a sheltered nook behind one of tho buttresses of 
the older portion of the house, and was both quiet 
and secluded. 

At this hour it was only just.visible by the faint 
_— from several windows above it on the second 

oor. 

Two of these appertained to Sir Noel’s study, and 
Flora, looking up, perceived that the casements were 
open for the sake of the little breeze stirring. 

It was very little, for the night was sultry, and 
so still that hardly a leaf stirred. 

Absorbed in her own reflections, it was some tima 
before Flora became aware of the sound of voices in 
her father’s room. On a sudden they became louder, 
as if those conversing had broken into angry 
altercation. 

Flora could hear distinctly what passed. 

“You have deceived me,” she heard her father 
say. “ [had at least a right to be treated with fairness 
by you, and you have deceived me in the grossest 
manner. I had your assurance that those papers were 
destroyed.” 

It was Doriani who answered. 

“ T suppose it is a characteristic of mine,” he said, 
“but I have a dislike to destroy papers. These, 
however, I considered as good as destroyed.” 

“ Better,” retorted Sir Noel, with bitterness, “since 
you could at any moment bring them to bear 
against me. You are one of the worst class of 
hypocrites ; so smooth, so insinuating, and so deadly. 
You would deceive even men of your own stamp:” 

“I would try,” replied the other, meekly. 

“As it is, a special providence has given these 
decuments into my hands, and they no longer 
exist.” 

i#'Then there is no need to say more,” rejoined 
Doriani, complacently ; “ only the less you say about 
special providence the better, I should think. Were 
1 Providence, you are not just the man I should go 
out of my way to serve.” 

“That is beside the question,” Sir Noel replied. 
“Tt is enough that all this dangerous evidence is de- 
stroyed, and no thanks to you. But suppose they 
had got into the hands of this impostor, Tofts? 
Added to what he already knows, they would have 
— it impossible for me to struggle against 

im. 

* You allude to the secret he has gained possession 
of?” asked Doriani, in a peculiar tone. 

“Yes; that which he has discovered in Onslow’s 
papers; though how Onslow became possessed of it is 
indeed a mystery.” 

“Might not your own manner have roused his 
suspicions ?” asked the doctor. 

“Surely not. How was that possible?” 

“Your trepidation and evident terror at the mere 
mention of the west wing——” 

“ Not unfounded, if I can belieye you.” 

“ If you can believe me?” 

“Yes, ‘If you have not deceived me in this as 
you have done in the matter of destroying the 
papers ?” 

Doriani was evidently startled. 
It was with a contemptuous sneer that he an- 
swered: 

wt! qoa doubt me, why not satisfy yourself. Tho 
secret door in the library leads to the west wing, and 
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crypt. Descend, examine for yourself. Nothing is 
easier.” ; : 

There was something inexpressibly painful in the 
tone in which the baronet answered. 

“You know that I have attempted this, and you 
know what happened. You know that, overcome 
with terror—for I am a coward in crime, and I admit 
it—I dropped senseless upon the floor, while my 
lamp originated the flames which all ascribed to the 
lightning of heaven.” ot dg 

A shert, sharp, sardonic laugh was Doriani’s com- 
mentary upon this statement. 

Flore hot no more. Perhaps the voices ceased, 
or the window might have been closed, or even the 
strong feeiings which these words awoke in her 
might have overpowered her. It was long after that 
she quitted the seat she was occupying and entered 
the house, moving along like one in a dream. 

This mystery of the western wing to which Tofts 
had alluded, and which was evidently an important 
point between her father and Doriani, held her like a 


spell. 
Phe could think of nothing else. 

It was clear to her that this was the source of the 
influence which the doctor had for years exercised at 
the Manor House, while it was equally evident that 
Tofts relied upon it wholly in his project for making 
her his wife. 

What was this secret, then? 

The question became overwhelmingly important, 
both to her father and to herself. 

It seemed that night that the answer to it would 
affect the future of herself and all who were dear to 
her. It seemed as if that answer wasof an im- 
portance so great that no sacrifice was too great to 
acquire it. 

The more she thought it over the more strongly 
was this impressed upon her. 

Both Doriani and Tofts were working upon her 
father’s fears. That was ebvious. She had long 
suspected that this was the source of the Doriani in- 
fluence, but attributed it to the doctor's confidential 
knowledge of Gabriel's strange malady. What she 
had overheard threw a new light onthe matter. She 
saw now clearly and distinctly the real position of 
affairs. 

“My father’s terror makes him a puppet in the 
hands of those men,” she said. 

Then, after long reflection, a sudden and daring 
resolution shaped itself in her mind. 

“T will do what he cannot,” she exclaimed, half 


aloud. “I will investigate for myself, and learn the 
real cause and nature of this mystery. I will do it, 
and to-night.” 


Full of this purpose, she retired to rest early, on 
the plea cf melancholy and indisposition. By so 
doing she got rid of the attentions of her maid before 
the customary hour, and being thus left to herself, she 
made her preparations calmly and with the utmost 
deliberaticn. 

For the sake of safety, the servants were in the 
habit of using closed lanterns in going about the house 
after dark. One of these had been left in a corner of 
Flora’s wardrobe long since, and this she now drew forth, 
examined, and lit. It would, she calculated, burn several 
hours. The question of providing a weapon next en- 
gaged her attention, but after turning it over in her mind 
she decided against it. ‘True, the place was lonely and 
deserted ; but it was not likely to be the resort of any 
human being. The terrors she had to anticipate 
were not those against which any sueh precaution 
was available. What she had most to fear were the 
creations of her ewn excited imagination, and such 
discoveries as by their dread suggestiveness might 
alarm and overcome her. 

Having decided this point, Flora Edgecombe se- 
lected a book from a dozen on a stand near her bed, 
and opening it, by way of pretext for sitting up, in 
case anyone should enter the room, she sat down to 
wait till the household should have retired, and the 
house be at peace. 

It seemed an interminable time till this happened. 

Eleven o'clock sounded from the stable clock; then 
twelve boomed forth, then one. 

Still the solitary watcher could hear voices, at in- 
tervals, and occasional footsteps, while the turning of 
keys in locks and other domestic sounds warned her 
that some of the inmates were still stirring. 

At length every sound died away. 

A profound, an awful silence pervaded the house. 
‘eee with the grandeur, the desolation of the 

mb. 

Then Flora rose, and opening the door of her cham- 
ber, looked forth. It was a dark night, and the eorridor 
stretching on either side the door was black to the 
eye. She opened the lantern. The vivid ray of. the 


unimprisoned light startled her: it seemed as if what 
was so bright to her eyes, must open those of others. 
So, in alarm, she drew back, and hesitated; then feel- 
ing the overpowering necessity of the task she had 
undertaken, she darted forth. 





“The secret door in the library leads to the west 
wing.” 

She recollected those words, and her first step was 
to descend to the library, which was on the ground 


floor, and not far distant. The door was ajar, and on 
reaching it she peeped in. 

It bad a ghostly aspect, that vast room dimly re- 
vealed by the strange light. Hanging wrappers of 
holland covered up the book-shelves, and here and 
there a bust on a pedestal, protected in the same way, 
presented a startling aspect. The features of the marble 
faces were dimly outlined, like those of the dead be- 
neath a sheet. 

The secret door might have presented an insuper- 
able obstacle, but Flora had, fortunately, surprised the 
secret of it years and years ago. She had entered the 
room suddenly when a child, and to her astonishment 
had beheld a door, with the back painted in imitation of 
volumes of books, standing open. Having at that time 
nothing to eonceal, Sir Noel had explained the nature 
of this to his child, and had shown her the spring by 
which it was opened, a circumstance that long 
since passed from his mind. 

Flora now availed herself of this knowledge. 

Within a few moments she had opened the door, 
had passed through, and was descending a winding 
stone staircase. 

This terminated at another door, with a rusty key 
in the lock of it. 

Flora’s strength hardly enabled her to turn that 
key; but when the feat was accomplished, the door 
grated open on its hingss, and there was a cold, damp 
rush of air which must have extinguished an exposed 
and unprotected light. 

Upon the lantern Flora carried it produced no 
effect, and summoning all her -strength, she passed 
through the doorway. 

Then she was in the chapel which her ancestor had 
desecrated by converting it into a dining-hall. It 
was now nothing more than aruin. The recent 
conflagration had told upon it most powerfully, and 
the baronet’s daughter shuddered as she found herself 
amidst a labyrinth of charred and blackened timbers, 
apparently threatening her with destruction. 

But she dared not indulge her fears. The purpose 
for which she had come there must be accomplished, 
and that while nerve and strength would serve her. 
Bearing in mind Doriani’s taunting words, “the 
third panel on the right,” she hastily scanned the 
wainscot oak with her lamp. 

There was the third pangl, and in the corner of it 
a spring similar te that of the secret door in the 
library. Time, damp, or the effects of the fire ren- 
dered this hard to move; but it acted under pressure, 
and the panel slid back, revealing the descent to the 
crypt. 

This also consisted of a narrow flight of stone 

steps. 
An earthy and revolting smell assailed the intrepid 
girl's nostrils as she prepared to descend; bat she 
was not dismayed. She did not even hesitate, but 
gathering up ler skirts around her, descended step 
after step. 

The staircase terminated in a low groined vault, 
the first of several constituting the chapel crypt. 

The first vault was quite empty. 

The second, into which it opened, was obstructed 
with lumber, rotting timbers, and fragmeats of carved 
masonry, evidently removed here during the altera- 
tions by which’the chapel had been converted into a 
hall adapted to secular purposes. 

Passing through the first and second vault, Flora 
reached the third. That also was choked with lum- 
ber; but there was an open cleared space in the 
ceutre of it. 

The light of the lamp fell upon the space an in- 
stant, and was then extinguished with a crash. 

It had fallen from Flora’s hand as on looking down 
her eyes had detected the white bones of a skeleton 
lying on a stone floor. 

(To be continued.) 





ParistAN Sportinc Costume, &c.—Has any of 
your readers had the supreme happiness of contem- 
plating a genuine Parisian arrayed for the chase ? 
Verily, Solomon in all his glory was not like one of 
these. I peer in at the great Schneider's window, 
and examine that splendid model of a “gentleman 
chasseur” he sometimes exhibits. The coat is of 
velvet, the facings of silk, frogged and braided, and 
full, literally full, of pockets of every size. ‘he upper 
part of the vest is open to exhibit une chemise de fan- 
taisie, the neck rendered dégagé by the flowing ends of 
a rainbow-coloured tie. ‘he breeches are ef the 
baggy -Zouave shape, with little jet tags or buttons 
running down the sides—admirable, I should think, 
for pushing through a good thick covert. These are 
met by leggiags of a light buff, ornamented after the 
fashion of those of an Albauian. The boots I did not 
see, but imagination will readily paint them as made 





of the best doeskin, with tips of patent leather. The 
cap was basin-shaped, of black velvet, with a long 
peak, and ornamented with a red tassel and a cock’s 
feather. The shoulder was crossed by a tartan plaid, 
while by the side of this Nimrod was suspended a bag 
something in size and appearance like a ship’s ham- 
mock. Behind him, in a leather case, was his gun, 
and ready to his hand was the broad-bladed hunting- 
knife so necessary when a hare is brought to bay, or 
in digging out of his subterranean retirement x 
wounded rabbit. This is the superb foreign “ sports- 
mans ” our own Leech so loved to sketeh—a mixture 
of Reb Roy, William Tell, Romeo, and Dugald Dalgetty 
You can see his model in almost any of the “ em- 
poriums” on the Boulevards; but your correspondent 
has had the infinite happiness of seeing him in tho 
field, a sight. to make a young man old with envy, 
ve nang individual hare to stand on end with aston- 
ment. 








ENGLAND'S GREATNESS. 


Tue burdens of taxation are laid upon the rich ; 
and so lightly do they fall upon the labourer and 
artisan that they may live in England without con- 
tributing ene penny towards the support of her 
government. That is to say, they may live upon 
meat, bread, butter, milk, and heaven's best gift, 
pure water. Upon these necessaries of life ns tax is 
laid. It is only when the working man indulges in 
luxuries that he contributes towards the taxation of 
the country. This perhaps can be said of n0 other 
nation under heaven. 

But not only territorially and politically, but also 
commercially, is England’s greatness seen. How 
vast is her commerce. There are few sights more 
imposing, or more calculated to impress the foreigner 
with England’s unbounded: wealth and greatness, 
than the forests of masts upon which his eyes rests as 
he ascends the Thames. So great is the number that 
you are almost ready to imagine that all the ships 
of the world had been collected and assembled in its 
course. 

Yet the port of London contains but a remnant of 
England’s great commercial fleet. The’ shipping in 
the Mersey almost equals that of the Thames. Add 
to these Hull, Bristol, Cardiff, Newcastle-on-T yne, 
and other places, and the aggregate is something as- 
tounding. Yet, great as is the aggregate, it must be 
— with our ships spread throughout the 
world. 

Again, England's manufacturing districts ar» 
gigantic hives of industry. Her manufactures ard 
exported to all the ends of the earth, and but few ara: 
the families in the civilised world who do not possess 
articles of English manufacture. Indeed, England 
may almost be said to furnish the earth and clothe the 
world! Of the prodigious quantities of England's 
manufactures some idea may be formed from what a 
single firm can produce. Some time back, when ino 
Leeds, I was told of one house spinning yarn daily 
sufficient to pass thrice round our globe! So vast is 
the machinery of England, that we are in a position to 
manufacture articles exceeding in quantity the pro- 
— powers of the whole male population of the 
word. 

Everything connected with England is of a colossal 
character. Her national debt exceeds the whole 
wealth of the world; and yet this enormous debt adds 
to her greatness: it is only so much ballast to the 
State vessel, giving us additional stability and 
security. 

Again, look at) England’s greatness from another 
standing-point. In her moral grandeur she will not 
be found inferior to her physical greatness. Science, 
literature, and gerieral education receive fostering care 
and munificent patronage: and her monuments of 
benevolence are upon a scale of magnificence which 
eclipse everything like it elsewhere, 

But the climax of England's greatness fs to be found 
in her religious institutions. The religious element 
is the real secret of Eugland’s real greatness, and 
without this element she would infallibly descend 
into moral, social, commercial, aud political littleness 
or baseness. é 

But England, as if unsatisfied with any evahescent 
greatness, as if a greatness for the present or for 

osterity were not sufficient—seeks a boundless and 

mperishable greatness—an eternal glory. In her 
physical and commercial grandeur, her ships traverse 
every sea and ocean. Slie has peopled another werld, 
and established her fame throughout all habitable 
space. But in her sublimer character, she has not only 
covered her own land with sacred temples, but she has 
transplaated living holy temples to every corner of 
the earth, to rescue from death such as “live without 
God and without bepe in the world.” In the great day 
of reckoning, when the nations shall be assemb‘ed to 
give in their account of what they have done for the 
world, what nation will have so many trophies, so 








many converts, as our own 
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Thus, when we view our country, the British Em- 
pire, territorially, politically, commercially, morally, 
and religiously, we are im with her unparal- 
leled ess and grandeur. The phenomena of the 
British people affords ample material for speculation 
equally for the philosopher and the moralist. j 

In whatever aspect we view the English nation, it 
is a remarkable people. Numerically insignificant, 
occupying a little island in the mighty waters, yet she 
governs something like 200,000,000, or nearly one 
fourth of the human race; and her territcry comprises 
an area exceeding the whole of Europe, and encircles 
the earth! 


OVER THE QUICKSANDS. 


CHAPTER!. 
DEAD. 


THe sun, a great red disc, was sinking slewly into 
the ocean. L 

The gay little pony-carriage rolled briskly along 
over the hard, white sand, the silver-bitted, high- 
stepping thorough-breds dextrously managed by the 
fairest amazon that ever drew the reins, Idyl Lee, the 
reigning belle of the season. , 

Fair, indeed, most gloriously fair, was this blonde 
beauty; fair-to the exclusion of all other fair ones; 
utterly, entirely, trebly so, with regard to her com- 
panion. 

What could she have been thinking of—this other 
one—low-browed, heavy-eyed, white-lipped, a look 
as expressionless as the dead, leaning listleasly back 
in the corner of the carriage, utterly indifferent to 
all the excitement and bustle of the brilliant, pleasure- 
secking crowd, passing, repassing, shifting, changing 
before her like the glittering colours in a kaleidoscope. 

A milk-white steed and acoal-black one. Howthey 
arched their shining, full-veined necks, as they came 
prancing, mincing, daintily pacing up the promenade. 
Down to the saddle-bows vent the uncovered heads of 
the riders as the elegant equipage of “‘la belle Lee” 
dashed past them. 

Guy Rivers’ cheek flushed hotly; he looked as though 
he were breathing in an inspiration. 

Thorndike Marston smiled at his rapt look. 

“Come, now, confess that in all your travels you 
never met with anything half so fair. There will be 
no need of hunting the world over again. Behold the 
rarest of all earth’s jewels here at home’s portals. 
isn't she magnificent, though ?” 

“ But that’s not the word.” -- 

“What then ?” 

“ Exquisitely frail, divinely sensitive, touchingly 
mournfal,” he answered, breathlessly. 

“Well, you always see things differently from any- 
body else. But how you can bring all those apos- 
trophes to bear upon this great, white, creamy crea- 
ture, with all that blonde hair tumbling into blinding, 
wind-blown masses about her face, is beyond my 
ken. All I can think of, when I look at her, is just 
full-blown water-lilies softly swaying with the slow 
ripple of the waves. On my faith, nothing but magni- 
ficent can suit.” 

“But can’t you understand? I don’t mean the 
blonde—the other one, who is she ?” 

“Not the blonde? Why, she’s the reigning belle, 
my dear boy. It isn’t possible you've had the bad 
taste to pass her by, to have eyes only for—that’s too 
rich.” ' 

The slight, sarcastic laugh grated upon Guy’s nerves. 
He spoke impatiently: 

“ Your mirth is ill-timed, I am in earnest.” 

“What! Can T believe my senses? The elegant, 
the fastidious, the unapproachable Guy Rivers, going 
down without an effort before the—indeed, I cannot 


on. 
“ Softly, Thorn, or the jest willturn into something 


more. Will you tell me who sheis?” 

‘* There, there, here you have it. The one adored 
—now I'll watch you wince—is handkerchief-carrier, 
waiter-in-general, an humble satellite and——” 

“Thorndike Marston, have done, at your peril. 
Another word and you shall answer for it as for a 
deadly ingult.” 

It came hoarsely through Guy’s shutteeth. Thorn- 
dike Marston looked at him in amazement, and drop- 
ping his bantering tones, said, slowly: 

* And am I, then, to believe that you are really and 
truly so interested in Miss Mabel Rogére? Why, she 
is,considered as more‘dead than alive.” 

Gay Rivers flung back his tawny locks. 
low on his neck like a lion’s mane. 

‘I feel it; sho is my fate, what I have been looking 
forall these years. love her. I will have her, so 
help me heaven.” 

And he bent his head reverently, and no werd more 
concerning her passed his lips. 

A world of deep, unswerving resolve shone out of 
the steady, steel-blue eyes. ‘Thorndike Marston noted 
it, bitterly. How should he work against thatiron will? 


They hung 





Quick as lightning it flashed through him. 

- was with all his accustomed easy suavity that he 

oke. 
sas They say I am the favoured suitor of the peerless 
Idy?. As I have the entrée there at all hours, I may 
be of assistance to you.” 

Lounging on the piazza that night, Thorndike 
Marston planned it all out. If he stretched out his 
hand he could touch Guy, and there he sat so near to 
him, his friend, plotting evil against him. 

Why should he? Mabel Rogére, Idyl Lee’s paid 
companion, held over him a subtle charm. 

Her cold indifference but fanned the flame. Tho 
world thought him a follower in Idyl’s train; he 
encouraged therumour. It kept him near the true 
and unconscious object of his worship, and prevented 
the derisive laugh that would be sure to attack him. 
The “ Marston pride” had passed intoa proverb. In 
the world’s opinion this would be a mésalliance. Such 
a thought he knew would never enter Guy’s head, 
and he felt that in him was a formidable rival, and so 
he plotted against him. 

Guy was the soul of honour; one word would have 
been sufficient; but Thorndike Marston was not man 
enough to say it. 

No, he had rather trail the venom of his hate over 
every fair blossom that Guy’s love could foster. 

This was what he chose. 


al 


CHAPTER II. 
THE AWAKENING 


Tr was a perfect crush at the Lee’s that night. The 
spacious, airy rooms, opening one into another, 
throughout the entire length of the house, were thrown 
open to the guests. 

The long, dazzling vista was ablaze with light, 
radiant with gorgeous toilettes, alive with beauty’s 
smile. 

The rapturous waltz-music rose and fell in unison 
with flying feet and the hum of many voices, and 
in between came the sough of the restless sea, rolling 
the surf up against the shore. 

Mabel liked to hear it, the ocean’s grand, half-sobbing 
monotone. She stood leaning half way out of the low 
French window, listening intently, her hands clasped 
and drooping, as usual, but her eyes were dreamy and 
full of a delicious languor to-night. The old, wea-y, 
frozen hopelessness had died out of them, for a time, 
at least. 

“Mabel!” She did not start nor turn, only half- 
smiled, as though the voice fitted into her dream. 

“Mabel!” Guy Rivers stepped out upon the tarf 
and daisies in front of her. 

“ Yes, Guy,” answered she, still dreamily. 

“Queen Mab, will you come to the shore with 
me ?” 

“Beware!” The whisper sounded in Mabel’s ear 
like a serpent’s hiss. She shuddered and stood still ; 
then hurried through the thick shadows, impatient 
to reach the moonlight. 

It was a perfect face she looked up into; every 
feature of it stood out, in the silvery light, in bold 
relief ; a face to believe in. 

“Do you know you always put mein mind of some 
timid bird, for ever dreading the fowler’s snare? Why 
is it ?” 

“Guy, I think I never told you of my early life. 
Listen! I will tell you now.” 

Mabel stood as rigid «nd motionless as the rock she 
leaned against. Her white dress glistened coldly in 
the moonbeams, and the silvery spray, as it dashed up 
among the rocks at her feet, seemed to wrap her in a 
ghostly winding-sheet. Her words came short and 
quick ; she spoke in French. 

“T am a Parisienne. My father was a banker, 
and very rich, so they said. We had carriages 
and servants; we lived in the fashionable world 
But my father died suddenly, He left nothing, 
we found, but debts. We sold the furniture, the 
plate, our own jewels. You see we could not bear 
to have anything cast against the dead. And we 
were destitute, my poor mother and I. It was sad, 
was it not, monsieur? But then such things are 
natural. Money takes to itself wings, and children 
should bury their parents. Then my mother died. 
This grieved me very sore. Butstill 1 had something 
to live for. I wasso young, then, monsieur, and I 
believed in Alphonse.. He was away when ali this 
trouble came, but I had written him. He had been my 
betrothed from infancy. Every morning I said, ‘ He 
will surely come to-day,’ and every night, ‘i know 
he will be-here to-morrow.’ Finally, I had spent my 
last shilling. Hunger made me restless. I went out. 
Do you know I saw lim in the street? I went up to 
him, although he was not alone. Joy had made me 
bold. He looked at me, and went on talking. I 
grasped his arm. ‘Alphonse, it is I.’ He paid no 
attention. ‘Alphonse, do you not know me?’ He 
shook off my haud. I was paralyzed. He laughed 





scornfully, 
ar.’ 

“Oh, Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Yes, monsicur, then 
mg heart broke. No, itturnedtostone. It killed mo, 
but i still lived. I was sixteen then. I stood thero 
where he left me. I was very still. I felt my faco 
settling as I had watched my mother’s after she was 
dead. Madame la Baronno drove up the Boulevards 
past me. She took me home. I didn’t mind. IE 
never thanked her. Then she brought me to Madame 
Lee. It made no difference. It was all the same to 
me. 

“It is five years since then. I have been like a 
clod, I have been dead all that time.” 

Guy wotld not longer be silenced. 

“Oh, dearest, wake! wake to happiness and me.” 

“No, let me be—let me stay aslam. The old way 
must be the best way. Nothing can trouble me now. 
If I wake, what surety have [ that it will not bo 
to apereees happiness, to a blacker misery in the 
end ?’ 

“You torture me,” was wrung from Guy's lips 
“Can you not feel that, with me, even the winds of 
heaven shall be kept from fanning your cheek too 
roughly ?” 

“ Words, words! Have not I heard them before ? 
How can I feel what is in your heart? Alphonse 
told me he loved me, but Alphonse was false. Strange 
that Lever cared. When | think of it now, it seems 
as though it was somebody else it happened to.” 

“ Mabel, have pity on me, on yourself,” Guy flung 
himself down despairingly. ‘ Believe in me, trust in 
me. No danger but [ will dare for you; no misery, 
disgrace, nor ruin, but I will share with you; no 
— that I will count too costly to lie at your 
eet.” 

“ Monsieur, you compel me to it. Your words are 
very brave and fair; but, after all you have said, I 
have not faith enough to foretell how you would act 
if danger should come to me.” ; 

Guy’s face was buried in his hands; he moaned as 
if in agony. 

“Hush!” Mabel soothed him as she would a child 
He caught her hand suddenly. It lay between his 
burning palms like a snowflake, as white, as cold, ag 
frozen; and only the ocean-pulse beating time for 
them hoarsely. 

Their eyes met. She made a motion to withdraw 
her hand. It fluttered and grew warm in his grasp. 
Snowflakes always melt when they are wooed by the 
sun. 

All Guy’s deathless love bounded into his eyes, 
surged over, and at last Mabel felt the resistless 
power of its rising tide, and once more lay engulfed 
in its living waters. 

“ You tremble and turn away. Tell me you will 
trust me.” 

“I cannot say,” she cried, harshly. She could not 
accept, as yet, this sudden awakening. Then, a little 
calmer, “I must have time to think first.” 

**Oh, do not; there is no need.” 

Mabel interrupted him imperiously—* I say I will 
have time.” Now her voice sank to its old mocking 
cadence. ‘You need the timo, too. Whe can tell 
but that by another tide your promise will be swept 
away? Look! We will make marks in the sand 
and see which will last the longer.” 

“Now, hear me swear by all——” 

“ Monsieur, you forget yourself. We will act like 
children no longer. ‘Think it over well. Remember, 
this is a bold venture, for you as well asme. My 
nature is already cold and misshapen ; a second trial 
would goad it to desperation. Then, to-morrow, if 
you still care, and if you dare come to me——” 

“Dare? Oh, my beloved, all things will I dare for 
such a boon.” 

The black rocks rose up frowning behind them, 
ledge above ledge, and at the base huge boulders 
threw threatening shadows to their very foet. It 
lookad ill-omened. 

It struck Mabel so, and her sight seemed to waver 
and grow unsteady, or else if was a shadow nighost 
them that moved as she gazed searchingly into its 
depths. The fancy clung to her all the way back to 
the house. 

They parted at the open casement, he bowing low 
over her hand and murmuring “ To-morrow, remem 
ber! Ob, Queen Mab, never fear but I will dare.” 


He said, ‘Let me pass, my pretty 


CHAPTER IIL 
DRIFTING. 


Mant moved forward, slowly threading her way 
through the crowded room towards Idyl Lee. She 
found her, as usual, the centre of a thronging crowd, 
eager to pay homageto the queen of the fete. She 
sat superb in her voluptuous beauty. Diaphanous 
waves of pale sea-green aerophane swayed and swung 
about her. der priceless parure of shells enhanced 
the mellow splendour of her neck and arms. Delicate, 
vibrating sea-mosses, the tiny shells still clinging to 
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them, hung from the bronze coils that crowned her 
transcendant beauty. 

Idyl Lee, gloried, as well she might, in her in- 
toxicating power. But could that be Mademoiselle 
Rogtre standing by her chair? No wonder people 
looked at her ia astonishment that night. The 
wildly-bewitching eyes gleamed like twin stars at 
midnight from under the jetty blackness of her droop- 
ing lashes, and the tremulous quiver of the little mouth 
gave a new beauty to the delicate face, whose pure 
whiteness strongly contrasted with the masses of her 
blue-black hair, that, under the glaring lights, flashed 
back in purplish Iustre. The rosy mmntle of love was 
spread over her; it flushed her cheek with the rare 
tint a child’s face sometimes wears on first awakening 
from dewy slumbers. Thorndike Marston knew the 
meaning of this more than earthly beauty, and cursed 
his folly. The prize wasslipping through his fingers, 
after all. Oh, the pride that had held bim back! If 
he had only—but where was the use of thinking of 
that? he wouldn’t give up yet. How he watched 
Mabel. She fascinated him. The courtly grace and 
bearing she had learned long ago in the drawing- 
rooms of the ancient noblesse served her in good 
stead now. She took them all by storm. She was 
the idol of the hour. 

Thorndike Marston could have thrown himself at 
her feet and worshipped her there before the whole 
world. But it was too late for that now. 

“You are angelically beautiful to-night. Is it 
because you are happy ?” 


“ Ab!" —with a sigh—“if it could only last.” They’ 


were separated from the crowd. He had manceuvred 
to bring it about. “If it could only last. I thought 
you my friend; why do you seek to sadden me, and 
bring me back to my old self ?” 

“ Dear Mabel! let mecall you so. I can read your 
face go plainly. °‘Tis the Arabian Nights over 
again. The enchanted prince has come, and the 
sleeping beauty has awakened; and so I say, ‘If it 
could only last.’” 

‘Monsieur, I do not comprehend. He is your friend, 
is he not?” 

“Poor child! and so many times, too, I have 
warned you. Yes, he is my friend, but, alas for the 
woman, be she who she may, who gives her troth to 
him.” 

“Enough; I will hear no more.” 

“Nay, do not look sodisdainfully at me. It wrings 
my soul to tell you this. Can you not guess why I 
do it 2” 

“T am entirely at a loss.” 

“Because Ilove you! Why do you start? Iknow 
it is hopeless. I shall never trouble you with my 
love. I shall bear my cross in silence to the grave. 
I am content if I may but be your friend.” How 
mournfully subdued and heart-broken he looked. 
“Will you not hear me now?” 

Mabel’s cheek glowed hotly, but she shuddered as 
she wrapped her cloak closer about her. 

“I tell you he plays with women’s hearts as 
gamblers play with cards. He measures his victim, 
and the harder and more difficult the game becomes, 
the more eager he is in pursuit, and when it is 
won ’ 

** But what if it isn’t won ?” a 

The pallor of Mabel’s face was ‘frightful as she 
leaned forwand. 

“It is his boast that no woman ever resisted him. 
I could tell you, so well doI know his character, 
almost word for word what he has saidto-night. He 
has been wildly entreating, passionately pleading, 
ready to swear to his truth and honour, and brave and 
heroic to save you from imaginary dangers. Is it not 
so?—Yes? Pshaw! then he has drawn you along 
with a thrice-told tale.” 

Marble-like was the form at bis side. 

“What will you do?” he asked. 

“T think your friend will lose his game just this 
once. He shall be checkmated.” Her words were 
hard and pitiless. Thorndike felt the joy of a demon. 
Her jealous mistrust had been easy to work upon. 
‘But I will have revenge for this. He shall bite the 
dust. Through my hands shall he taste the bitterness 
he has meted out to me.” She had become desperate. 
Now was his time. She was but a reed in his hands. 

“Shall I help you to a sure way?” 

“Willyou? A sure way to get revenge! revenge!” 
She gloated over the words. 

“Yes; but perbaps you will not try it.” 

“I will, be it what it may. Quick, what is it?” 

“You will acquire at once riches and supreme 
power. Without these you could never touch Guy 
Rivers. You have only to be my wife.” 

He had made his last throw. 

He waited with suppressed breath for the answer. 

“ T—will—do—it!”"—low and steady. But it was 
tov much; she broke down after it. %He said he 
would dare everything for me. He looked so true. 
Can I not put him to some test ?” 

* Poor, storm-beaten blossom, trust it all to me.” 





He had won, and the world’s laugh dwindled iato 
a very nothing in view of the peril he had so success- 
fully weathered. 
E 
CHAPTER IV. 
SAVED. 


Guy xtvers smoked his cigar so lazily the next 
morning that when he reached the beach the surf was 
already dotted thickly with the bizarre costumes of 
the bathers. 

A merry, motley, oriental-looking crew, diving, 
splashing, swimming, floating. The silver grey, with 
the scarlet facings—that was the only one he cared to 
see of them all: He looked for it amongst the crowd. 
He could have picked it out from a million. 

“ Eyes for but one, as usual, Guy.” It was Thorn- 
dike Marston. ~ - 

“Took; Thorn. Don’t you see her off there by 
herself? What.is she doing alone, so far away from 
the others ?” : 

“Now don’t be in such a hurry to get over to her. 
Such an adept as she is safe enough, surely,” was 
answered, with seeming carelessness. ‘“ By the way, 
here is something she commissioned me with.” 

Guy Rivers opened the tiny scrap of paper. 

“ After bathing. —MABEL.” 

That was all. He thoughta minute. “TI will go 
up to the house and wait for her,” he said. 

Thorndike Marston's scheme was working well. 

Guy gave one backward glauce as he stepped from 
the water. Then, allat once, rose a murmur; then a 
shriek, a universal cry of terror. 

“The quicksands! tke quicksands!” 

Thorndike Marston looked quickly. Mabel was over 
the fatal spot. 

“*Sdeath!” he muttered. “ Has the girl out-witted 
me, or was it accident ?” 

He measured the distance with his eye, hesitated, 
and drew back. “She will be lost, at any rate, and-—I 
dare not.” 

He ground his teeth in rage, and watched Guy 
Rivers’ swift steady strokes, as he dashed toward 
her. The waves parted right and left before the 
nervous energy of his sinewy arm like magic. This last 
little scene was not exactly what Thorndike Marston 
had arranged that morning with Mabel. She had 
listened quietly to his scheme. 

“You are to teH him so,” he said. 

“Bat I am not really to swim over the quicksands, 
then ?” she had asked. 

“Can you imagine it for a moment? It would be 
almost certain death. The testis not worthy so great 
a risk. Indeed, there is no use of trying it atall. I 
am certain of the end.” . 

The tone might have seemed, to a ‘close observer, 
somewhat over-confident. He was so near and so 
sure—that made Mabel think of the moving shadow 
just then. 

“Tf he comes to me through the danger——” 

“But there will be no danger.” 

‘* What he thinks danger ?” 

“T shall have been mistaken. If it is I that am false, 
I will yield you up tohim. Are you content ?’ 

It might have been a suspicion of treachery that 
caused her to take the opposite and fatal direction, or 
perhaps it was accident. 

“ Baffled!” 

He ground his teeth in rage at the thought, and 
his face grew distorted like a madman’s. 

It had been a real test for both. This was the 
result. Mabel’s strength was well nigh gone when 
Guy Rivers reached her. She would never have had 
strength to stem the rapid current that set in 
against the cliff that hemmed in, on one side, the 
dreaded quicksands. She. clung closer to him as her 
strength gave way. Guy felt within him the power 
of a giant. He held her tightly, buffeting the waves 
with one hand, as he moved swiftly from the deadly 
spot. Up on the sand he carried her, and sank 
exhausted by her side. 

“My darling,” he whispered, as she gazed at him 
er “did you think I wouldn’t dare to come to 

ou ” 

She smiled up at him. 

“Saved !” 

The word told volumes. Saved from death; ay, 
more than death. With the word ou her lips she 
fainted. B. B 





A “Happy Famity.”—There is to be seen at any 
time in Mitchell’s Cabin, Shields, near the Jarrow 
Landing Stage, quite a curiosity in the way of a 
family. A few days ago a favourite cat gave birth to 
two kittens, and one of the men, who had found a 
young rat shortly after the occurrence, put it beside 
the kittens. What was his astonishment when he 
saw pussy commence to suckle the rat may bé more 
easily imagined than described. On informing some 


further addition to the family, and at once put a young 

rabbit in puss’ bosom. This cat seems to be endowed 

with an extraordinary amount of maternal milk of 

feline kindness, for she also hailed the advent of the 

rabbit with every show of affection, and ever since 

the “lappy erin theo lived together on-terms of 
ess. 


‘} unexampled pleasan 


A weattuy old man, who died at Stratford re- 
cently, in letting his houses always. insisted on the 
following conditions:—1st, “There must be no 
children ;” 2nd, “The tenant must not smoke;” 3rd, 
“Nor keep birds ;” 4th, “ Nor exhibit flowers in pots 
or otherwise in any or either of -the windows of the 
house;” 5tb, “If a bachelor, or widow, or spinster, 
he or she must not enter into matrimony during his 
or her tenancy.” 


ATTACHMENTS OF THE HEART. 


So difficult is it to eradicate in old age the attach- 
ments of the heart which we imbibe in our youth, that 
whatever we are taught, or happen of ourselves to 
like or dislike, we for the most part continue to 
admire or despise to the end of our lives. 

The attachments of the heart, on which almost aif 
the happiness or misery of life depends, are the most 
interesting objeets of our consideration. I shall 
respectfully offer to the fair readers of Tae Lonpon 
READER many of the observations which I have 
gleaned from deep researches into the every-day 
occurrences through the paths of human life. 

The earliest impressions stamped on juvenile hearts 
are those formed by tender friendship, which kindles 
into love, and which are considered, as I have before 
observed, the nublest and most happy of affections, 
when built on ® solid foundation, but too frequently 
ill-suited and frequently misunderstood. Their first 
error is that of supposing equality of age, and exact 
similarity of disposition, indispensably requisite in 
friends, whereas these are circumstances which, in a 
great measure, disqualify them for assisting each 
other’s defects ; they expose them to the same dangers, 
and incline them to encourage, rather than correct, 
each other’s failing. The grand cement of this kind 
of ae is telling secrets, which they call confi- 
dence, and I verily believe that the desire of having 
secrets to tell has often helped to draw silly girls into 
very unhappy adventures. 

If they have nothing of greater moment to talk of 
(love, for instance) the too frequent subject of their 
confidence is betraying the secrets of their families, or 
conjuring up fancied hardships to complain of against 
their parents or relations, This odious cabal they 
call friendship, and fancy themselves dignified by the 
profession; but nothing is more different from the 
reality, as is seen by observing how geuerally those 
early friendships drop off as the parties advance in 
years and understanding. 

Let me therefore advise, be not too ready to profess 
a friendship with young companions. Love them, and 
be always ready to serve and oblige them, but be 
careful how you enter into confidence with young 
ladies of a similar age. Rather choose some one of 
tiper years and judgment, whose good nature and 
worthy principles may assure you of candour and 
confidence. I do not mean that youth should delight 
to associate wit age, but with such as are capable of 
giving good advice and improving the mind. Suck 
are the beauties of the heart’s attachments. na 


EVA ASHLEY. 


—_—__>—_—— 
CHAPTER XXL 
LEON’S GAME OF VILLANY GOES ON. 


Tue next two months passed as an idyl to the 
enamoured lover; he forgot his years, the dignity of 
his station, and gave himself up to the intoxicating 
belief that this young and beautiful woman was be- 
coming attached to him for himself alone. , 

He sought to gratify every caprice she might have; 
but his Daisy, as he chose to call her, was very carefal 
to ask nothing which could lower his self-respect, or 
induce him to consider her as too exacting. 

Full of life and vivacity herself, she seemed to 
infuse her own nature into that of the sombre digni- 
tary whose sternness had so lately caused him to 
sit in judgment on his own son. She sang to him, 
striking with skilful fingers the chords of her guitar; 
she chattered an infinite quantity of lively nonsense, 
to which he listened with fond raptare; and for the 
first time since the cares of life settled upon him, 
Squire Ashley felt as if existence was not intended to 
become a mere round of duties, divested of all agreeable 
recreation—all lightness of heart, The joyousness of 
his new idol’s nature was rapidly counteracting the 





of his companions, they thought they would make a 


sombre tendency of his own, and he was a better 
a happier man for the change. 
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The two months passed away on wings of light to 
him, and at their close Mrs. Wilde still petitioned for 
a little longer delay. She seemed to shrink from the 
final settlement of her destiny, equivocal as her 
position had now become in Squire Ashley’s house. 
The servants had long since discovered what was going 
on, and friends at a distance had heard of a 
woman, oceupying almost a menial position im (his 
family, to whom he was devoting himself, and they 
peed remonstrate with him, as strongly as they 

The squire treated them with silent a 
his adored Margaret, for whose sake he was i 
all this annoyance, tantalized and worried him, almost 
beyond endurance, by in , with tears, that he 
would grant her the delay of another month before 
their union took place. 

Squire Ashley granted her prayer, for he could 
refuse her nothing; but he was determined this 
delay should be the last. 

en the close of the month approached, he made 


a visit to the county town, and returned to Ashurst 
accompanied by Ra minister, whom he had en- 


to marry : 
OS haa the licence in his pocket, and he walked 
into Mrs. Wilde’s room, followed by the stranger, and 


bars: Sena I have brought —— hither to| 
bonds 0} 


unite us in the holy . ‘I have the 
licence, and will no longer be put off; the wedding 
shall take bow or never.” 

Mrs. Wilde had started forward to greet him on his 
entrance, but she now shrank back, and sank upon @ 
seat, trembling, and pale as death. 

ae t over her, and whispered: 

“What is it, love? What alarms you so?” 

“Wot nothing ;, I am better now,” was the faint 
reply. . Since you will have it so, I suppose there is 


no alternative but to obey you. 

After a few of intense agitation, Mrs. 

Wilde recovered apparent composure. 

—_ 8 foe take aon hand in his own, and 
er ré the surprised clergyman, who had never 

before officiated at.sosivgular and unceremonious a 

marriage. 

Winny and Janet were the only witnesses, though 
neither of them could believe that their master in- 
tended really to marry the nurse of Bessie, till they 
—_ the words actually said which made her his 
wife. 

The ceremony was ended. Squire Ashley clasped 
his bride to his heart, on which she fainted dead 


away. 

Such was the effect produced by the consummation 
of all the wiles she had practised to bring about this 
very result. 

* J a * 

If Grace Arden had everimagined that being doubly 
wedded to Leon Ashley would render her doubly dear 
to her husband, she was destined to be soon and bit- 
terly undeceived. 

She suffered terribly from sea-sickness on their 
voyage,’ and Asliley left her to the care of her 
maid, while he amused himself with flirting with 
- lady passengers as were not subject to la maladie 

mer 


When he did tear himself from his own pastimes, 
and found time to enter her state-room, he uttered the 
tenderest protestations of sympathy, and made her be- 
lieve that he would never leave her side if the close- 
ness of the cabin did not overcome him. 

Grace was wéll satisfied that he should absent him- 
self, for the peculiarity of sea-sickness is, that it 
renders one indifferent to everything, and the newly- 
wedded wife sensibly adjourned all display of senti- 
ment till they reached terra firma again. 

The voyage was at last ended, and Ashley thought 
that something was due to her who hadso generously 
trusted him. 

He believed that he should acquit himself creditably 
of the debt he owed her if he made her happy for ono 
little honeymoon. 

So he took a picturesque villa near Marseilles, 
which overlooked the Mediterranean, and set up a 
small but complete household in it. 

Grace ‘took ion of ‘* Love's first home,” and 
there, for a few blissful weeks, she forgot all her pre- 
vious sufferings, was oblivious of all her adored Leon 
had done to destroy her confidence in him. 

She loved himas only a weak and tender woman 
can surrender herself to 4 man she cannot esteem, 
oy she may feel for him the most passionate affec- 

2. 


During a few weeks ‘of that delicious autumn, tlie 
pale eyes of Grace gained fire, the wasted checks 
roundness and bloom, and the light of perfect content 
shone upon the brow of the newly made wife. 

Her adored Leon was devoted to her, and what 
more could she ask of fate. But gradually her Eden 
was invaded by visitors from the neighbouring city. 
Ashley spoke French perfectly, and he had managed 


She allowed | lif 


to form many acquaintances sinco he landed in France, 
all of them men of his own calibre. 

Gay, reckless young cavaliers came to their 
secluded and beautiful home, they filled the house 
with carousing, and detained the master of the es- 
tablishment night after night at the gambling-table. 
Grace reluctantly remonstrated, for she detested the 
ze of a scolding and discontented wife. Ashley 

ned good humouredly, and. promised amendment, 
but he evaded keeping his word, andat last pretending 
to be wearied with his fruitless attempts to rid him- 
self of bis companions, he ptopesed giving up their 
establishment and removing to Paris. Grace joyfully 
consented, for she belicvéd. ifher husband were 
once removed from his associates, his hatits 
would change, and he would again be to her the 
tender and considerate com he had been on 
their firet arrival in France. But she too soon bad 
cause to. know that the fault was not in the 
friends he had chosen ‘as. much as in himself. They 
were no sooner established in handsome apartments 
in- Paris, than she found him lured from her side by 
the same pursuits which had occupied him in their 
coun wo 1 home. As did ‘not now: incommode 
her i the presenoge’of his reckless associates under 
‘his own foof, but he: night after night at the 
‘gaming ~— of the. is Royal. The time spent 
in his own lodgiug was chiefly consumed in sleeping 
and eating, and Grace found herself that most forlorn 
of beiags, a neglected wife in the midst of a strange 
city, surrounded by people with whose language she 
was imperfectly acquainted. 

Her English maid had left her to marry a French 
hairdresser, and the unhappy wife, had no human 
being near her to whom she could intelligibly speak. 
Ashley sneered at her because she did not acquire the 
language she heard spoken every day, but her ear 
was not quick, aor her intellect bright, and try as shoe 
would she found it impossible to remember more than 
was actually necessary for the common purposes of 


e. 

The deepest despondency settled on Mrs. Ashley’s 
spirits ; she discovered the correspondence which was 
carried on between her adored Leon and Augusta 
Maitland, and although she dreamed not of the extent 
of his turpitude, the knowledge that her husband took 
sufficient interest in Miss Maitland te keep up inter- 
course by letter with her gave a severe shock to the 
bursting heart of the devoted wife. Sle also found 
that Ashley’s temper was a terrible one to contend 
with ; even if he had loved her he would scarcely have 
put a restraint upon it, but fecling her a clog upon 
his path, loving another with such love as he was 
capable of feeling, poor Grace could do nothing that 
was pleasant in his eyes. If she tried to welcome 
him with a smile when he returned from his orgies, 
he turned away with a sneer, and made some cutting 
remark on her want of personal charms ; if she wept 
he stormed and raved at her, telling her it was no 
wonder he stayed so much from his own home since 
nothing greeted him there but ill-temper. 

As time passed ov, the slight aberration of mind 
which had been observable before her marriage be- 
came a confirmed mania, and when a daughter was 
given to her before the close of the first year of mar- 
ried life, the unfortunate mother was in no condition 
to prize the blessing, which under more favourable 
circumstances might have given a now interest to her 
wrecked life. 

A severe fever confined her to her bed for many 
weeks, and when her bodily health seemed to bo re- 
stored, the long-suffering mind had sunk into a kind 
of apathetic idiotcy. 

Even the sight of her child could not arouse in 
her any expression of interest, and the infant was 
removed from her lest she should do it some injury. 

y @ strange caprice, Ashley chose to call. his 
ehild Evelyn, after the Eva he had so basely de- 
serted, and the little girl was baptized Evelyn Arden 
Larne. 

She was placed under the care of a healthy nurse, 
— her father watched over her with extreme solici- 
tude. 

She was the heiress of the Arden estates, and there- 
fore of importance to him, for he had exacted from 
his lunatic wife a settlement on himself of the income 
derived from her property until her child attaiued her 
twenty-first year. 

Ashley’s next step was to obtain from three physi- 
cians a certificate of the incurable madness of his wife. 

ed with this, he went before the tribunals, and 
demanded that his marriage should be set aside. 

As he declared his intention to become a citizen of 
France, there was no legal flaw in the divorce he ob- 
tained, and the shameful programme laid out by the 
unprincipled lovers, was now ready to be carried out. 

Ashley wrote to Augusta Maitland that his encum- 
brance was in no condition to combat any disposition 
he might choose to make of her, and so soon as he 
had placed her in a private lunatic asylum, he would 





fly on the wings of love to claim his adored one. 





As if to remove every obstacle in their path, Mrs. 
Maitland died suddenly about a year after Ashley’s 
departure for the Continent, leaving Augusta the 
possessor of a small fortune, and perfect independence 
of action. 

When the letter of her lover reached her hands, 
she made instant preparations to meet him in Bou- 
logne as he was afraid to trust himself upon his native 
soil again. Ashley required her to show her trust in 
him by meeting him alone at the appointed place. 

Attended only by a waiting-maid she hired in Lon- 
don, Miss Maitland found rooms already engaged for 
her, and before she had time to take possession of 
them and remove her bonnet, she was clasped in 
Ashley’s arms. 

Arrangements were speedily made for an immediate 
union, and in two hours after her ‘arrival, they were 
united. 

After a brief sojourn in Boulogne, the bridal pair 
took up their residence ia Paris. 

Ashley had made no attempt to introduce poor 
Grace into ‘society, she was not attractive enowzh to 
gratify his pride; but with the brilliant and beautiful 
Augusta it was far different. 

He was “gees display his new charmer to tho 
gay world in which be gained a footing for him- 
self, and to his great delight, he found that in their 
two years of separation, Augusta had so diligently 
applied herself to the acquisition of the French 
language, that she could speak it with ease and ele- 
gance. 

In the gay whirl of fashion and pleasure, Augusta 
gained friends and admirers wherever sho appeared, 
aud Ashley bowed in homage before the idol ef the 
hour, and gave her all the heart he possessed. 

He surrounded her with laxury, lavished on her 
everything that.could gratify her pride, or increase 
the prestige of her beauty, careless that the means of 
doing this were chiefly drawn from the resources of 
the discarded Grace. 

In i A to the last letter Grace had written tc 
Judge Ashley informing him of her resolution to 
cling to his son through good and evil report, he hai 
returned a few brief lines, which reached her through 
her husbaud’s banker. 

In these the squire expressed his fears for the re- 
sult of what she had ventured to do in spite of all 
his, warnings; but he accepti:d the agency of her 
estates, and through him a large sum was annually 
transmitted to Leou Larne’s credit. 

In addition to these, Squire Ashley allowed his re- 
creant son a liberal annuity, and Leon possessed the 
means to revel in splendour on the fortune the hap- 
less Grace was incapable of enjoying. 

Incarcerated in. a maison de santé, surrounded by 
extensive aud beautiful grounds, furnished with every- 
thing that was essential to her comfort, Ashley 
thought he had done everything for Grace that could 
be required of him, and beyond paying, her bills as 
they fell due, he no longer troubled himself about her. 

From his father he carefully concealed the condi- 
tion of Grace, and also his subsequent proceedings. 

He suffered Squire Ashley to believe that the dear 
wife he referred to in the few brief epistles he ad- 
dressed to him was herself. 

He made Augusta contribute to the deception by 
adding brief postscripts to his letters in the feeble, 
lady-like hand of her predecessor, and there was little 
chance that Squire Ashley, in his far-away home, 
should discover that another occupied the position of 
the forsaken Grace and enjoyed her fortune. 

The existence of the child was duly communicated 
to her grandfather, and the burden of Augusta’s post- 
scripts was praises of her baby, as she called the 
pale, puny little being who had inherited all her mo- 
ther’s delicacy of constitution, with much of her 
father’s beauty of person, 

The heiress of the Arden estates was too important 
a personage to be neglected, and in the luxurious home 
of her father a suite of apartments and two attendants 
were appropriated to the use of the little girl. 

But with all the attentions lavished on her the 
child did not thrive, and with extreme difficulty was 
life kept in her frail form till the close of the second 
year. She then becante so ill that the physician ad- 
vised her removal to the country, as she only means 
of saving her life, ‘ 

Her father, in great agitation, sought an interview 
with her principal medical attendant, and insisted 
that his real opinion as to the ultimate chances of 
life or death for the delicate little creature should be 
expressed. 

Thus pressed, the physician said : 

“Your daughter has no constitution, monsieur. 
It is a wonder to me that she has lived this long, and 
but for my skill she would have been in her grave 
long ago. I am sorry to afflict you, but this little 
one will never reach maturity.” 

“That is not what I am asking you, doctor. \Will 
the child get through now, and if not, how long do 
you suppose she may live? It is of vital importance 
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to my interests to have the last question frankly an- 
swered,” 

“ Frankly, then, I have no idea that she will be 
alive a month hence, and if you have any property 
arrangements to make that may be contingent on her 
death, I advise you to attend to them without delay, 
for the child may not last even that long.” 

Ashley’s face became livid, and with difficulty he 
commanded himself sufficiently tothank the speaker 
for his candour. 

The physician gave him credit for being a most tender 
parent, when in reality the child was herself of the 
least possible consequence to him; he only valued her 
80 far as his own interests were bound up with the 
continuation of her life. 

Though bis father was ignorant of his second mar- 
riage, all Ashley’s foreign friends, and a few of his 
own countrymen residing in Paris, were well aware of 
it; and if this child perished, his hold on the Arden 
estates must die with her. 

The next heir to them was a needy and extravagant 
man, who would lose no time in claiming his rich 
inheritance; and among Ashley’s acquaintance was a 
friend of James Arden, who would notify him of the 
decease of the heiress. 

With this dread hanging over him, Ashley sought 
the boudoir of his wife. 

The room was fitted up with exquisite taste, and it 
was crowded with articles of luxury which the expen- 
sive whims of Augusta led her to purchase. 

She was lounging over a new novel: but she threw 
it aside with sparkling eyes and smiling lips to wel- 
come him on his entrance ; for with that fatal power 
of persuasion Ashley possessed for women, Augusta 
was as completely his slave as the unfortunate Grace 
had been. 

She observed the state of perturbation in which he 
was, and softly asked : 

“What is it, love? Has anything happened to dis- 
turb you? Evelyn is no worse, for I wasin her room 
not long ago, and I left her sleeping calmly.” 

“Yes, she sleeps calmly enough, I dare say, but 
that does not alter the decree which says that her 
slumbers will soon be endless. Dr. Lemoine says 
that her days are numbered, and if Evelyn dies, we 
lose with her all the luxury that surrotnds us. The 


allowance I receive from my father will barely enable 
us to live respectably ; your fortune is a mere trifle, 
and the large income I derive from the Arden estates 
—— us with every luxury by which we are sur- 
rounded.” 


— slightly changed colour, but she hopefully 
rep ea: 





[LEON ANTICIPATES A REVERSE OF FORTUNE.} 


“T know how important tlie life of the child is to 
us, but if care can save her she will live. Physici 
are not always to be relied on in their. jadgments of 
the ailments of children. Since Evelyn has been so 
ill, Thave deprived myself of ae pleasure to see 
that she is properly attended to. at can I do more, 
dear Leon, and why should you look so desperate about 
her condition ?” 

For the first time since her marriage he replied to 
her angrily : 

“ Because it is desperate. Dr. Lemoine has just 
told me that it is impossible for her to live another 
month, and in spite of your mistrust of his opinion, 
I believe him. We have that brief time to consider 
what shall be done to save ourselves from the conse- 
quences of her death, and to act for our own inte- 
rests.” 

“What can you mean?” asked Augusta, in bewil- 
derment. “ Whatcan we do to avert the consequences 
you foresee? I am sure that I shall be quite ready to 
assist you to the best of my ability.” 

“T have never doubted that; but you are singu- 
larly obtuse for so sharp a woman as you are, Au- 
gusta. Can you ngt divine what must be done to save 
us from poverty ? ‘ 

“T suppose I must be duller than you thought me, 
for I do not in the least understand you.” 

Ashley arose, glanced into the adjoining room to see 
that no listening ears were near, and then stooping 
over his wife, he whispered : 

“ We must find another child to take her place, and 
personate the heiress of the estate I am resolved to re- 
tain possession of.” 

Augusta started, and shivered; she hurriedly re- 
plied, in the same tone: 

“ How can that be done with safety to ourselves ? 
If the fraud were detected, we should both be ruined 
and disgraced.” 

“Pooh! it shall not be detected,” he firmly replied. 
“Why should it be? We will remove far from this 
city, seek and finda child near the same age, and sub- 
stitute her for the puny creature who has given us 
so much trouble.” ' 

“ But how to accomplish it without the knowledge 
of the servants ?” objected Augusta, whose heart was 
filled with dread as to the future results to herself and 
her husband if the crime should chance to be detected. 

Ashley impatiently replied: 

“We will discharge them all except the English- 
woman who has been engaged as nurse to Evelyn. 
I have remarked her particularly, for I have feared 
for some time that such a contingency might arise. 
She is poor and avaricious, I am certain, and for a 
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-consideration she will aid me ia accomplishing what 
must be done, and conceal the exchange we are 
forced to make, It will be. no concern of Jane’s, and 
@ destitute child will be brilliantly provided for.” 

Augusta made no reply, and Ashley asked ia an 
irritated tone: 

“You do not object, I hope, madam.” 

There was something in his voice that startled her, 
and she shivered as conviction came te her that 
even if she dared to object to his: plan, her opposition 
would be crushed down as ruthlessly as that of the 
most indifferent person who offered to oppose his 
will. She hastened to say: 

“T am startled, love, by the sudden peap, man that 
has arisen, but ycu are quite right, as you always are. 
If the poor chiki is doomed, we must provide for our 
own safety by finding another to take her place. 
It will be wronging no one, for you have the best 
right to the fortune you saerificed a year of your life 
to obtain.” 

He kissed her, and smilingly said : 

“Now you talk like a sensible woman, and I sco 
that you will go heart and soul;with me in carrying 
out the measures that are necessary to seli-preserva- 
tion. 

He paused, and his wife asked : 

“Where are we to findachild, Leon? Will you 
seek for one in @ public asylum ?” 

‘No, no, that would not do. We would be cow- 
pelled to give our names and residence, and go 
through numerous formalities before we gain posses- 
sion of an enfant trouvé. The nurse, asjl said before, 
will be our surest reliance for help.in this strait. I 
have heard her speak of a sister of hers living somc- 
where near Paris, who takes children to nurse. V/e 
may find one with her that will-anawer eur purpose.” 

“ Perhaps so; but I dread the thought of putting 
ourselves so much in Jane's power. Who knows 
what use she may make of it.” 

“ Pooh—don’t be foolish, Augusta. Money will 
induce Jane to serve us, and money will bribe her to 
hold her tongue. Iam sure we shall gain enough by 
this operation to pay her well.” 

ugusta made an effort to smile as she replied : 

“T will try and be wise, Leon; but pray-——pray 
don’t call me such @ coarse name again. It wounds 
me deeply—indeed it does.” a ; 

“ Don’t vex me, then, by objections to auything 
I may find it necessary todo. There—don’t begin to 
cry and spoil your eyes—you are a beautiful woman 
still, but no longer an angel, se you must allow mo 
to be a little rude sometimes.” 





(To be continued., 
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SIR JOHN. 


By Mrs: Leon Lewrs. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
The other shape, 
If shape it might be called that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either. Milton. 

Sirgnras was the noise made by his entrance, it was 
enough to arouse both Ralph and Blanche, who stared 
at the intrnder with wild countenances. 

Blanche’s first idea was that she beheld an appari- 
tion, and she fairly cowered in her seat. 

Ralph was stunned and bewildered, not knowing 
what to think, 

He had firmly belisved his father to be dead and 
buried in the family vault, and the idea now flitted 
through his mind that his father’s spirit perhaps 
angry at the offer of marriage he had been about to 
make to Blanche, to the total disregard of Amber, had 
appeared to him to testify his disapprobation. 

But that thought simply flitted through his mind. 
it found no lodgment there. 

As he stared at the intruder, a warm smile flickered 
over the haggard face of the baronet and his arms un- 
folded to embrace his son. 

_ As he saw this, Ralph sprang from his chair, cry- 


ing: 

“Father! Father!” 

The next moment he was folded to his father’s heart 
and a father’s kisses were pressed upon his bearded 

‘lips, kisses which he returned with a passionate fer- 
vour known only to those who have welcomed home a 
loved one who has been thought dead. 

“Myson! My son!” exclaimed Sir John. “ Thank 

‘God I behold you again !” 

“And you are really alive, father?” cried Ralph, 
“a his head to look into his father’s face. “ Why, 
‘wo all supposed you dead! We have buried some one 
who seemed to be you!” 

“I know it, my son! You buried the body of your 

uncle William !” 
_ “How strange!” ejaculated Ralph, his astonishment 
increasing, and leading the baronet tenderly to a sofa. 
** Where have you been all these months, dear father ? 
Why have you allowed ustothink you dead? It seems 
as ne you rs risen from the grave!” 

“To rob you of your honours, m ” said Si 
John, with Boch be ness or pad 

“Oh, father, Heaven knows it was a sad moment 
‘for me when I put them on!” exclaimed Ralph. “I 








[A FATAL ACCIDENT.? 


would rather never have a title and wealth thar gain 
them by the terrible sacrifice of your death! Welcome, 
ten thousand welcomes home, father !” 

“Alas!” said the baronet, “the great joy of this 
moment is terribly marred fo me, my son! Another 
voice as dear to me as yours is not raised to welcome 
me! I left Amber to your care, and now ask her at 
your hands!” 

“I know not where she is, father. Indeed, I have 
not knowingly failed inmy duty towards Amber. 
I will explain all as soon as you are rested, father!” 

Sir John’s stern countenance relaxed a little as he 
listened to his son’s earnest self-defence. 

“ But tell me, father,” said Ralph, “ where have you 
been all these weary months? Why have you not, at 
lgast, written to us?” 

“ Because I have spent all this time in a robber’s cave 
in a state of unconsciousness, Ralph. The year and 
more of my absence has been to me a blank!” 

Ralph uttered a cry of horrer. 

The baronet explained how he came to be taken 
captive and how he came to be restored to reason. 

As Blanche listened, she realised that it was no ap- 
parition she beheld, but the real and living Sir John, 
and she availed herself of a pause in the narrative to 
come forward and exclaim : 

Let 


I am so glad to 


“Then it is you—and alive, dear Sir John! 


me add my welcomes to Ralph’s! 
see you!” 

The baronet bowed, but did not avail himself of her 
proffered hand. 

He could not press in amity the hand that had 
driven Amber from her home. 

“Why, father,” said Ralph, in surprise, “do you not 
see that Blanche desires to shake hands with you ?” 

“Tell me, my son,” replied his father,” have I re- 
turned in time to break off your marriage with 
Blanche? You must give her up, if it breaks your 
heart.” 

“T am not engaged to marry Blanche, and I love 
her only as a brother regards a sister. But what do 
you mean, father ?” 

“T mean that this unhappy woman is already 
married! I have seen her husband—heard the whole 
story from his lips He is the infamous I Diavolo !” 

Pe uttered a low shriek and sank back into a 
chair. 

“Can this be possible?” ejaculated Ralph, remem- 
bering his recent interview with Blanche. 

“Tt is! The brigand’s real name is Claonville! 
He begged me to intercede for him with his wife, 
whom he still loves, and freed me that I might do 
so |” 
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Blanche shivered and moaned. 

That was a terrible moment to ker erring soul! 

In the very moment she had expected to triumph 
had come her downfall! 

Tho baronet related his interviow with the robber- 
chief, and added: 

‘* Blauche, it was‘you who with false and cruel 
words, drove Amber from her home, telling her that 
Ralph regarded her as a sordid dependant—it was you 
who sent her out upon a harsh and cruel world to earn 
her bread * 

“ Ob, father, are you not mistaken ?” cried Ralph. 

“No. I have heard all this and more, For con- 
firmation, you have only to look at Blanche!” 

Blanche’s countenance did indeed confirm the state- 
ment. ‘I'he mask of hypocrisy had fallen from her 
fair, but deceitful visage. She could no longer keep 
up her show of self-possession, aud her every emotion 
was plainly evinced. The rage and humiliation she 
experienced on listening to the revelation of her 
baseness almost banished the beauty from her face, 
and to her companions it leoked worse than repul- 
sive. 

The baronet told, in language that came from his 
heart, the story of Amber’s wrongs, and then, for the 
first time, Raiph did full and ample justice to the de- 
licacy, modesty, and other womanly attributes of the 
noble girl whose love he had rejected. 

The seales had fallen from his eyes at last. 

“ Your husband will follow me soon, Blanche,” con- 
cluded the baronet. ‘“ He may be here to-morrow. I 
have promised him to say nothing against him to 
you, and to mention in his favour the release of my- 
self and the two French surgeons. I made this 
promise, knowing that you were of woman's age and 
competent to decide for yourself. Do as you choose 
in the matter, but reflect carefully before you make 
your choice. I shall not advise you, knowing well 
that any advice I might give would be rejected. If 
you decide on remaining apart from your husband, 
you shall have a small annuity for your support. But 
I cannot have you in my house. Amber's place can 
never be occupied by you!” 

“JT don’t wish to stay!” returned Blanche, her 
features distorted by passion. “ I shall stay till Claon- 
ville comes, although I don’t know whether I shall go 
with him or not. It’s a pity, however, that you did 
not remain unconscious a week longer. You might 
have returned to find me Lady Courtney !” 

Ralph shuddered. 

Noticing his involuntarily movement, Blanche smiled 
sardonically, and swept from the apartment, leaving 
father and son alone. 
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“Thank God, father, you came as you did!” mur- 
mured Ralph, pressing his father’s hand affectionately. 
“J was on the point of making her an offer of 
marriage, she having intimated that ehe expected it! 
How deceived we have all been in her! Until now,” 
he added, “ I have never appreciated Amber as sho 
deserved! Noble, long-suffering, gentle girl, she 
deserved a better fate!” 

“But you did not leve Blanche at all?” 

“ Not the least, father!” 

“ And you love no one 2” 

“Yes, father. I do love, but hopelessly. I lovea 
Miss Vale, whom I have seen but onee, but whom I 
regard as my twin spirit. But she is engaged toa 
gentleman in Australia, I have no hope!” : 

“ Then, if we can find Amber, Ralph, you will 
marry her?” 

“ Alas, father!" gaid Ralph, ‘ when I spoke of Amber 
as being so noble and good, I alluded to her as she 
was—not as she is!” 

The baronet was agitated by this remark, and 
eagerly demanded an explanation. 

Ralph related howshe had discovered that Amber 
hed found a si ir the family of 


as governess 
Lin groge and how she ha? sisappeared from’ 
her 


lo : i 
Std and examined into the extent ‘ 1 
“Those days, father, were spent in the country } >’ “Ob, I os breathe!” declared Miss Warr, in a 


, to re-appear again gitér a fow days of 
a ; 


with a fellow who cared only for ker rain, and when 
that was accomplished, he threw her aside——” 
“Who says so?” interrupted Sir Jobs, excitedly. 
“ The Morelands.” 


“ They shall eat their words}; It is false! . Amber, } press 


if alive, is as pure to-day aS when I leit her. Do 
yousuppose I do not know thechild I reared? Ifan 
eee to swear to this story, I should give him 
the lie!” ~ ’ 

His wild earnestness of mannér produced their 
effect upon his son, who said: 

“Can it be possible that we are all mistaken, 
father? Blair Moreland asserts the truth of what I 
have said——” 

“ And who is Blair Moreland?” 

“The son of Lord and Lady Moreland. He fell in 
love with Amber, and she rejected him——” 

“Ah, there you have the truth in a nutshell! He 
had an object im defaming Amber. Very likely he 
carried ,her off, and told that lie to screen himself 
from the consequences of his action.. 1 would believe 
anything sooner than ill of Amber. When did all 
this take place ?” 

Ralph gave the dates. 

“So lately? Then. we have some chances of 
finding the dear girl. Have you searched for her 2” 

Ralph replied in the {affirmative, giving a brief 
description of his efforts to find Amber, and concluded: 

“ ‘To-morrow, dear father, we will unite in an ex- 
tended search for Amber. But now you need food and 
rest. Remember, if you do not recruit your strength, 
you can do nothing.” 

At this juncture dinner was announced, and Ralph, 
drawing his father’s arm within his own, and ten- 
derly supporting bis wearied form, led him to the 
dining-reem, passing on the way Robinson, who 
seemed astonished on hearing the stranger called by 
his master “ father.” - 

Tu the dining-room the baronet met Mrs. George, 
who received him as one from the grave; and after 
dinner he summoned his old servants to the hall, and 
made known his presence, receiving their “heartfelt 
gratulations. 

At an early hour he retired, to gather strength for 
the proposed search of the morrow. 





CHAPTER XL 


a If there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross retin’d and clear, 

‘Tis that by loving father shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head. Scoit. 

Earth held no symbol, had ne living sign 

To image forth the mother’s deathless love. 
Mrs. Hale. 

Amsrr and her singular companion proceeded 
along the streets in silence, but thé maiden’s heart was 
busy with its mingled emotions. Was shé about to 
learn the secret of her birth ? she asked herself. Was 
she about to be restored to the parents of whose love 
and tenderness she bad all her life been deprived? 
Absorbed with these questions, she did not notica the 
malignant joy and triumph that beamed in the bold 
black eyes of her companion. 

The woman herself was so delighted with the 
suecess of her wicked scheme in inducitg Amber to 
accompany her home that her senses seemed to be in 
a whirl of delight. 

Amber was so unconscious of any plot, and so. un- 
suspicious of any treachery on the part of her guide, 
that it appeared as if the guilty were about to triumph, 
and she was again to become the prisoner ef Blair 
Moreland 


But the providence who always protects the in- 
nocent had ordained that Amber should be shielded 
from all evil, and that her trials and misfortunes 
should soon terminate. 

As Amber and the woman were crossing a street, 
each absorbed in her own thoughts, a sudden cry was 
raised from the people on the \ walks, and the 
maiden instantly became aware that they were directly 
in the path of a ranaway horse, which was approach- 
ing them at a terrific speed. " 4 q 






towards the side-walk. 
The woman attempted to. follow her, tripped or 
stumbled, and fell prostrate upon the ground. |)" 
The next moment ome of the horse's feet | was 
planted upon her chest and two wheels passed over 
her body. Jt: 
A cry of horror arose from the bysta 
flew on in its course and the w : no 





to rise, A 


-herror-stricken crowd, allowing 


hollow whisper. “Am I going to die? Tell me I 


shall live!” 
surgeon's face, Diab ghe dérived:no pcg iho 
. pe tes ‘ ¢ 


100. hk: aaa 4 
“Oh, must Eafe?” she whispered, with faint and 
hollow moan. “I am not fit to die!” 

-— surgeon looked at her pityingly, and she re- 
sumed: A 

“ You mean that I must die? Tell me how long 
I can live?” 

“ Not more than two or three hours, I should judge,” 
said the surgeon, a8 as he could. “You had 
better send for your friends to take you home, or to 
a hospital 4 , 

“I will not go toa hospital !” whispered the woman,’ 
her poor crushed breast heaving confulsively. ~ Only 
two or three hours to live! Only two or three hours !” 

She moaned bitterly. 

Amber's tender heart was touched by the misery 
of the woman as well as horrified at her sudden ¢a- 
lamity, and she now sobbed aloud. 

“ Who is that ?” whispered Miss Warr, restlessly. 
“Crying for me! Let me see your face!” 
Amber lifted her tear-stained countenance into the 
womau’s view, and gently pressed her hand, 
“You cry for me!” said the woman. “Strange! 
And I have injured youso! Oh,I cannot die with 
this load of guilt upon me! I cannot die without 
doing one act of justice! Perhaps heaven may 
pardon my faults ifI restore you to your friends!” 
The thought seemed to afford her some comfort, 
and she became eager to act upon it. 
Whispering to Amber to. draw her purse from her 
pocket, she bade her pay the surgeon, and have a cab 
called without an instant’s delay. 
win Amber's surprise, the purse was very well 
ed, 
The surgeon sent out for a cab, convinced by the 
dying woman’s earnestness that the most must be 
made of her brief remnant of life, and he assisted her 
into the vehicle, offering to go with her. 
His offer was accepted, and he assisted Auber into 
the cab, following himself. 
“Tell him to drive to the Marquis of Ardencourt's, 
Park Lane,” whispered Miss Warr. 
The surgeon obeyed, and they drove off. 
Amber listened to the address given with wonder 
and incredulity. She feared that Miss Warr had be- 
come delirious when she heard the name of the. noble 
Marquis of Ardencourt, but one glance at the clear, 
though glassy eyes of the woman assured ber that she 
still retained her senses. _. 
The journey was long, or it appeared so, and the 
surgeon continually applied . restoratives. to_ the 
mouth and nostrils of the dying woman, but by the 
time they had arrived at their destination the ashen 
hues of approaching dissolution had begun to spread 
over her features. 
“ Will the marquis see you?” asked the surgeon 
when the cab stopped before an imposing-looking 
residence. ‘* What message shall I send him?” 
The woman whispered a few words in the surgeon's 
ear, which made him start and survey Amber narrowly. 
Losing no time, however, he, ascended the marble 
steps, knocked, and demanded to see the marquis. He 
then disappeared within the dwelling, but almost im- 
mediately ve-appeared, followed bya couple of 
servants in livery. 
Miss Warr was carefully lifted from her uncomfort- 
able position in the vehicle, and caraied junto the 
house, Amber following her in a state of bewilder- 





ith a cry of warning to her companion, she flew [6 





— placed upon a couch, and the servants dis- 
missed. 

They had hardly disappeared when a noble-looking 
lady and gentleman entered the apartment. 

La were the Marquis and Marchioness ot Arden- 
court. 

The former was @ (stately gentleman in the primo 
of tife, with a countenance in which beamed an ex- 
of kindliness and benevolence. The latter was 
lady, somewhat younger than her husband, 

and poswessing # gentle dignity that was 
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_— her neck and placed it in the hands of his lord- 
ip. ‘ 
lt was instantly recognised as a gift ef the marquis 
to her ladyship before their ‘marriage, and before le 
had come into possession of. his title. 

“*T will make an affidavit that sheis your daughter,” 
declared the woman, in feeble accents. “With my 
ying breath I declare the trath of what I have just 
uttered !” 

The surgeon had been busily writing down the 
woman’s statements, and he now requested her to 
sign it. Asa last effort of expiring nature, she did 
so, and fell back dead! 

‘My daughter!” whispered the marchioness, draw- 
ing the maiden nearer to her. ‘Found at last!” 

“How much she looks like you!” exclaimed the 
marquis. “Ithink I should have known her any- 
where. Itis impossible not to be struck by the re- 
semblance!” 

The marquis led the way into an adjoining apart- 
ment, and there Amber was.obliged again and again 
to relate the history of her life, even to her abduction 
by Blair Moreland. 

In the midst of their rejoicings, Lord and. Lady 
Moreland, and the Honourable Blair Moreland entered 
the apartment with the assurance of near relatives. 

“That girl here!” ejaculated’ Lady Moreland, as 
soon as she had greeted her relatives. “My dear 
brother, let me assure you that she is unworthy 
your notice. If she has come here to complain of 

ir——” 

“ Allow me to interrupt Fang ladyship,” said tho 
marquis, courteously but coldly. “This young lady 
is my long-lost daughter and heiress, the Lady Eola 
Grange!” 

“ You—you have adopted her?” 

“No, she is ours by blood. She was.stolen from 
us, as you remember!” 

Tn a few brief sentences he made Lord and Lady 
Moreland acquainted with Amber's history, and the 
maidea was overwhelmed with the congratulations of 
her uncle and aunt. 

The marquis then related the story of Amber's 
abduction, and concluded by declaring : 

“ Blair's agitation at seeing the necklace of which 
he has often seen the counterpart in Lady Arden- 
court’s possession, and of whose disappearance he well 
knew, and his subsequent offer of marriage to Eola, 
convince me that he had fathomed the secret of her 
birth. It will, perhaps, be sufficient punishment for 
his wickedness for him to know that he is no longer 
my heir apparent! The estates of Ardencourt will 
go to the daughter of the house!” 

Blair Moreland became pale with shame and rage. 
“Bat, my dear brother,” said Lady Moreland, 
“couldn't a compromise be effected? I am sure Blair 
is repentant.” 

“No, He is not worthy to be the husband of my 
child,” replied the marquis, gazing proudly and fondly 
at Amber. 

The Morelands did not linger long, but hastened to 
hide their mortification in their own dwelling. Lord 
Moreland, hawever, seemed truly rejoiced at the hap- 
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gratulations to Amber with a tone of sincerity which 
could not be doubted. 

“Oh, father! mother! how happy I am!” declared 
Amber, as she sat between them, the object of the 
fond caresses of each. 

“ And so are we!” said her mother, with a gush of 


hap tears. 

P wish dear Blanche Longley could know who I 
am,” said Amber, her lovely ‘face beaming with joy. 
“She wag 80 good to me, dear mother.” ‘ 

“J doubt her gooduess after what you have said of 
hér,” observed the marquis. “But you can go and see 
nér, my child. We will accompany you, to tender our 
thanks to Sir Ralph Courtney for his father’s care and 
love for you.” 

Amber bad not explained the supposed contempt of 
Ralph for herself, and therefore her parents felt it to 
be a duty, as well'as a pleasure, to call at Courtney 
House, and communicate their joy to Amber's earliest 
friends. ; 

The carriage was immediately ordered, and the 
happy parents and their no less happy child set out 
for Courtney House. 

(To be continued.) 
——— 


BESSY SMALL. 


CHAPTER L 
1 FALL IN LOVE. 


Tnx old farmhouse was not a very lively place ; 
but my widowed mother clung to it with the tenacity 
with which age always clings to home and early as- 
sociations. No arguments of mine could induce 
her to fix her residence in the great city, only a few 
miles distant. 

At my solicitation, she had years before, when I 
was first admitted to the bar, taken up her abode 
there; but she had soon wn tired of its noise, 
bustle, and unsociability, and gladly returned to the 
old farmhouse and her early friends. 

So I was bound, when I had any spare time—and 
in fact I had too much, as my father’s death had left 
me in possession of coor Ww means, and having no spur 
to exertion I did not follow my profession so ardently 
as I might have done had I depended upon it for a 
livelihood—to visit her at the old place, gladden her 
fond eyes with the sight of her sole offspring, and 
relieve the monotony of her existence by a month of 
my society. 

These periodical visits did us both good; as they 
pleased her, and the country air was like a tonic to 
me after a lengthened sojourn in town, which—I may 
as well confess it—I passed in rather a “fast” style, 
having acquired all the small vices of the age. 

I invariably selected the summer for my visits ; as 
the fishing was eacellent in the neighbourhood, and I 
am rather partial to old Isaac Walton’s gentle pas- 
time. 

So I passed the time on the broad sheet of water 
‘which the inhabitants dignified with the title of 
“lake,” . boating or fishing, or else in scouring the 
green lanes on the back of my favourite pony, as 
black as night, with an eye of fire, a perfect terror to 
the village urchins as I dashed by them, for my style 
of riding was a wild gallop, which Ebony, as I 
call him, infinitely prefers to a gentle canter. 

My mother took little heed of my incomings and 
outgoings. So long as I enjoyed myself, and the 
fresh air and exercise brought back the colour to my 
cheeks that:a London life had made pallid, and con- 
stant bathing» crisped my brown hair into a resem- 
blance to the curly-headed darling she had trotted on 
her knee before grey threads were mixed with her 
own dark she was content. 

I chatted with her old cronies, and no matter 
how much they bored me, never suffered it to become 
manifest. 

I was always on my good behaviour at home, for 
I knew how sensitive the village folks were to any 
slight or ridicule. 

One subject of difference alone arose between my 
mother and myself. She was most anxious to have 
me marryrand settle down in life; she having formed 
the opinion that I was not exactly capable of taking 
care of myself, but needed a wife to give me steadi- 
ness, as a ship does ballast. 

Some glimpses of my London life had been revealed to 
her, and she suddenly grew alarmed at the thought 
of my being a little too “wild.” With true womanly 
instinct, she conceived the idea that a good wife was 
the necessary corrective ; and perhaps she was not far 
from right after all. 

Having come to this conclusion, she unburdened 
her mind to me; and as I neither assented nor dis- 
Sented, she cast about her to see what young lady in 
the neighbourhood was worthy of becoming her 
daughter-in-law. 

‘Though I rather ridiculed the idea of choosing a 
wife as one woulda hovse, she persisted in her in- 





tention until it finally grew into a hobby, and became 
a little annoying. 

I was trotted around to visit all the eligible young 
ladies in the neighbourhood, receiving the somewhat 
flattering admonition from my mother that I “had 
but to choose.” 

Of course the natural result followed. I did not 
make my choice. The idea of being leduptoa young 
girl, with the intimation that her father was worth 
so much, that it was an excellent match, that I could 
not do better, and so on, was rather revolting to my 
feelings, as I had some poetry in my composition, and 
possessed the idea that, when the right one came, I 
should know, it without any prompting, and accept 
my “manifest destiny.” My mother grew annoyed 
at her repeated failures, said I was too particular, and 
recited for my benefit an ancient fable, the argument 
of which was that a certain individual—a prince, I 
think, he was—being led into a forest of beautiful 
birds, was told to take his ‘choice, with the under- 
standing that he must make that choice before he got 
out of the wood. The prince proceeds upon his 
journey, but becomes bewildered by the gaudy plumage 
of the innumerable birds, and pxshes on, waiting to 
choose the handsomest, until he finally reaches the 
end of the forest, without making any choice, and 
there is nothing left for him but an ugly old raven. 

There was no misunderstanding the application of 
this elegant allegory. 

Notwitkstanding this, I made no choice, but took to 
fishing stronger than ever; and when I was thinking 
of anything but women, I fell in love. It happened 
in this way. 

At the end of the lake was a little hotel, kept by 
an old fellow by the name of Ben Dribrats, which was 
quite a resort to the fishermen, and he was somewhat 
celebrated for getting up fish suppers. When I was 
joined in my sport by any of the young fellows in the 
neighbourhood, or from town, as often happened, we 
used to take our fish to the little hotel, get Ben to cook 
them, and serve them up. He did this very tastily; 
and ashe had the good sense to keep the best of wines 
and cigars, we generally had a very nice time of 
it. 

The meal was usually set in a small apartment 
looking out upon the lake, from which we always had 
a cool breeze, and served by some rustic maid from 
the village, more celebrated for a general healthy look 
than for beauty. 

One afternoon, to my great astonishment, instead 
of the rosy-cheeked buxom damsel who was accus- 
tomed to serve us, a new attendant made her appear- 
ance. 

The change did not seem to affect my companion 
much—Tom Hayricks, the worthy deacon’s hopeful 
son and heir—he had evidently seen her before. 

But she made such an impression upon me—and I 
am not very susceptible, I assure you—that I actually 
could not eat my supper. 

It seemed as if my soul went out to her at the very 
first glance. I had met my fate: I knew it, and re- 
signed myself to my destiny. Yes; I, Harvey Pas- 
tern, a wealthy man and considered as blas¢ in the 
beauties of town, had fallen in love with a servant 
girl in a paltry hotel. Wouldn’t my mother’s hair 
bristle up with indignation if she knew it? 

All this time I know you expect a description of 
my charmer. 

You have prepared yourself to hear of something 
transcendantly lovely —a realization of a poet's 
dream, who goes mad over the description of his mis- 
tress’s charms. 

But this girl had nothing of the sort. I question 
if you woul have thought her worthy of a second 
glance. Tom Hayricks did not; for when I remarked 
as she left the room that she was rather pretty, he 
answered, carelessly, “So, so.” 

It was plain she had created no impression upon 
him ; and I felt quite a satisfaction at the thought, 
for Tom was a good-looking fellow. 

Why had she created such an impression upon me? 
Upon my life, I cannot say. Love is an epidemic: 
its subtle essence is in the air, and you are inoculated 
before you know it, 

She was not handsome, as I said; some people 
would have called her plain. Her features were not 
regular, or formed in classic mould. Her complexion 
was dark almost to sallowness, and she had not the 
slightest tinge of colour in her cheeks, Her forehead 
was broad and unnaturally high, she had a long 
straight nose, a large hazel eye, the smallest of mouths, 
and a pointed chin. Her hair was black, and ar- 
ranged in smooth bands on either side of her broad 
brow. There was a world of decision in the thin lips, 
anda slumberous fire in the dreamy eyes. She car- 


ried her head with a peculiar, disdainful air, impossible ’ 


to describe—a mixture of haughtiness and humbleness, 
Her form was well-proportioned, lithe, and her every 
motion grace itself. Notwithstanding the dress she 
wore—nothing could have been plainer or neater—she 





gave me the idea of a queen in masquerade. 


I claim to be something of an adept in discovering 
character. 

This girl’s face was the title-page to a story which 
I was determined to read. It interested me as no face 
had ever done before. 





CHAPTER II. 
RESEARCHES APTER TRUTH. 


“ So Ben has got a new girl,” I remarked to Tom, 
a8 I helped him toa fish nicely browned. 

“ Yes,” he returned briefly. 

“Who is she? Where did she come from?” I 
asked, assuming a careless tone to conceal my eager 
curiosity. ‘ 

“Nobody knows where she came from. She is not 
particularly communicative upon that point, for I asked 
Ben myself the first time I saw her here. She has 
been here about a week now.” 

“T never saw her before.” 

“No? Well, there is nothing remarkable about 
her. She came to the village a poor girl seeking 
employment, and Ben took her in. She gave her 
name as Bessy Small—which the boys have already 
twisted into ‘Small Bessy,’ on account of her size. Ben 
thinks, and I am of the same opinion, that the name 
is only an assumed one, as she is somewhat close in 
regard to her antecedents. The probability is that 
she has seen better days, and some sudden and un- 
expected reverse of fortune has thrown her out upon 
the world to get her living the best way she can. She 
has evidently received a good education—her conver- 
sation betrays that—and there is a certain air about 
her that speaks of gentle breeding.” 

“T observed that at the first glance.” 

“Indeed! I suppose it is the old story: brought to 
sudden poverty, she was too proud to depend upon her 
relatives, but determined to work herown way through 
the world. I admire her pluck, don’t you 2” 

“I certainly do.” 

We finished our supper without any further allusions 
to Bessy Small, but 1 went home with my mind full 
of the strange girl; and that night black hair ard hazel 
eyes mingled, in delightful confusion, in my dreams. 
In the morning I had come to the conclusion that m 

“destiny” was Bessy Small, and I determined te 
work it out. 

My visits to the lake were now of daily occurrence. 
Fishing was a capital excuse; but my rod lay idle on 
the bank, and I sat in the shade, puffing away 
leisurely at a cigar, and waiting for an opportunity 
to exchange a word with Bessy Small as she flitted by 
in the pursuit of her avocations. She was very shy 
and distant at first; but she thawed gradually, and we 
soon became good friends. 

At the moment we began to be intimate, I discovered 
a fact that aroused the demon jealousy within my 
breast. Bessie had become quite a favourite with the 
frequenters of the little hotel. She had a ready tongue 
to answer all, and hersmiles were bestowed, I thought, 
altogether too indiscriminately. Old Ben’s business 
began to improve wonderfully: all the young fellows 
came to eat his suppers, and chat with “ Small Bessy,” 
as she was now invariably called. 

Another circumstance filled me with alarm. Bessy 
had grown handsome. ‘The fresh country air bad 
brought, back the colour to her cheeks, her eyes 
sparkled witha healthy lustre, her step was light and 
buoyant, and she carolled like a bird from morn till 
night. No wonder old Ben prized her, and treated 
her more like a daughter than a servant. Even 
his brother, old Caleb Dribrats, who had passed all his 
life in London in a musty office until he had become 
as dry and withered as his old parchments, shared in 
the favourable opinion with which Bessy was regarded. 
Caleb was on a visit to his brother, his usual practice 
of a summer, when Bessy first made her appearance 
at the hotel. 

He was rather a singular character—a specimen of 
that class who make mouey their idol, and worship 
it with a fervency life-lasting. 

A poor country *out he had left his native village, 
and cast his lot in the great city, drudged and (oiled 
and scraped and hoarded, until he was said to be worth 
quite a snug sum. 

It was he who had built the little hotel, and put 
Ben, his junior by some ten years, into it, 

At this time he was fifty years of age—tn old 
bachelor—he could not afford to get married, he said~ 
a skinny, greasy little man. He was now the con- 
fidential clerk to a great broker in the city. 

Some people said that old Caleb had not been over 
scrupulous in his pursuit of wealth, and had soiled 
his fingers in some very peculiar transactions. Be 
that as it may, the old sinner had been cunning 
enough to keep clear of the law, and had never been 
“ hauled over the coals” for his shortcomings. 

One affair, however, in which he was concerned, 
had been noised about considerably ; and Mr. Bras- 
much, his present employer, had been equally asso- 
ciated in the affair 
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Tt was a singular one. 

I was in town at the time, and heard all that was 
ever made public, which was very little. 

As near as I can remember, Mr. Brasmuch and 
Caleb were then both employed by a private banker— 
a Mr.Mainwright—who had received large sums from 
different parties for investment. 

One day he declared that his safe had been robbed 
of valuable securities: but somehow a rumour got out 
that this was merely a trick to defraud his depositors. 
There was a run on his bank, and he was ruined ; 
and though he sacrificed every pound of his private 
fortune, which was quite a large one, and paid every 
demand against him, his credit was destroyed. 

He took the affair so much to heart that he re- 
moved his family from the city, and was never 
heard of afterwards. 

Mr. Brasmuch resumed the business in his own 
name; and his former employer, Mr. Mainwright, 
passed out of memory like a man dead. 

Old Caleb, as I have said, when the summer 
solstice came on, left his dingy office in the city, and 
came to the lake to rusticate, as if anything could put 
new life into his dry bones. 

I soon discovered that there was more humanity 
ia his withered carcase than I had given him credit 
for. Keenly alive to every circumstance, and with 
eyes rendered watchful by jealousy, I soon perceived 
that Caleb was smitten with tho fresh charms and 
rosy youth of Bessy Small. 

i aid not wonder at that. 

Your old man is just as susceptible as your young 
one, and quite as inflammable. 

Sut what I did wonder at was that Bessy seemed 
to encourage the old sinner, and flirted with him 
outrageously. It was as much as I could do to keep 
my bands off the antiquated lover. 

Many a time of a cool summer’s evening, when her 
work was done and she sat in the little balcony 
sewing, with the old dotari seated beside her, whis- 
pering soft nonsense, and leering at her out of his 
bleared eyes, it was as much as | could do to refrain 
from rushing upon him, and pitching him neck and 
heels into the lake. 

I think a sudden and unexpected cold bath would 
have cooled his passion. But I did refrain. It was 
she that made me. 

She seemed to know instinctively when the jealous 
fit was on me, and gave mea took from one of those 
speaking eyes of hers, which said plainly, “ Don't. 
Can't you see that I am only jesting with the old 

Ané so I refrained; for somehow those eyes had 
acquired a strange power over me, and I had got into 
the habit of obeying their slightest request. But this 
state of things could not last for ever. Our courtship 
hitherto had been one of glances altogether. ‘True, 
we understood each other. She did not need for me 
to tell her that I loved her, and I was satisfied that I 
did not press au unwelcome suit; but I determined to 
come to an understanding, to have an assurance from 
her lips, and put a stop to this flirting, if possible, 
which seemed entirely uncalled for, and a great 
waste of time, which otherwise might be devoted to 
me. 

I am not apt to delay the execution of any plan 
when I bave once determined upon it. It never was 
my policy to beat about the bush, but to go straight 
ou to thegiven point. So, when I said “ good-night,” 
I gave her a look, and then walked down the road 
until I was lost in the shadows. I paused under the 
elm-tree in the bend. In ten minutes light foot- 
steps came tripping along, and Bessy came up to my 
side. There was no moon that night. The lights 
from the hotel gleamed faintly. I could scarcely dis- 
tinguish her features in the gloom. 





CHAPTER IIL 
UNDER THE ELM. 


*“ Arg you there?” asked Bessy. 

“Yes,” answered. ‘I want tospeak with you.” 

“T know you do. Do you know, sir, that I am 
couferring a great favour on you by coming to meet 
you? What would the good people hereabouts say 
if they know that Bessy Small met Harvey Pastern, 
tle rich widow's son, under the great elm, alone, and 
atuight ? Why, Mr. Dribrats would give me warning 

She laughed; but it was a short abrupt laugh, con- 
taining more scorn than merriment. I was not to 
learn uow that Bessy had a rather disdainful opinion 
of the “good people” by whom she was surrounded; 
but, strangely enough, this disdain was carefully con- 
cealed from every one but myself. She had ever 
spoken her mind to me with the most unbounded 
trust. She evilently knew her confidence was not 
misplaced. 

“Let them say what they please,” I answered, 
somewhat hotly; “ and if anybody does discover this 





meeting, and makes any comments upon it, just tell 
him or her, whichever it may chance to be, that you 
came to meet the man who stands ready to marry you 
just as quick as you will have him.” 

She clapped her hands together, and laughed glee- 
fully—a free and natural laugh this time. 

“Only listen to him,” she cried. “And did you 
entreat me to come here, with such a beseeching look, 
merely to tell me that?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Why, I knew all that before.” 

And she laughed again. 

“ The language of the eyes has not failed then ?” 

“Of course not, The way you fidget about when- 
ever I speak to Mr. Caleb Dribrats is enough to open 
other eyes besides mine.” 

“The old dotard! Why do you waste time on 
him ?” 

Her brow darkened, I could see it even in the dim 
light in which we stood, and her thin lips contracted 
with a cold, hard expression. 

“T may have a sgh or she answered absently. 

“ What purpeie urely, you would never think 
of marrying him 2?” 

“ Marry him ?” she laughed long and loudly. “ Oh 
no! 1 should just as soon think of marrying my 
grandfather. Marrying is the last thing I think of 
at present.” 

“Don’t say that. I becan to have hopes that I 
could persuade you to marry me.” 

“Did you?” She laughed again. “ Do you know 
what you are talking about, Harvey Pastern? You 
are young, wealthy, and of a good family : you might 
take your pick—for you really are, without flattery, a 
fine type of manhood; while I am poor, obscure, 
and of a family whose name might be a disgrace. 
And yet you have made mea proposal of marriage, 
What do you think your friends would say if they 
knew it?” 

“ D— deliver me from my friends!” I exclaimed. 
I was going to be a little profane, but I wisely 
refrained. “I marry to please myself, not my 
friends.” 

“Very true; but stil itis very annoying to meet 
the contempt and derision of former associates,” 

“The world is wide, Bessy; and I have wealth 
enough to make a home far from all annoyances. 
Two united hearts need neither friends nor as- 
sociates.” 

“ True again,” she answered, gravely. “ But your 
mother: have you thought of her? She would not 
consent; and could you deprive her of the pleasure 
she feels in your society ?” 

I became thoughtful. I had very strong dyubts of 
gaining my mother’s consent myself. I had not yet 
arrasged matters if she refused, leaving them until I 
had decided the question. 

“ Now then,” said Bessy, rightly guessing the cause 
of my silence, “acknowledge that I am right, shake 
bands, and say good-night, and forget tat so humble 
a personage as Bessy Small ever crossed your path.” 

She held out her hand ; and [ took it in mine, and 
held her fast. I had more to say. 

“IT dare say, Bessy,” I began, “that you have given 
me the very best of advice; bat unfortunately, being 
in love, fam not in a conilition to profit by good 
advice. I love youfervently, with the first passion of 
my life. You are the only woman I tave ever met 
whom I consider worthy of a secondthought. IT shall 
never cease to love you, and could not, even if such 
was my desire, which it is not, drive your ima se from 
my mind. You arenot, I feel assured, in the position 
to which your birth and education entitle you. . Con- 
fide in me—you know you can do so in sufety—and 
suffer me to restore you to that place in society which 
some misfortune or accident has deprived you of.” 

“ Why should you think me otherwise than I seem ?” 
she asked, abruptly. 

“ Your “aanner, air, conversation, all convince me 
of the fact.” 

She seemed annoyed at my words. 

“Have I played my part so badly, then?” she 
murmured, almost petulantly. “Do you think others 
share in your opinion ?” she added, quickly, aloud. 

“ Perhaps, but not to the same extent as myself. 
They have not been so interested in discovering your 
true character as [I have.” 

My answer appeared to afford her great satisfac- 
tion. 

“It seems to me,” she laughingly exclaimed, “ that 
your discoveries have not amounted to much.” 

“True. I look to you fora solution of what still 
mystifies me.” 

“Proceed, Mr. Lawyer, with yeur cross-examina- 
tion, for such appears to be your desire.” 

“ Briefly, then, who and what are you | oad 

“You shall have my history in a nutshell. I 
call myself Bessy Small, lam twenty years of age, 
= — maid-of-all-work at Mr. Benjamin Dribrat’s 

otel.” 





“Ts that all you can tell me 2” 





“ That is all I can tell even you.” 

She laid a strong stress on the “ you.” 

“Do you think you are dealing jestly with ma, 

? Tlove you.” 

“TI do not doubt it.” Do you know the first article. 
of a lover’s creed ?” 

“Upon my word, T must plead ignorance.” 

“T will tell you—faith. ‘I'he man who loves me, 
and hopes one day to win me, must have faith—entire, 
absolute, implicit faith, Whatever I do no matter 
how circumstances may be against me, or however 
strange my conduct may appear, he must never doubt 
me fora moment, If you cannot accede to that con- 
dition, you may as well go home, for you are only 
wasting your time here.” 

Did ever lover have a mistress so absolute, so pro- 
vokingly cool? I attempted to temporize. " 

“ Bessie, you are hardly fair. Whete there is love, 
there must. be confidence. Come, now, confess your 
name is not Bessy Small.” 

“My name is’ Bessy,” she answered, promptly; 
“and that I am small, your own eyes can convince 

ou.” 
7 In law we would call that “ dodging the question.” 
I tried again. 

“ You are here for some secret pu > 

“If I am, I intend to keep it a scoret,” she answered 
with provoking coolness. 

“Even from me ?” reproachfally. 

“ Even from you,” coldly. 

“ You do not love me!” 

“Do you think so?” archly, and in that vivacious 
tone which was so charming from her lips. 

‘* Bessy, I am going home!” 

“ Good night.” 

She held out her hand. 

I took it.- It lay passively in mine. 

“Do you know what I shall do when I reach home?” 

“ Go to bed?” 

“ Not at once. I shall goto my mother, shall tell her 
that I bave at last founda girl whom I think worthy 
to become her daughter-in-law, and ask her consent to 
our marriage.” 

The little fingers closed over mine with a gentle 
pressure. 

“ You are beginning to have faith in me?” 

* Yes.” 

The next instant, Bessy bounded away in the dark- 
ness. That was our “ good-night.” 

I walked home like one im a dream—an ecstatic de- 
lirium. If you ever have been in the same position, you 
know just how i felt: if not, words are inadequate ; 
and, as card-players say in euchre, “I pass.” 





CHAPTER [fV. 
WHAT I SAW IN THE WOOD. 


On arriving home, I found -my mother busy at her 
usual evening’s occupation—kaitting woollen stock- 
ings. Idrew achair beside her, and opened the ball 
at once. I need not recount our entire con versation— 
which was prolix, and of a somewhat stormy mature. 

I began by reminding her that her great desire 
was to see me happily married and settled for life. 
She immediately displayed the greatest interest. 1 
then told her taat I had at last found the one I had. 
been looking for. Of course she was naturally curious 
to know who it was. There was no help for it: she 
had to be toldail I knew myself; which, as you know, 
was not much. 

Her indignation knew no bounds; and the “idol of 
my affections” was spoken of as a “ deceitful hussy,” 
a “cunning minx,” and in other epithets equally 
choice, who had artfully entrapped an “innocent 
young man” (I was. the innocent, and im this con- 
nection my mother used the werd in its fullest sense) 
into a promise of marriage. 

I quote from my mother now. “The good-for- 
nothing hussy need never expect to be received as 
her daughter. Mother to a tavern girlt Good 
heayens! what were we coming to? and your dead 
father’s coat of arms hanging over the. mantle-piece, 
and he so proud of it too; paid twenty-five pounds to 
have it engraved, And we, descended from the old 
Romans. Talk about descending from William the 
Conqueror? what was he to the old Romans ?: Julius 
Cesar was one of them.” 

And so she went on like the sluice of a milldam; 
and I sat quietly, and heard it all, waiting until the 
water—figuratively speaking—had run out. The 
words only stepped with her breath. 

“Bessy Small!” she gaspod at length, shutting 
down the gates. “Goed Lord!” 

And she recommenced her knitting in the most 
energetic manner. + 

Then I began. [ ventured to suggest that true 
desert did not arise from any position in life; witha 
slight touch from Bulwer, that “ kimgs had stooped» 
from their high sphere” to wed with maids. 
She had mentioned William the Conqueror. It was 
considered a great honour to be descended from that. 
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illustrious robber—ZI mean warrior ; and yet, after all, 
he was only the sen of a tanner’s daughter, whose 
character would not bear the closest inspection. In 
fact, I mixed up history aud logic untilI got be- 
fogged myself, and completely bewildered my maternal 
relative. . 

Her anger died away in specchless wonder, her 
knitting-meedles fell unheeded in her lap, and she sat 
gazing at me with open-mouthed admiration. — 

“Ab, Harvey!” she said at length, shaking her 
head gravely, “you are smart, though I say it; and 
if you would only be a little more attentive to business, 
you would make the smartest lawyer in the country. 
Your father always said that a good education was 
the best thing in the world; and often and often I 
have heard him wish he had had the same opportunity 
he gave you. Well; you know, after all, what you 
want. If you love the girl, and she is what you say 
she is—pretty and well-educated—why, marry her. 
I suppose you have made up your mind to do that any 
way. But take my advice in oae thing. Don’t marry 
her here: take her to town, and keep her there a year 
or two. Don't tell people where you found her, and 
they will never know it. Good Lord! I wouldn’t have 
our relations know anything about it for a mint of 
money. Don’t bring her here; but when you are 
settled, I willcome and see you.” 

I was too much pleased to have gained her consent 
to grumble at the conditions, though I had an idea 
that she would feel it an honour some day to receive 
Bessy Small beneath her roof. And so the affair was 
ended between us. Bessy Small’s name was never 
mentioned from that night, and matters went on as 
usual; only my mother would smile significantly 
whenever I took my fishing-pole, and started off for 
the lake. 

One evening, after leaving the little hotel, where I 
had supped as usual, attended by Bessy, who was 
strangely thoughtful and absent, Tom Hayricks per- 
suaded me take a walk up to his house to show me a 
“stunning ” meerschaum which he had just pysshase'l. 
His house lay on the other side of the lake, beyond 
the hotel. The road took quite a curve; but there 
was a short cut through the woods. I was familiar 
with this short cut, and after taking a few whiffs at 
Tom’s meerschaum, as it was a moonlight night, I 
came back by that way. 

As I approached a small grove of trees that lay at 
the baek of the hotel, 1 saw a woman's white dress 
shining in the moonlight, and heard the sound of 
voices. I paused, and then stole quietly behind a tree 
to listen. I performed this discreditable action because 
I had discovered that the woman was Bessy in a close 
and earnest conversation with aman. “ All’s fair in 
love,” you know. If I had a rival, I was justified 
in using an accident which might lead to the 
discovery. 

I could see Bessy’s face quite plainly; but her 
companion, the man, was so muffled up (this was in 
the summer, mind—a very suspicious circumstance), 
that I could not distinguish a single feature. Nor 
could I, from where I stood, overhear a word of their 
conversation. 

How long the conference had lasted, I know not. I 
had arrived just in time to see the end. There was 
a close embrace, a ringing kiss, and the man disap- 
peared through the trees, making for the road. My 
first impulse was to follow him, and annihilate him 
upen the spot ; but, on second thoughts, I considered, 
that if anybody was to blame, it was Bessy; so I re- 
solved to give her “‘a pieceof my mind.” 

She was so absorbed in thought that she did not 
perceive my approach until I stoodat her side. Then 
she started with a shrill cry of alarm. But the 
moment she recognized me, the look of terror 
vanished from her face, and she grew quite at ease. 
She held out her hand to me, and smiled a welcome. 

“Tsit you, Harvey ?”she said. “Only you? You 
quite startled me.” 

I was rather bewildered at this reception, after 
what Ihad seen. Irejected her hand, folded my arms 
and sternly confronted her, 

“Jealous again, eh ?” cried this incomprehensible 
woman, witha ringing laugh. 

“Have I not cause? Isaw the man who just left 
your side, after such an affectionate farewell.” 

“Saw him, did you?” she asked eagerly. 
you would know him again 2” 

“No; Ishould not. I did not sec his face. 
saw that it was a man.” 

“How do you know that it was not a woman 
dressed up in a man’s clothes ?” she asked. 

“T am satisfied it was a man,” I returned with de- 
cision ; “and now who was it ?” 

“I decline to answer that question,” was the curt 


“Then 
fonly 


re 


y: 

“ Have I nota right to ask?” 

“No. Our compact.was ‘implicit faith.’ If your 
eyes see black, and I tell you it is white, you must 
believe me, not your eyes. This much to satisfy you. 
You have no rival: what you have seen to-night 


needs no justification, did you know who that man 
was.” 

“That is preciscly what I want to know.” 

“That is prec’s:ly what you cannot know, at 

resent.” 

“ Do you take me for a fool ?” 

“Oh, no! If C did, Ishould not take you at all; 
and I expect I shall have to one of these days.” 

It was no unso—she had bewitched me. I felt my 
anger and jealousy melting into thin air. 

“ Tf you do not like my conditions,” she continued, 
“renounce me. But so long as you follow me, you 
must be blind and deaf at my will. Now listen: I 
leave here to-morrow.” 

“Leave? Where are you going ?” 

“To London—to be housekeeper for Mr. Caleb 
Dribrats. He isin love with me, and thinks I will 
marry him. What fools love makes of the men!” 

“ Me included 2?” 

“Oh! that is your own application. Now kiss me, 
Good-by: it is late.” 

“T shall follow you to town.” 

“] know you will. I tay have a use for you.” 

She was goue—dancing through the trees like a 
fairy. 

I went home more in love than ever. 

You would not have been such a fool? Oh! 
wouldn’t you? Just you get in love once, and 
try it! ; 

The next morning very urgent business required 
my immediate presence in London. 

My mother smiled. 

“Don’t bring her here,” she said. “William the 
Conqueror’s tavther may have been a tanner'’s daugh- 
ter; but the aucieut Romans came over before the 
Conqueror.” 


CHAPTER V. 
I AM OFFERED A SITUATION. 


I MAD re-opened my office, and had resumed busi- 
ness to all appearance, though few clients favoured me 
with a call. 

The chief part of my time was occupied in loitering 
around the hab.tation of Mr. Caleb Dribrats, with the 
hope of catchin: an occasional glimpse of Bessy. I 
could not call upon her as she had expressly forbidden 
me to do so. Thus a fortnight passed away. 

One day, while | was seated in my office, busily en- 
gaged in sketching peu-and-ink portraits ef Bessy on 
a blotter, a lady was announced. She seated herself 
in the chair | proffered, and, when we were alone, 
raised her veil. It was Bessy herself. 

She laughed heartily in her usual free-and-easy 
manner, at my astonis!:ment. 

“You here?” 1 stammered, as soon as I recovered 
from my surprise. 

‘** As you see,” she returned, merrily. ‘ The moun- 
tain could not come to Mahomet, and so Mahomet 
comes to the mountain.” 

“ It is an age siuce I have seen you.” 

“ A lover's age—ouly a fortnight. You are looking 
remarkably well. You have not pined away to a 
shadow yet. Why don’t you protest how glad you 
are to sce me? Where are all your rhapsodies? 
Dumbas an oyster? Ihave come to take you into my 
conlidence.” 

“Atlast! It is about time.” 

“ Don’t be too sanguine: I don’t intend to tell you 
any more than I can help. Don’t look sodisconsolate : 
remember, ‘faith’ to the end; which, I hope, is not 
far distant.” 

“TI am rejoiced to hear it.” 

“In the first place, of course you are anxious to 
know what I have been doing in the last fortuight. 
1 hewe received tivo offers of marriage, and—accepted 
both ! 

“ The deuce you have!” 

“That is to say, 1 have made both my swains be- 
ts that I have accepted, which amounts to the same 
thing.” 

“1 don’t exactly see it in that light.” 

“No matter: I kuow what I am abuut.” 

“T wish I did.” 

“Allin good time; patience, my estimable friend. 
Now listen. I came hereas Mr. Caleb Dribratys’ house- 
keeper, with the understanding, on his part, that I 
am soon to change that title for the more sounding 
one of Mrs. Dribrats. But mark what follows: his 
employer, Mr. Brasmuch, calls to see him, and I 
receive him in the absence of the ancient Caleb. Mr. 
Brasmuch is a widower, without kith or kin; a 
pompous old schemer, with uncounted wealth. He 
is quite charmed with me, aud chats an hour while 
he awaits the arrival of Caleb. I improve the op- 
portunity, Caleb comes at last, and is very much 
chagrined at finding us together. The jackal is 
afraid of the lion, and with reason. Mr. Brasmuch 
goes away very mucl: in love. He repeats his 
visits, always happening to come when Caleb is 





out. He is in want of a housekeeper, and hints 





vaguely at placing me at the head of the fincst es- 
tablishment in town. Why not? Gold often buys 
youth and beauty, though the hand that offers it is 
palsied. I desort the disconsolate Dribrats, and take 
up my residence with the millionaire; and when [ 
wish to be Mrs. Brasmuch, I %ave only to say so.” 

“Td give a small sum, Bessy, to know what you 
are driving at ?’’ 

“Would you? Tho idea of a little woman like 
me puzzling a lawyer. But I won’t forget youin my 
good fortune.” 

“Thank you,” I returned dryly. 

I was not altogether pleased with what I hed 
heard. 

“Do you know Mr. Brasmuch 2” 

“No; never saw him.” 

“Do you think he knows you—that ho has ever 
seen you? 

“Not to my knowledge. 
set.” 

“T thought not. Then you will do very nicely. 
Yesterday Mr. Brasmuch mentioned in my presenco 
that he was very much in want of a confidential 
secretary for some new speculation he is about to 
engage in, and would prefer a young man from the 
country, if he could get one, unacquainted with 
London life: in short, he wants a green hand, who 
might be made a tool of to furthersome rascality. A 
thought flashed through my mind like an inspiration ; 
and [ instantly replied that I had a brother, well 
educated, and a good penman, who was most anxious 
to obtain asituationin London. He jumped at the 
chance, and told me to write for my brother—that the 
place should be his.” 

“ Whore is this brother?” 

“Not very far off—about the length of your chair 
from mine.” 

To say that I was thunderstruckis a mild description 
of the effect her words had upon me. 

“Me? I your brother? Do you mean to say that 
you intend to introduce me to Mr. Brasmuch as your 
brother, and that you expect me to become his privato 
secretary 2?” 

“That is just what I intend to do, and what E 
expect you tv do,” she returned, in the most positive 
manner. “It is the easiest thing in the world. You 
have only to shave your moustache, and cut your hair 
short ; you are pretty well browned up fishing on the 
lake, and you will not look unlike a country youth of 
twenty-three.” 

There never was a woman who had such a decided 
way of making everybody (witness old Caleb and Mr 
Brasmuch) she came in coatact with do just as sho 
pleased. She overruled every objection, pooh-poohed 
all my scruples, laughed at my wounded dignity, and 
the affair ended (as, of course, you knew it would) by 
my cunsenting to everytiiing she wished. 

I shaved my moustache (I had been six months 
eultivating it), clipped my curls until I looked like a 
prize-fighter, put on a last-year’s suit so as not to 
appear too fashionable, packed up a few necessaries in 
an old valise, was driven to the house of Mr. Bras- 
much, where I was introduced as Mr. Harvey Smal! 
(and smallenough [ felt) by the artful Bessy, and 
speedily installed as ‘‘ private secretary,” entering at 
once upon the discharge of my duties. 


T never mixed with his 


CHAPTER VI. 
I AM INDUCED TO COMMIT ROBBERY. 


I soon discovered that Mr. Brasmuch had engaged 
in a hazardous speculation, and my business was to 
send a stereotyped letter to the gudgeons who were 
nibbling for shares, and acknowledge the receipt of 
the money which they wore fools enough to send. 

I enjoyed myself amazingly, however, being domi- 
ciled beneath the same roof with Bessy, and having the 
pleasure of escorting her to the various places of 
amusement, and upon excursions up the river. Of 
course, Mr. Brasmuch saw no harm in this, as I was 
her brother. 

But I observed one singular circumstance about 
Bessy whenever we went abroad. She invariably wore 
a thick veil, and never by any chauce suffered her fac 
to be seen. 

Mr. Brasmuch also noticed this, and was much 
pleased at it. 

He attributed it to her innocence and modesty 
the old fool was completely wrapped up in her 
His amorous cooings, which he took no particula: 
pains to conceal from the brother, made me sick and 
mad, 

It was as much as Bessy could do to keep me within 
bounds and prevent an explosion, which would have 
ruined her scheme, whatever that might be. It wasa 
trying time, and I wonder now, looking back, how L 
ever got through it. 

There was a peculiarity about Mr. Brasmuch which 
—for I am singularly careless about other people's 
affairs—I should not have noticed myself, had not my: 
attention been called to it by Bessy. 
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In a corner of the apartment which he used as 
library and office, and which was the scene of my 
labours, was a small safe, of which he kept the key, 
and which he never suffered anybody to go to but 
himself. 

lt had got pretty well into the dog-days, and one 
afternoon, when I was sweltering over my desk, Bessy 
came into the office. 

This was ageneral habit with her, as Mr. Brasmuch 
always took a late breakfast, went into the city to his 
office, and did not return until six o’clock to dinner— 
so we had the house from twelve until that time to 
ourselves. 

When Bessy had put the house in order and the 
servants at work, she brought her sewing and kept 
me company. 

I scratched away, and Bessy stitched in silence. 

I looked up suddenly, and there she sat lke a statue, 
her work in her lap, aud her eyes rivetted, so to speak, 
on the safe in the corner. 

“Why, Bessy, what in the world are you thinking 
about?” 

She started guiltily, and coloured to the very 
temples. 

I was surprised at this display of emotion in one 
generally so emotionless, 

“ Harvey,” she said at length, drawing a long 
breath, and casting as cantious glance around, “ [ 
would give ten years of my life to be permitted to 
examine the contents of that safe.” 

“Curiosity, thy name is woman!” I returned, sen- 
tentiously. “Remember the fate of Bluebeard’s 
wives !” 

“It is not altogether curiosity that sways me, but 
a deeper, stronger motive. I must see the contents of 
that safe.” 

“Steal the key, then,” I answered carelessly. 

“ Impossible.” : 

“Why so? Don’t you know where he keeps it ?” 

“Yes; he keeps it upon his person, never leaving 
t fora moment. Oh! if 1 could but steal it, just for 

ne half-hour.” 

Here was a new phase in Bessy’s character. 
Lad designs on Mr. Brasmuch’s strong-box. 

“My dear Bessy,” I said a little ironically, “don’t 
you think we can get along without robbing Mr. 
Drasmuch of his money?” 

“ His money?” she answered, with infinite scorn. 
“What do I care for his money? That safe contains 
nothing but papers.” 

‘Papers? Well, what then? How in the world 
‘an they eoncern you?” 

“More than you think, Harvey. No questions; 
uay lips are still sealed, and will be until you help me 
to open that safe.” 

“But how can I open it? 
smith.” 

“TI have heard of impressions on wax taken from a 
keyhole, and a key thereby made to fit the lock: why 
could it not be done in this case?” 

“It might.” 

“Then do it,” she cried impulsively. 

“Look here, Bessy,” I remarked, laying down my 
pen, and wiping off the perspiration from my fore- 
head. I was hot before, but her words put me in a 
perfect stew. “Look here, Bessy; are you aware 
that you are suggesting a nice little scheme that will 
send us both to prison, if we are found out ?” 

“JT donot think so,” she answered coolly. “If 
that safe contains what I think it does, Mr. Brasmuch 
will not dare to lift a finger against us; and if it 
does not, he is too much in love to proceed against 
me. I will bear all the blame; your complicity in 
the affair shall never be known.” 

“It is a very ticklish business,” I hesitated. “I 
am already in his house under false pretenses; and 
if we should be detected in breaking open his private 
safe, I do not very well see how we could get out of 
it.” 


She 


I am not a lock- 


“Harvey,” she said earnestly, more earnestly than 
she had ever spoken to me before, “the happiness 
of a life, the honour of a once respectable family, is 
at stake. The safe must be opened, or I can never 
become your wife; for I never will wed you while a 
stain rests upon the name I bear.” 

“ Are there.no other means ?” 

“ None; that safe contains the solation to all my 
mystery. Open it, and youshall know whoand what 
1 am.” 

It ended as all our discussions ended—in my agree- 
ing to do what she required. Besides, I began to get 
a glimmering of the truth. Short as my acquaintance 
was with Mr. Brasmuch, I had discovered that he was 
a rascal. Undoubtedly he had wronged Bessy in 
some swindling scheme, of which she was seeking 
proof a his private papers. Se I agreed to open 
the safe. 

I had arranged a very simple plan to accomplish 
that. It was to go to a safe manufactory and say 
that I had lost the key of my safe, and request that 


hour when Mr. Brasmuch was sure to be out. If the 
safe contained what we sought, well and good; if not, 
we would leave it open, with its contents intact, 
leaving Mr. Brasmuch to believe that he had accident- 
ally left it unlocked. Bessy ‘entirely approved the 
scheme. 

“Had I known it was se easy,” she said, “I should 
have done it myself without calling you to my assist- 
ance. Two heads are betterthan one, after all ; and 
if I find what I want in that safe, Harvey, you are 
welcome to mine for the balance of my life.” 

The next day we put our scheme in operation. The 
man came and opened the safe, when I gave him an 
order for a new key, and he departed. We were alone 
in the office, the safe was open, and we stood before it, 
trembling with excitement. 

“Now, Harvey, quick,” cried Bessy. “Find if 
there are any papers bearing the name of ‘ Main- 
wright.’” 

I plunged into the safe, and began the search, 
cautiously replacing things as nearly as possible in 
their original position. At last, after a thorough 
search, Bessy growing more feverish every moment, 
[found a small packagé marked with the name of 
“ Mainwright.” I took it out, and placed it in Bessy’s 
hands. She examined it eagerly, and uttered a cry of 
joy: ‘ 
“You need look no further, Harvey,” she exclaimed. 
“These are the missing securities; my task is over, 
and I have triumphed.” 

“But what does it all mean ?” I asked. 
what is this ‘Mainwright’ to you ?” 

“John Mainwright is my father,” she answered, 
proudly. ‘* ‘These securities were stolen from him by 
Richard Brasmuch, his clerk; and their loss caused 
hisruin. I was then ata seminary near London. I 
returned to find my father a beggar. He suspected 
Brasmuch ; but. to have accused him would have led 
to the destruction of the securities, and with them all 
proof. I devised my present scheme, with my father’s 
sanction. It was he who aroused your jealousy by 
embracing me in the wood, where he had come to hear 
how I had progressed. My scheme was to make the 
acquaintance Of Caleb Dribrats, and through him, of 
Brasmuch. Neither had seen me since I was a child, 
hence there was not much fear of recognition. So 1 
came to the little hotel to wait on Harvey Pastern, and 
fascinate him first of all. You know how I have 
succeeded with the others. My task is over, my father’s 
fortune and credit will be restored by these, and I 
shall not come to you a dowerless bride; for if a man 
ever truly and faithfully won a wife, you are that 
man.” 

I waited patiently for the end of this long speech, 
and then gave the brave little soul a tremendous hug. 
We left the Brasmuch mansion at once, and went to 
the humble dwelling where Mr. Mainwright was 
living in retirement. 

He was putin possession of the facts, and I received 
a cordial welcome. 

He resolved to call on Mr. Brasmuch and see what 
he had to say for himself. We all went together. 
We found Mr. Brasmuch contemplating his open 
safe in a melancholy attitude. 

He surrendered at once, disgorged his plunder, and 
was let off, as we all had a repugnance to makiag the 
affair public. 

The restored papers were enough to exonerate Mr. 
Mainwright, which was all he cared for. 

A short time afterwards I sent a letter to my 
mother, of which the following is an extract : 

“As Iam going to be married to Elizabeth Main- 
wright, daughter of John Mainwright, the banker, 
I thought you would like to witness the ceremony.” 
She did witness it, and after it was all over, she said 
to me: 

“‘ What's become of that artful hussy that you were 
in such a hurry to marry, and would, too, if it hadn’t 
been forme? What would become of these boys if 
they hadn't mothers ?” 

* She is non est inventus,” I replied. 

But as my mother doesn’t understand the Latin for 
“she has disappeared "—she gravely shook her head. 
G. L. A. 


* And 


ee 
A Scexe ar Foco.—A few years ago great herds 
of seals came off this harbour, and many were killed. 
The men walked six to ten miles out to sea, and 
killed the seals with guns and clubs. The big ones 
are called “ harps,” and show fight; the young oues 
are helpless. As soon as slain the seals are flensed, 
and the blubber and skins of five or six are made 
into a package: Dogs and men are harnessed to 
this bundle, and the spoil is dragged home. Our 
host went out himself, and slew a lot of seals, with 
which he was proceeding on his homeward march, 
when a cry was made of “ eo your heels and run.” 
The ice was opening. He stuck to his seals, but 
presently he came to an open lane of water. Others 
joined, and they broke off a piece of ice and ferried 





a wan should be sent to open it for ne—appointing an 





themselves across; but there was another lane before 


them. Here another piece’ was freighted; but this 
time there was a man too many on board, and the 
ics-raft began to sink. There was a shout of “ Leap 
for your lives,” and one leapt into the water and swam. 
They all got safe to land at last, but there were 
hundreds outside, and the whole sea was opening. 
It was a wild and fearful scene. Distracted women 
on the shore were shrieking and wringing their hands; 
dogs were howling in all directious,and men and 
dogs were struggling in the ice outside. A sudden 
change of wind drove the pack ashore again, and the 
men were saved—all but two, who perished.—An 
American Tramp in the Fall of 1864. By the Editor 
of Life in Normandy. 





HOT SUMMERS AND OOLD WINTERS. 


THE present summer having been one of the hottest 
known for many years, perhaps the following short 
account of afew remarkable winters and summers 
(selected from aa, nd lists) may not be uninteresting 
to the general er. 

In the year 401, a.p., the Black Sea was entirely 
frozen over, and in 462 the Danube; and so 
thoroughly that Theodomer marched over with an 
army. Again, in 763, not only the Black Sea but the 
Straits of the Dardanelles also. ‘The snow in some 
places rose fifty feet, and the ice was so heaped in the 
cities as to push down the walls; yet the summer 
was so hot that the springs dried up. 

In 870 the heat was so intense that, near Worms, 
the reapers dropped dead in the fields; and in 874 the 
winter was so long and severe that the snow con- 
tinued to fall from the beginning of November to the 
end of March, and encumbered the grownd so much 
that the forests were inaccessible for the supply of 


uel, 

In 1067 the cold was so intense that most of the 
travellers in Germany were frozen to death on the 
road, and in 1022 the heat was so intense that both 
men and animals were struck dead. 

In 1130 the earth yawned with drought; springs 
and rivers disappeared, and even the Rhine was 
dried up in Alsace; but in 1133 the winter was so 
cold that the Po was frozen from Cremona to the 
sea; heaps of snow rendered the roads impassable; 
wine-casks were burst, and even the trees split by the 
action of the frost, with immense noise. 

1n 1232 the heat was so great, especially in Germany, 
that eggs were roasted in the sand; but in 1234a 
forest was killed by the frost at Ravenna, and in 1236 
the Danube was frozen to the bottom. 

Tn 1292 the Rhine was frozen over at Breysach, and 
bore loaded waggons, and one sheet of ice extended 
from Norway to Jutland; yet 1293 was extremely 
hot, and both the Rhine and Danube were dried up. 

The year 1408 was one of the coldest winters ever 
remembered; the Baltic was frozen over, and wolves 
came across the ice into Jutland. In 1434 snow fell 
for forty days without interruption, and in 1468 the 
winter was so severe in Flanders that the wine distri- 
buted to the soldiers was cut into pieces with hatchets, 
and the same happened in 1544, the wine being frozen 
iuto solid lum 

In 1556 the drought was so great the springs 
failed, aud wheat rose in England from 8s. to 53s. a 


quarter. 

In 1621 and 1622 all the rivers of Europe were 
frozen. A sheet of ice covered the Hellespont, and 
the Venetian fleet was choked up in the lagoons of the 
Adriatic. In 1658 Charles X. crossed the ice from 
Holstein to Denmark with his whole army, foot and 
horse, followed by his baggage and artillery, In 1684 
many forest trees, and even the oaks in Engl 
were split by the frost. Most of the hollies were 
killed; almost all the birds perished; and coaches 
drove over the Thames, which was covered with ice 
eleven inches thick. 

In 1709 ocourred “the cold winter,” when all the 
rivers and lakes of Europe were frozen, and even the 
seas to the distance of several miles from the shore. 
The frost penetrated three feet into the ground; birds 
and wild beasts were strewed dead in the fields; and 
men perished by thousands in their houses. The 
Adriatic was quite frozen over, and even. the, coast 
about Genoa. The winter of 1716 was nearly as 
severe, and a fair was held on the Thames, 

Yet, in 1718, the weather was extremely hot and 
dry all over Europe. The air felt so oppressive that 
all the theatres were shut in Paris, and scarcely any 
rain fell for nine months. The following year was 
equally hot, and the thermometer rose to 98 deg 
of Fahrenheit. In some places the fruit trees blos- 
somed two and three times. " 

‘The winter of 1740 wasscarcely inferior. in severity 
to that of 1709. The snow lay é¢ight and ten feet 


deep in Spain and Portugal; all the lakes in Eng- 
land froze; and many trees were killed by the frost. 
The year 1746 was remarkably hot; the,.grass 
withered and the leaves dropped from the trees, while 





1754 was both hot and cold. Next winter was so 
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severe that in England the strongest ale, exposei to 
the air in a glass, was covered in less than a quarter- 
of-an-hour with ice an eighth of an inch thick. The 
winter of 1776 wag so'severé that the Danube bore 
ice five feet thick below Vienna. Wine froze in the 


cellars of France and Hollan2; many péople were 
=e vast numbers of birds and fishes 


s 

The summer of 1811 was very hot and dry, the 
winter of 1812 remarkably severe; the one was re- 
markable for its vintage, the other for the disastrous 
campaign of Napoleon in a. 


GRATITUDE’S TRIUMPH. 


BAck from the city of Aquila lived an old peasant 
named Marino. His cot was at the foot of the 
Appeninées, and the mountain torrent rushed past lis 
door. It was late in the evening, and the old peasant 
sat by the fire side teaching his boy how to make a 
net. Luigi Marino was only twelve years old, but he 
was a bright active boy, and his assistance was of no 
small aceount to his father. He was not so steut as 
éld Marino could have wished him, but yet the peasant 
saw that what the lad lacked in physical endowments 
he more than made up in mental energy. 

“ What makes your hand tremble so, father ?” asked 
the boy. 

“ Are you sure it trembled, Luigi?” 

“ Ah, yes, and your lip trembles, too. -And there 
is trouble on your brow—and your eye moves uneasily. 
What isit?” 

The old man wondered at the aptness of his boy— 
he wondered how one so young could be possessed of 
such keen perceptions; but he remembered the faithful 
wife whom he had put away into the tomb had been 
a being of rare intellectual endowments, and he 
fancied that his son partook of her mind and constitu- 
tion. The old man had to be questioned the second 
time before he thought fit to answer. 

“Tl tell you, my boy,” he said, “I am not easy 
here. There has: been a warm rain upon the 
mountains this afternoon, and I fear the snow is 
melting. The torrent roars louder and louder every 
moment.” 

The boy looked up into his father’s face, and the 
unfinished net was laid aside. , 

“If there is danger here, let us go,” he said, 
laying his hand on'the old man’s knee. 

Hardly had Luigi ceased speaking, when a low 
moaning, rumbling noise broke upon his ear. It was 
distant, but it was fearfully distinct. Nearer and 
nearer it came, until its voice was like thunder. 
Marino started up in terror and caught his boy by the 
arm. 

“Tt is upon us,” he uttered. “Let us flee at once. 
Oh, I feared this, but I thought not it would come'so 
goon, Come my boy, you will needallyour strength 
now.” 

The old man-rushed towards the door, and dragyed 
the boy after him. Away up on thie side of the tower- 
ing mountain, he could see the fiery sparks, where 
tumbling rocks were crashing against one another in 
their mad descent, and the thunder of the cataract 
broke upon his ear with a stunning noise. With 
one’ look’ up the dark mountain, caught his 
boy in his arms and fled’ towatds the city. 
On came the mighty ee and on fled the 
peasant, but the contest was fearfully unequal. 

Once Marino stopped, and looked behind lim, and 
then again he hastened on. But his racé was short: 
The mountain avalanche of rocks and trees; of snow 
and water roared madly behind him, and ere he could 
gain ‘a shelter he was overtaken and swept down, 
He struck against a huge rock that lifted its‘head fiom 
the earth, and the vengeful torrent swept on and left 


* him there.’ 
* 


* * * 


The morning sun broke over the mountain and 
valley with its golden flood, and John de Castro the 
noble Count of Avella, sent forth his men to search 
for those who might have been harmed by the terrific 
avalanche of the night. They reachéd the spot where 
Marino had lived, but the humble cot had been swept 
away. 

Then they followed down the course of the torrent, 
and at lengt)) they found a human form lodged against 
* arotk. ‘They pulled the form away, and beneath it 
lay a smaller form—thé' form of'a boy. The father 
was dead but the son lived. The boy had not been 
stricken with the deathstoke, for the stout form of his 
‘parent had shielded him. 

He was only stunned and cold.’ The men took up 
the'dead and the living, and carried them to tho'dwell- 
ing of John de Castro. 

The unfortunate peasant was laid away in the tomb 
by the side of his wife, and the boy founda home with 
the people of the count. 

De Castro had one child—a daughter named Irene. 
She was nearly of the ‘same’ age with Luigi Marino. 


They were the only children in the count’s dwelling, 
and spent much of their time together. Luigi loved 
the gentle girl because she was so good and kind, and 
becanse she was s0 beautiful—because she enlivened 
him with her merry laugh, and consoled him with her 
tender words. ar 

And Irene loved the pale, dark-eyed boy. She 

loved him because his melancholy had.enlisted her 
sympathy, and. because his speech told her of the 
noble heart that beat in his young bosom. And so 
these two children learned to love—one of them the 
orphan of a peasant, and the other the heiress of 
Avella.. But the noble count dregmed not of danger 
in their love. He was himself a generous man, and 
it pleased him to see his little daughter made happy 
in the companionship of one so near her own age; 
then the count was a kind-hearted man, and it gratified 
him to know that the boy was’ nobly grateful for the 
kindness that was shown him. ‘The elder Marino had 
supplied De Castro’s table with fruit—he had always 
received the bounty of tho count, and hence the boy 
was not altogether a stranger in his new home. 

A year passed away. Luigi had ceased to mourn 

for his parent, and much of his life was now sunshine 
andjoy. Ho had learned much since he came beneath 
De Castro's roof, and his mind was fast expanding 
beyond the limits generally set by thé age of boy- 
hood. ‘lhe count saw that the boy’s soni was large, 
and that his mind was mature, and yet he did not 
think that the large soul and the matured mind would 
go beyond the thoughts of boyhood in love, for he 
still saw the two children wandering about together, 
and he seemed only to derive additional pleasure from 
their happiness. 
In the great gallery, where were hung the paintings 
which the long line of the De Castros had been for 
years collecting, Luigi Marino used’ to wander. He 
loved to walk up and down the hall and gaze upon the 
pictures which hung there, and sometimes he. would 
even forget that Irene bore him company. 

“ What makes you love these old pictures so ?” asked 
Irene. 

“* Because they’re such noble things,” returned the 
boy, gazing upon a pa nt+d Titan. 

“Some of them are pretty, I know,” said the girl; 
“but surely there is nothing pretty about that great 
ugly man ‘you are looking at now.” 

“There is something noble about it,” resumed the 
boy, still gazing’ at the ‘picture. “See those arms, 
those muscles, those eyes, those features. Ob, what 
a wonder!” 
The boy soon turned away from the Titan, and 
taking the girl’s hand within his own, he smiled. That 
made Irene happy, and she soon forgot that Luigi 
sometimes neglected her for the pictures, 
Another year passed away, and during that time 
the Count de Castro looked littlé after Luigi Marino, 
save to’see that he was well cated for, and that he 
made himself sometimes useful, the only manner of 
use éver required of him being to act as a sort of page 
about the person of the count when he was at home, 
But John de Castro was not always to be blind, 
though it required other wit than his own to open his 
eyes. ; 
TTTis wife, the countess, was ‘a teak, sickly woman, 
confined most ofthe time to. her chamber. 
She saw Luigi but seldom, but she saw her daughter 
much, and af length the idea stole, into her mind that 
Irene cherished @ dangerous attachment for the youth. 
With this thought forced upon her, she questioned 
her daughter, “he gentle girl knew nothing of du- 
licity, ste, knew not how to deceive, and she con- 
faded to her mother the truth. She wondered why 
her mother trembled, for she could not divine the 
cause. 
She dreamed not that her love for young Marino 
could have caused the emotion. But the countess 


. made ne explanation. 


She determined to trust the matter in the hands of 

her husband. 
* * * al * * 

Luigi Marino was alone in the great picture gallery. 
He had grown much taller than when first he came to 
his present home, and he looked much older. 

is. face was still pale, but his black eye was as 
bright as fire. His hair was wavy in its jet gloss, 
and as it lay swept back over his shoulders, it formed 
an almost magic contrast with thé pure whiteness of 
the white and expansive brow. 

He stood gazing upon one of the paintings, when 
the Count de Castro entered the gallery. 

The nobleman .saw that his.entrance had not been 
noticed, and.he stood for some time and regarded the 
boy in silence. He was more than ever struck with 
the strango. intelligence that beamed upon the lad’s 
pale features, and while he stood there and watched 
him, he almost. wished that Luigi were not the son of 
& peasant. 

At length the boy noticed that his master was 
‘ptesent, and with a trembling step he would have 





moved away, but De Castro called him back. 


“Stop, Luigi,” he said. “I have come up here to 
seek you. I wish to speak with you.” 

Thecount was evidently embarrassed, and the boy 
noticed it, He had always felt pleased when his master 
epee to him, but now something wade him tremble. 

e saw in an instant that the count was not in the 
mood that usually marked his. manner, and he feared 
that he had been guilty of some offence. 

“ Luigi,”, said the count, “I have been thinking 
that you bad better leave, this. place—that-you hac 
better find some. other home.” 

“Leave here, sir?” uttered the boy in painful ac- 
cents. “Have'I done wrong? Have I——” 

“ Stop, stop, Luigi,, .You have done nothing out of 
the way, but on the contrary, you haye been: very 
good and very kind. It is for your own welfare that 
I speak. Youareold enough now to begin to see 
something of the world. Surely you would not 
wish to be shut up heré all your days.” 

“Oh, I should like to see the world, sir,” returned 
the boy, with kindling enthusiasm. 

“And at the same time be learning some trade or 
profession from the fruits of which you can sustain 
your manhood,” added the count. 

“Certainly, sir,” said Luigi. “I do not wish to 
eat the bread of idleness,” ; 

“No, I suppose not. And now I wish to put you 
upon the track of an honest livelihood. I will see some 
good course for you to pursue.” 

“ But I shall not. go far off,” saidthe boy. “I shall 
go somewhere from whence I can easily come back 
here sometimes.” 
‘ The count bit his lips and looked down upon the 
oor. 
“T don’t know,” he said, at length, as he raised his 
eyes to the boy’s face. “It could do you no good tu 
come back here.” 
Luigi Marino felt an impulse to tell how much of a 
home the palace had become to him, and how much 
attachment he felt for the scenes that clustered about 
him. But there was an expression in the count’s face 
that arrested his speech. The boy had not studied 
the thousand painted countenances in that gallery for 
nothing. He had learned from them somet sing of tho 
art of reading thoughts from the looks of the face, and 
he at once saw that De Castro meant more than he 
said. 
“will do just as you please, sir,” replied the boy, 
after a few moments’ hesitation. 
“Then I will make arrangements at once, To- 
morrow I will speak with you agein. £ siall have 
some point marked out by that time,” 
When Luigi was left alone, he was for a while 
almost stupefied by what he had heard; but gradually 
a dim light broke in upon him. 

It was dim at first, but it soon became more ap- 
parent, and he felt assured that he had hit upon the 
truth. 

The rest of the day he was very unhappy. He 
looked around for Irene, but could not find lier. 

Late in the evening, Luigi was upon the broad 
piazza that opened upon the garden, Ie leaned 
against one of the columns, and was buried in a wild 
sea of thought, when he was aroused by the fall of 
a light foot near him, He turned, and by the dim star- 
light he saw Irene. 

As she came close to him and placed her hand upon 
his arm, he could see traces of tears upon her lovely 
face. 

* Ah, Luigi,” she said, “I was afraid I should not 
fiad you, that, I should not see you again before you 
went away.” 

“Then you knew that I. was going ?” returned 
the youth; and he took Irene's hand within his qwn. 

‘*-Yes, and it has made mo sad and unhappy.” 

* And do you know why I am going?” asked Luigi, 
in an earnest whisper. 

“Yes, my mother told me all,” returned the inno- 
cent girl, never dreaming that she was doing wrong 
to betray the secret. 

“ And why is it?” 

“Do you not know, Luigi?” 

“T think I know. I thiok it is because—be- 
cause——” 

“Because what ?” 

‘+ Because I love you.” 

“Then you have thought rightly,” said, the girl, 
in a sobbing tone. ‘‘ It is cruel—very ernucl—to se pa- 
rate us thus, but I think my motier and father mean 
to-do right. You will go to-morrow, so my father 
says. But you weep, Luigi.” 

“IT cannot help it, Irene. But you are weeping 
too. Well, well, we must all weep, when we are un- 
happy. I know that to-morrow L must go, but you 
will not entirely forget me, Irene. You will not for- 
get the poor boy who has been. made so happy in your 
society.” 

“ Forget? Oh, never !” 

“ Never?” whispered Luigi. 
get me ?” 


“ Will you never for- 





“ No, never,” repeated the gentle girl. 
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“ Ah, but your father will make you. I know what 
this thoughts and feelings are. I know how he looks 
“upon me. To-day, when I saw him in the gallery, I 
read his whole thought in his face. He means that 
you shall forget me, Irene.” * 

“ How can he crush my memory? No, no, Luigi, 
T shall not forget you. We shall be older in time to 
come, and then we may meet again, Oh, be worthy of 
poor Irene, and trust the rest to God.” 

“ Be worthy of thee!” repeated the youth. “ When 
I am not, then let me die, for I should not wish to 
live.” 

“Hush! here comes my father. 
ing for me.” 

“Then go to him. You will not see me again.” 

“ Not to-night, but to-morrow.” 

“No, nor to-morrow—perhaps not for years. God 
keep you!” 

Luigi Marino pressed the fair girl’s hand to his lips, 
and then as he-heard the count approaching, he glided 
away into the obscurity of the garden. 

That night, when all was still and quiet about the 
palace, the peasant orphan arose from his bed and 
dressed himself. 

He had determined that he would not see the count 


He may be search- 


again. 

He knew that De Castro had been ever kind to him, 
but yet he could not see him again. He was afraid 
the count would say something about Irene—that he 
might exact some promise, some pledge, that wotld 
for ever cut off all hope. 

This whole matter had come so suddenly upon the 
boy that he had hardly time to consider? upon it, but 
the little reflection he had given it caused him to act 
as he had. 

He wished in his heart to take fan affectionate 
farewell of his kind protector, to thank him forall his 
kindness; but he could not make up his mind to the 
task. 

So he wrote a letter, in which he poured forth all 
his gratitude, and having folded it and superscribed 
it for the count, he placed it where it would be sure 
to be found. 

As soon as this was done, Luigi made up a small 
bundle of clothing, and then having secured all the 
money of which he was possessed, amounting to some 
dozen sequins in geld, and a few pieces of silver, he 
glided from his room and noiselessly descended the 
stairs. 

He did not stop till he had gained the road, and then 
he turned to take a last look at the place which had 
been to him so long a home. 

There were tears in his eyes when he turned away 
for the last time, but his heart was strong. The world 
was all before him, and he-had laid out a plan for the 
future. 

It may have been a misty, dreamy thing, the boy’s 
plan, but yet there was enough of substance to it to 
serve him as a guide. 

Before morning, the boy had reached the fertile 
valley west of the Appenines. 
7. . * . 

Six years rolled away, and six years of change had 
come upen the affairs of Italy. 

In one of the dark, cold prisons of Rome sat John 
de Castro, Count of Avella. He had been convicted 
of rebellion against the Hely See, and though he had 
stoutly asserted his innocence, yet he had beencruelly 
imprisoned. 

He was now pale and wan, for he sickened beneath 
the noisome vapours of the prison-house, and the 
death-doom which hung over him damped his spirits 
and crushed his mental energies. 

Sometimes the gentle Irene came to visit him, but 
she came but seldom, and her visits were short, for 
the prison-keeper dared not grant too much favour to 
his prisoner. 

Irene was still beautiful, though melaucholy made 
her pensive and sad, 

There was little bloom upon her cheeks, and the 
light of her eyes was somewhat dimmed. It was the 
calm, holy resignation, the gleaming of her perfect 
purity, and the soft smile of the Christian that made 
her beautiful. 

One day she sat by her father’s side in the cold 
dungeon. She did not weep, for she had come to try to 
comfort her father, and she had gained the mastery 
over the tears that dwelt in her heart. 

“ Alas, my child,” groaned the old man, “it is not 
death I fear, for death would be welcome. Your 
mother has faded away from earth, and I know she is 
is now in heaven. If I were to die, I should not fear 
being separated from her. But it is to leave you 
that weighs heavy upon my mind.” 

“Let not that trouble you,” said the faithful girl. 
“Itis hard to think of death—to think of death ia 
such a shape as this; but if you must think of it, let 
no thoughts of earth weigh you down. Look up, look 
up to God, and dwell in hope.” 

“Oh, my child,” uttered the count, as he placed his 
manacled arms upon her shoulder and drew her upon 








his bosom, “I know how pure is your soul, and I 
know how holy are your blessed consolations, but yet I 
cannot think of deati without weeping to think of 
leaving thee. Even this cold dungeon seems a 
palace. when you are here, Oh, I hope God will 
bless you for all your kindness to your poor, suffering 
father!” 

The count’s face grew dark with painful thought as 
he ceased speaking, and his frame shuddered. 

“You must not be moved so!” faintly urged 
Irene, 

“Oh, my child, you know not what it is that moves 
me. Alas, alas! ew may be the last of our meeting 
on earth. In one short week there is to be a fearful 
thinning of the prisoners here, and I am to be among 
the number. Ob, heaven have mercy! Pray for me, 
my daughter!” 

The poor girl could hold back her tears no longer. 
She wept long and bitterly. 

She tried to speak, but before the words came to 
ber lips, the gacler came in and bade her prepare to 
depart. 

‘There was one more embrace, one more kiss, a short, 
fervent prayer, and then the father and child were 
separated. 

* * * . 

It was nearly dusk. 

In a small room in an upper story of a house in 
one of the out-of-the-way streets of Rome stood a 
young man. He was tall and slim, and his face was 
very pale. One would hardly recognize in the form 
of that man the Ruigi Marino of boyhood; but he it 
was. 

The dark masses of hair hung carelessly down over 
his shoulders, and the large black eyes were brilliant 
as ever. 

All around him were the implements of the painter, 
and the walls were covered with anatomical sketches 
and drawings. 

He still held the palette and brushes in his hand, 
and before him. stood a large canvas, upon which he 
had beer painting. 

The canvas was very large, for its top reached 
nearly to the ceiling, and near at hand stood a step- 
Jadder upon which the painter must have stood to 
command a sweep of his work. 

Presently there camea slight knocking at the door, 
but the painter did not hear it. The knecking was 
louder, but still he moved not. In a moment more 
the door was opened, and an old woman entered. 

“Now, good master Marino, bave done with 
moping here and eat something. Thy face is grown 
as sharp as a vulture’s beak.” 

Luigi turned upon the woman, aud a faint smile 
broke over his features. 

“ It is finished, Maud,” he said. “ My work is done. 
I will eat now to the heart's content.” 

As he spoke, he moved aside to allow the woman 
to come up. 

The woman advanced and gazed aps the picture. 
She stoed for some moments completely awe-struck. 

“Poor man,” she at length murmured, at the same 
time wiping her eyes. “Ob, what torture, what 

ony. 

“Then you think it truthful,” said Luigi, nota 
little flattered by the emotions of his kind o!d hostess. 

“Tt is too truthful,” said Maud. ‘It is terrible. I 
sheuld never sleep if that was in my room.” 

The young painter smiled again, and then he laid 
away his palette and brushes. He breathed a long 
breath, when he turned again towards his picture, 
and a shade of pain swept across his features. 

“T may fail,” he murmured to himself. 

Maud did not hear him, and when she had gazed 
upon the canvas long enough, she bade the young 
man come and eat. 

It was on the evening of the next day that Luigi 
Marino was again in his studio; but now there were 
two men with him—one of them a priest, and the 
other a soldier. 

“ You are sure you can gain admittance there,” said 
the painter, in a doubting tone. 

“Certainly,” replied the priest. “I can pass into 
the Vatican, and the keeper of the great gallery will 
let me into his presence. Tho place is open since 
yesterday, and several paintings aave already been 
carried in.” 

“Ah,” uttered Luigi, “and has judgment been 
passed on them ?” 

“No. His holiness has not even seen them. He 
goes to-morrow to the Museum.” 

“ And my painting shall be there ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then be sure that it is in a.good light. Place it 
as I have directed.” 

“AndI think you will gain all you could ask,” 
added the priest, as he leoked again upon the picture, 
which was barely distinguishable in the lightof the 


p- 
The painter again shook his head in a painful mood, 
but he did not speak, He drew a stong curtain 


securely over the painting, and then he gave it up to 
the two men whom he had hired to k-\]p him. 

“Now, where is this marvellous painter 2?” cried 
Innocent X., as he stood in the’ museum gallery of 
the Vatican, and gazed upon a picture which stood 
before him. 

It was the Martyrdom of Saint Peter of Alexgadria 
which had afforded the painter a subject, and he had 
handled his theme with a magic pencil. The fearful 
death-struggle of the Alexandrian bishop was laid 
upon the canvas with almost life, and even the 
dying groan seemed issuing from the convulsed lips. 

' “ Where is he?” cried the pope. ‘*He has done us 
pleasure here.” 

An usher led forward \Luigi Marino. The painter 
fell upon his knees before the pope, and when he rose, 
he looked paler than. before, but there was no 
trembling, save a slight quivering of the nether lip. 

“ Didst thou paint this?” asked the pope, looking 
first upon the picture, and then upon the pale youth, 
who stood before him. 

“Yes, holy father,” returned Luigi. _- 

“Then thou hast'done most nobly. We award thee 
the palm of excellence, and thy picture must not 
leave our palace. _ Our, purse shall be opened wide for 
thine effort. Name thy price.” 

The painter saw that the pope was in a good humour 
—that his admiration was excited—and he spoke 
boldly. 

“T do not ask for money,’ he said. “I have toiled 
without ceasing—but ‘twas not for money. I have 
beguiled some moments in trifling pictures which 
have brought me the means, of sustaining life; and 
this work I held above the dross of earth.” 

“ Well, s on,” said the pope, as he looked curi- 
ously in the face of the painter. “Your words have a 
strange beginning. We want the picture, so thou 
hadst better not set thy price too high. Come, tell to 
us thy wishes.” 

‘*Holy father,” commenced the young painter, in a 
low, earnest tone, “many years ago I was a poor boy 
in great distress. My father was killed by a sweep- 
ing torrent from the Appenines, while I was in his 
arms. His corpse shielded me, and I was found by a 
noble generous man, who took me tohis home. That 
man owed me nothing, and yet he became my pro- 
tector. He reared me in early life, and taught me the 
path of virtue. All thet I am, all that I have that is 
good on earth, I owe to that man. He is now in tri- 
bulation and in danger, and I would save him. Ob, 
I hope my gratitude may reach him !” 

“* Who is the man ?” 

“John de Castro ” 

A dark shadow flitted across theaged features of the 


as Do you know,” he said, looking sternly upon the 
painter, ‘that by such a request you endanger your 
own life ?” 

‘Yes, I know it full well. But what is gratitude 
worth if it would stop at such a danger!” 

“ And so you would have us barter away our solemn 
decrees for thy painting? Thou must have a wonderful 
boldness.” 

“No, no, holy father, you mistake me. This paint- 
ing is but a dype of my gratitude. I give it to thee 
as a pledge of my devotion to one whe has been my 
friend when all else was dark. I look to thy forgive- 
ness for my suit. I came to appeal to thy mercy. 
This work of my hands is but an introduction of my 
prayer, and to thine apostolic clemency I make that 
prayer, Take my picture, listen to my prayer, and 
give life and liberty to De Castro.” 

The pope’s countenance was softened. He looked 
again upon the picture, and then once more he turned 
his gaze upon the painter. 

“Tt is a wonderful picture,” he said, “and thou art 
a wonderful child. You shail hear from us again.” 
The pope waved his hand as he spoke, his attendants 
gathered about him, and he soon left the spet. 


“Now, good Master Marino,” cried old: Maud, 
hastening into the painter’s room, “ bestir thyself, for 
there’sa messenger from the pope waiting to see thee. 
Dost think it means thee good or evil?” 

“T know not,” uttered Luigi, trembling with con- 
flicting emotions. 

“The Lord grant that they be good !” geeculated the 
woman, as Luigi turned from the room! 

The painter mentally responded to the prayer, but 
did not speak aloud. At the door he found the 
messenger, but he would answer no questions. He 
only bade the painter follow him. 

Luigi put on his cloak and cap, and witha strangely 
beating heart he stepped out into the stréet. For 
some time he followed his guide, and at length they 
stopped atthe door of a dwelling on the Corso, 

“Now, sir painter, rap at this door and await the 
result,” said the messenger; “and in the meantime 
put this paper away to look at when convenient.” 

Luigi took the paper, and the next moment he was 








alone. He rapped at the door. It was opened by a 
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stranger, and he was bade to enter. He was conducted 
into a richly furnished apartment, where he was met 
by one who extended a trembling band for him to 
grasp. 

© Luigi—my saviour——” 

The painter looked up, and he knew that the man 
whose hand he grasped was John de Castro, The 
poor nobleman was sadly changed, but his countenance 
was not to be mistaken. 

“My noble,.generous preserver,” cried the count, 
while the tears trickled down bis pallid cheeks, “ tell 
me how I shall bless thee for this?” 

Marino could not speak. Ho felt a warm hand 
upon his neck, and he heard another, voice pronounce 
his name: He turned and saw the angelic features of 
Irene. 

“ Luigi,” she murmured, “ you have made a heaven 
for poor Irene.” 

Luigi Marino was, all bewilderment. He had a 
faint glimmering of the truth, but the scene came so 
poweffully upon him, that it took some moments for 
him to shake off the stunning effects of the joyous 
blow. 

“ And are you saved?” he at length asked, gazing 
into the count’s face. 

“Yes, yes, noble boy. The pope has pardoned me, 
and he has told me ail.” 

The painter sank down into a chair, and Irene was 
resting on his bosom. His prayer of months was 
answered, and the fruition was present with him. 

Half_an hour afterwards he thought of the paper 
he had received from the messenger. He took it from 
his pocket, and read as follows: , 

“ Your prayer is granted. It was not your picture 
that triumphed over our heart, but we were moved by 
your gratitade. INNOCENT.” 

* . * * 

“You will leave us no more?” said the count after 
he had seen the pope's note. 

Luigi cast his eyes upon Irene. 

“Oh, I can be grateful, Luigi,” cried De Castro, 
noticing the look of his young preserver. “I know 
where your heart is. Here, this is yours—take it 
witb my blessing. But she must not leave her father.” 

The count placed Irene’s band within that of Luigi 
as he spoke, and then hesat down and gazed upon the 
happiness he had made. 

‘The beautiful girl wound her arms about the 
neck of her noble lover, and she was not long in 
making him promise that he would leave them no 
more. 

Luigi and Irene were married in Rome, but John de 
Castro deemed it not pradent to remain there long. 
Innocent X. had many excellent qualities, but his 
foibles were numerous, and the eount liad no desire to 
remain too near the vavillating pontiff. 

De Castro went to Aquila, and having sold his 
estates he on to Venice, where he found a home. 
Luigi and Irene went with him, and ia their sweet 
companionship, he found a bright and holy light to 
illumine the path of his declining years. 

“Phe Martyrdom of Saint Peter of AJexandria ” 
is still in the Vatican at Rome, but the resf Marino's 
paintings are in Venice, where he found the home of 
his honourable and happy manhood, and where he 
made himself beloved by ail who knew him. 

A. C. B. 








A Posrat Squaseier.—A very pretty quarrel has 
arisen between the Postmaster-General and the South 
Australians. The casus belli is rather complicated, 
originating, as far as we can make out, in a contract 
into which Lord Stanley, of Alderley, has entered 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company on behalf of New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, and South Australia, without consulting the 
wishes or the interests of ‘the latter colony. The 
South Australians complain that the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamers are abominably slow, and never 
keep their time, and insist that their letters shall be 
delivered at Kangaroo Island, which causes a 
deviation of about one hundred miles from the direct 
route to Victoria. But Lord Stanley is unwilling that 
this deviation should be made, and has arran that 
the South Australian mails shall be deposited in St. 
George’s Sound at the P. and 0.’s coaling station, 
near Cape Leewin, a thousand miles from Adelaide, 
and that the South Australians shall send thither to 
fetch them at their own ex and risk. The 
Postmaster-General threatens that, if his proposal is 
not the postage of letters to and from South 
Australia shall be raised to three shillings an ounce, 
with thé further menace that it will in all probability 
be raised still higher, and that he may even give 
orders “that at no rate’ of postage shall any letters 
for South Australia, except official dispatches, be sent 


by the mail packet.” As might have been anticipated, 
language of this kind has not aeted like oil on the 
South Australian waves, andthe Adelaide House of 
Assembly has come to some very strong resolutions 





onthe subject. The Peninsular and Oriental steamers 
are so justly in disfavour with all the Australian 
colonies that the South Australians will probably be 
cordially backed up in their resistance to Lord 
Stanley's edicts, the more especially as the French 
postal steamers come right up to Galie, and will be 
only too ready to accept any contracts which the 
colonies may offer them. 








TEMPERAMENT. 


Nay,‘your very hair when mixed is of one hue. 
Brewning. 

*“ Apa, I did not think it possible for you to be so 
cruel.” 

Ada Brainard glanced up into Lloyd Golding’s face 
and smiled; and considering how distressed and agi- 
tated he looked, her appearance did seem very cold 
and cruel, indeed. Her eyes, blue and sunny, met 
with smiling unconcern the pain in the dark d of 
his. After a moment she said : 

“What reason had you, Lloyd, for believing that I 
could not be eruel ?” 

“ You look so gentle, so kind,” he began. 

“T am kind,” she answered. 

“ Not to me.” 

“Yes, to you.” 

“But Ada!” 

“ Well?” 

“T love you?” 

“You are mistaken,” so eoldly that Golding was 
betrayed into saying, haughtily : 

“| beg your pardon.” 

Ada turned, hastily. 

“Don’t let us quarrel, Lloyd.’ See here! I'll be 
frank with you. I like you; 1 do like you, but I don’t 
love you. I like to be with you, [ like to look at your 
face, your presence is agreeable to me; and I’ve 
shown you this frankly. I meant nothing more, and 
I really don’t think, Lloyd, that you love me.” 

“ Bat, Ada——” 

“IT know you think you do, and it wouldn’t take a 
great deal to make me believe that I loved you, yet I 
know—I honestly know that I do not, and never 
could.” 

The last. part of her speech was what affected Gold- 
ing. He turned very pale. For a moment he was 
silent; then he said, with an effort : 

“There is no reason why you should love me, I 
know. I am poor,-plain and unattractive, compared 
to the gay fellows who frequent here. As my wife 
you would not have so luxurious a home as thisis. I 
have been presumptuous to suppose——” He rose to his 
feet, choked by some emotion. 

Ada caught his hands and interposed : 

“ Lloyd, wait, listen. If my heart told me I loved 
you, none of these things would come into my thoughts. 
Be sure of that, for I am capable of love, unlike it as I 
seem to you. But as it is, I acknowledge that I do 
think of your comfortable but plain country house, 
with no society but yorr invalid mother; and though 
I have an affection, a liking—call it what you please 
—for you, I cannot make up my mind to share your 
life. If you were wealthy, and had attractions beside 
yourself to offer me, I might yield to you ; but as it is, 
you must not me.” 

i i And you call this love?” exclaimed Golding scorn- 
ally. ™ 

“No, I do not, Lloyd; that.is just it. What E call 

love is to care so much for you that I should care for 

nothing else.” 

Speaking and looking earnestly—being as beautiful 
asan angel—she stood before Ldoyd Golding, and an 
impulse, rash, desperate, passionate, to snatch her from 
her place and bear her to the ends of the earth—baving 
as vague an idea as most people where that might be— 
rushed through him. 

But, pressing his lips hard together, he turned away 
slowly, saying: 

rs suppose there is nothing left for me, then, but to 

© home.” 

“And to believe that we are still friends, and that 
I like you better than any of the ‘gay fellows who 
~~ here.’ They bore me sometimes; you never 

0. 

There was a fascination for Golding in every atom 

of — eqpurrt re. 

she spoke, he held his hat, forgetting to open 
the door, gazing: in.» tapt way at. the: tir face is 
its frame of gold hair, and at the’ fall of soft blue 
drapery. 

“ How can I give her up ?” he thought. 

And as if something of the same feeling was in her 
heart, she slipped her hand into his, saying: 

“ T wish you wouldn’t stand there and look so earnest, 
and strong, and good, Lloyd; you'll overpersuade me 
in spite of myself.” 

She laughed, and he watched her, never taking his 
eyes off the pink dimples in her soft cheeks. 

y “Can such @ homely fellow as I look attractive to 











you, Ada?” he said, slowly, still under the spell of her 
charming face. 

“ You know you can, Lloyd. If I was a man Lshould 
want to be just such a dark, earnest, grand one as you 
are. Then I suppose I should be falling in leve with 
every blue-eyed, will-o’-the-wisp girl that I met,” au- 
swered Ada, unconscious that she had touched the 
very point of their mutual attractiveness. 

He lifted her hand, looking admiringly at its rosy 
fairness and exquisite proportiong, raised it to his lips 
—then dropped it and turned away, startled a little-by 
his involuatary act. 

But Ada was not displeased. She followed him to 
the door, laughingly bidding him good-by, and making 
him promise to come again. 

As he rode home that afternoon, he looked with 
gloomy abstracted eyes at the swiftly passing woods 
and fields, half unconsciously trying to throw off his 
re Be sensations as if their-existence was some mis- 
take. 

As he neared the village, and he saw the: little 
red farm-houge. which was his happy home, he mur- 
mured : 

“T don’t know what I should do with Ada there, I 
am sure—and yet she is so pretty, so pretty! I would 


} go to the end of the world to-night for the sake of 


having her mine.” , 

The train stopped, and he sprang out upen the 
platform of the station. 

Tt was half-a-mile'’s walk back to the house, and all 
the way was lined with blossoming apple-trees; a 
broad, brown road with the busy robios skimming 
down its length, and the deep sky stretching over- 
head, while the cool wind was sweet with the apple 
blooms. 

A senso of exquisite enjoyment came over him; he 
lingered on his way, looking along the wood’s edge 
for wild flowers, and searching in the hollows of the 
fields for mosses, as he had done when a boy, until 
the sun began to set. 

“T must go heme,” he said; and with his hat in 
his hand, full of flowers and mosses, he went home, 
bareheaded, the free wind blowing back his hair, and 
buffeting him in soft gusts, so that he walked against 
it with an effort, laughing a little, happy at heart in 
spite of Ada Brainard’s forbidden blonde beauty. 

Mounting the hillock, the gold of the western sky 
pressed near. 

His dark eyes grew grave in their depths—yet the 
mame ae7 smile flickered about his mouth as he 

azed, 
f During the next dozen steps he enjoyed a happiness. 
equalled by no other; then the red walls of his home 
shut out the eternal glory. He swung. open ‘the 
garden gate, and went into the house, singing softly : 
Beautiful city that I love. 

He went into the familiar sitting-room. His 
mother’s chair by the hearth was empty. He looked 
startled as he put down his flowers, but, as he turned, 
& young girl entered the room, saying: 

“Your mother has lain down, Lioyd; she isn’t as 
well to-day.” 

“Is she asleep, Maggie ?” he asked, looking wist- 
fully towards the door ef his mother’s bedroom. 

“Yes. Don't ge in now. Wild flowers! Oh, 
Lloyd, how sweet!” 

“ Take care of them, Maggie. I knew you would 
like them.” 

A fow days later and Mrs. Golding was declared to 
be very ill, and it was very little later before they 
knew that she would never again be well. 

The shock made a great gap in Lioyd Golding’s 
life; but his mother lingered through the summer 
months—the rich summer mouths in which he saw in 
a strange, dreary way the roses blossom and fall, and 
the golden red and purple asters cover the meadows 
and fields. 

Few mothers win such love as Mrs. Golding had 
won-—few mothers have such sons as was Lioyd 
Golding. 

It was all over at last? He had known it must be, 
for a long time, yet he was unconscious how hard 
his heart had been strained for months, until the 
evening after her burial, it broke in tears. 

“Oh, mother, mother !” 

The cry came through hard sobs. No one heard 
it. He was secure from intrusion, locked in’ his 
mother’s bedroom—the dear, sacred room where she 
had died. 

Like the child that he was at heart, he had flung 
himself down beside'the bed, his face buried ia the 
wae | where the loved head had lain in its dying 

ours, and his tears and passionate prayers were sacred 
to Maggie Maples. 

She heard one heavy sob as she passed the door on 
her way to her little room. The house had been her 
home for five years. 

She was a quiet little thing. No one thought of her 
when the death occurred—she was only Mrs, Gold- 
ing’s little mraid-servant, and no ene at the funeral: 
heard her speak«at all. 
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She climbed the steep, farm-house stairs, and closed 
the door of her chamber. 

Mrs. Golding had been very kind to her; ‘the little 
shelf above the bed was piled with the books she had 
given her, and all the trifles around the room spoke 
of her generows hand. 

The weary little orphan girl lay down upon her 
white bed, in the dark, and shed her quiet, unsuspected 
tears of grief. 

Then she prayed that God would take care of her— 
for what should she do, where should she go, now 
her good friend bad gone? 

A soft September rain beat on the shingles over- 
head. She listened in a half awake vision—for in 
snite of sorrow and loneliness the sound was ove of 

veer. It seemed to murmur peace to her sad, young 
leart until she fell asleep. 

The next morning there was work to be done in the 
fields by Lloyd Golding, pale and heavy-eyed though 
he was with the night's sad watching. 

While wpon one side was heaven's bereavement, 
upon the other was its bounty; the apples lay ripe 
upon the sward—the grain stood unstacked in the 
field. 

When the day’s work was finished, Lloyd Gelding 
ume slowly homeward. At the gate stood a little 
gre, trying to smile with pale lips. It was Ma,rgie. 

“I waited until you came, Lloyd, to say good-by,” 
she said, 

He paused, surprised. 

‘Why! where are you going, Maggie?” 

“ Away—to London. Mrs. Harding called to-day, 
ind said I could’go to her.” 

Lloyd seemed stupified. 

‘* Besides, you know that I can’t stay here now,” 
added Maggie. 

“Why? Oh, I know. But—Maggie, will you like 


to zo. Will it be better than staying here, if you 
could stay ?” 
“No,” simply. “But I ‘can’t think of that now. 


Good-by, Lloyd.” 

“Maggie, I can’t lose you, too. Little Magzie,” 
looking with sad wonder at the sweet, young face ; 
“why, I can’t do without you, child. You musin't 
go.” 

A slow red dawned in the young man’s cheek as he 
‘omprehended his heart. He took the satchel from 
the little hand and drew the girl towards him. 

“No, no, Maggie—you, all that is left of the dear 
1d days—do you think I shall let you go? Youknow 
ie; you have been as @ little sister; now will you he 

iny wife?) Then you can stay with me—for I never 
can let you go!” and the passionate tears came into 
is sad eyes. “You will not go?” 

“No.” 

“A spring day two years later. The lilacs were 
lanked against the sitting-room windows of the red 
‘.rm-houge, and all in a flush of purple bloom. A 

ttle child stood upon a chair at the window, steadied 

. its place by the haod of its young mother. Mag- 

ie Golding and her baby were watching for “ papa’s” 
coming. 

Mansie Golding looked very pretty at her watching. 
‘'er facehad grown rosily dimpled and smiling in the 
last two years. 

Her hair was fair like the little child’s, but her eyes 
were blue, while the boy had the neutral grey of his 
futher’s, black-lashed and steadfast. 

A proud, sturdy cherub he was, pressing his cheek 
to the pane, cooing and murmuring at the lilacs, and 

uddenly breaking into a great shout as Golding came 
up the hillock. 

As the young man entered the door, his eyes met 
lis wife’s, with the look oné can never give unless he 
loves and is loved intensely. 

“ You are late, Lloyd.” 

He took:the cuild from the chair and kissed him. 

“ Yes,,dear; I went to the post-office. And I 
found there @ paper containing the marriage of @ 
friend of mine, Ada Brainard, to a Mr. Hews.” 

The blue eyes went up to Golding’s face, but he 
was fondling the child happily, and did not see the 
wistfulness of the glance. 

bs a Brainard? Wasn’t she an old love of yours, 
Lloyd?” 

“She was acharming girl, Maggie, but I never 
‘oved anybody but you. She used to attract me, but 
it was a matter of temperament, I think.” = 

E. 8. K. 








THE famous St. Giles’s Hill cheese and horse fair, 
near Winchester, which has been held annually in 
September for 700 years, will cease to be held after 
the present year. 

‘To those who rave against English red-tapeism and 
faney things are constantly done better in France, the 
following will be instructivec—Three yeara since a 
proprietor of an estate situated on the. borders of the 
sea, thinking that in the growing dearth of the dear 
oyster it would be a profitable speculation to himself 


and a blessing to man if he increased the number of 
oysters in the world, asked permission to erect on his 
own property on the foreshore of the ‘sea an oyster- 
bed. He has applied iu vain for a reply, and now, 
at the expiration of the third year, understands that 
the application has to pass through the office cf the 
Minister of France, after having gone through six 
offices, and been subject to twenty-one reports. No 
wonder that oysters are dear. 
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Author of “The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master.” 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
Lands mortgaged may return, and more esteem’d, 
But honesty once pawned, is ne'er redeemed. 
Middleton. 

“ Have you succeeded ?” inquired the lawyer, with 
a friendly smile, as he entered the private office, 
where the interview between his client and Miles had 
taken place. 

“Not yet!” was the reply. 

“Perhaps you had better trust the affair into my 
hands,” suggested Mr. Foster; “by employing the 
police, we shall soon obtain some trace of the man 
you seek !” 

“No—no!” interrupted the woman, hastily; ‘it 
would place him on his guard! Qnce alarmed, he 
might find means to quit the country! . He has long 
been at war with justice! By-the-by,” she added, 
with the air of a person who suddenly recollected 
some circumstance of trivial importance, “in looking 
over my grandfather's papers, [ discovered a hand- 
bill in which your name is mentioned !” 

“Mine!” 

His client laid before him the paper describing the 
disappearance of George Maitland, offering a reward 
for any intelligence which might lead to his discovery, 

aud referring parties to Mr. Foster, Solicitor, Inner 
Temple. 

“Tt was connected,” said the lawyer,“ with one of 
the most extraordinary affairs in which I have ever 
been engaged! ”’ 

“ Am L too curious in asking the nature of it ?” 

“ Certainly not !” replied the gentleman; little deem- 
ing that she had any motive stronger than curiosity 
for her question. 

He at once proceeded to relate to her the visit of 
George Maitland to his friend Edward ‘Trevanian— 
his quitting Farnsficld, and his mysterious disappear- 
ance in Loadon. 

“ Strange!” said Martha. “Did you never discover 
any clue?” 

“Not the least!” 

“Was he married ?” she added. 

Mr. Poster replied in the negative, and added, that 
his family had long since given up all hope of ascer- 
taining his fate. 

“Trevanian!” repeated Martha, half aloud; “I 
have certainly heard that name before!” 

“ Not unlikeTy !” observed the lawyer ; “ Sir Richard 
~n- gaae is one of the oldest baronets in the king- 

om !” 

“ Had he any interest in——” 

“You have suggested a question,” replied Mr. 
Foster, ‘‘ which I have asked myself a hundred times! 
Strange that the same idea should have struck us 
beth! Interest at the time of George Maitland’s dis- 
appearance he certainly had not; besides, he is a man 
of un reputation. It would be unjust to 
suspect him !” 

His client smiled. Her grandfather's papers had 
given her much better data for forming a correct 
judgment of the baronet’s real character than the 
— possessed. Shortly afterwards she took her 

ve. 

Brief and apparently unimportant as had been their 
conversation on the subject, the man of law could not 
dismiss it from bis mind. He could not compreliend 
how his client had jumped to a conclusion which had 
more than once forced itself upon his own mind. 

‘Had she been aware of the will,” he thought, “I 
could understand it!” , 

Martha was not aware of the wili; but she had read 
the private memoranda of Peter Quin. 

Sir Richard and his family still continued to reside 
at the Hall. His son had just been gazetted to a 
cornetcy. in’ the Guards—one of those fashionable, 
crack regiments, as they are termed, in which dissipa- 
tion and folly run the race of ruin: the promising 
youth was about to leave home to join. His father 
was to accompany him to London, to introduce his 
heir to the world. 

The family were seated at the breakfast-table, when 
the butler brought in the letter-bag from the village 





post-office. One letter particularly excited the baronet’s 





attention—it was sealed with black. He immediately 
broke the seal. 

“No ill news, I hope!” observed her ladyship. 

“You shall hear!” replied her husband, reading 
aloud :—“* Brierly Gtadge, September the twenty- 
fourth. Honoured Sir,—It is my paiaful duty to inform 
you that your cousin, Sir Joon Mordaunt, expired last 
night, Every search has been made, bat no will has 
been found. The genoral impression is, that he died 
intestate. A® no arrangements for the foneral can 
can take place till your arrival, I trust soon to have 
the pleasure of seeing you here. 

** Yours, very respectfully, 
*** Joun Morrtock, Steward.’” 

“What a bore!” exclaimed Walter Trevanian ; “ just 
at this time !” 

His mother smiled. She did not think the prospect 
of an additional eight thousand a-year merited the ap- 
pellation her son bestowed. 

“Yow are so impatient !""she said. 

“ Has the old fool left us anything, then ?” demanded 
the young man. 

“You hear,” answered his father, gravely, “that 
Sir John died intestate! If so, in all probability I am 
his next heir!” | 

“ Probability !” repeated the youth. 

“T must start for Berkshire instantly !” continued 
the baronet; “such interests ought not to be trifled 
with! It will only delay your journey three or four 
days,” he added; ‘or, if you prefer it, you can accom- 
pany me!” 

Walter Trevanian did prefer it. He was tired of 
home—for his naturally selfish heart was a stranger 
to the affections and ties which ought to have hallowed 
it. . 
Here it may be as well to explain what his father 
meant when he said that in all probability he was his 
cousin’s heir. The late Sir John Mordaunt had an 
only son, who had married a person of humble birth 
and doubtful reputation—in his indignation ‘hé had 
discarded him : the young man died shortly afterwards, 
lea ving a widow and son totally unprovided for; bat 
so many years had elapsed since they had been heard 
of, that it was more than doubtfal whether they still 
existed. 

Most fervently Sir Richard Trevanian hoped they did 
not—it wonld have been eight thousand a-year out of 
his pocket. 

hat same day, accompanied by his son, he started 
for the Grange, mentally calculating during the journey 
his chances of the rich succession—to the itaportance 
of which Walter was now fall alive. 

On their arrival at the house, the air of res and 
deference with which the steward, lawyer, and domes- 
tics of the deceased received them, confirmed ‘their 
hopes that nothing had been heard of the heir; still 
they-would have given something to have possessed a 
certificate of his death. 

Had Peter Quin been still living, perhaps the accom- 
modating agent might have procured them one. 

After a hasty dinuer, the party adjourned to the 
library. ‘ 

**A sad affair!” replied the steward; “so sudden!” 

“Very, Mortlock!” replied Sir Richard Trevanian, 
trying to look grave. 

Walter-yawned-; he was impatient to join his regi- 
ment—to sport his dashing uniform—to indulge in a 
wider field the vices which had procured him no. very 
enviable reputation at Farnsfield, The prospect of the 
inheritance scarcely compensated for the delay. 

“Most unpardonable thing in Sir John!” said the 
lawyer—who had long been in tho interests of the 
pr cousin—" to leave his affairs in such confu- 
sion !” 

Tt was suggested that the estates were entailed. 

“ But not the personal property |” coutinued the man 
of law—“ which. amounts to a hundred thousand 
pounds, at least! But the first, thing is to arrange 
respecting the funeral !” . 

“I think, gentlemen,” exclaimed a, voice near them, 
“‘T can spare you that trouble!” 

They looked up: during their  eonversation, a 
stranger, followed by the heusekeeper and the valet of 
the late baronet, had entered room, He was.s tall, 
resolute-lookiug man, gpparently about thirty or thirty- 
two years of age; if bis appearance was not altogether 
gentlemanly, it was striking —one of those faces whieh, 
once seen, are not easily forgotten;,he had an eye 
like a vulture’s, raven hair, and might have been con- 
sidered handsome, but for a bitter, sarcastic expression 
about the mouth.” ; os 

‘* And pray, sir who are you ?” demanded the baronet, 
haughtily, é 

“Your cousin, Sir John Mordaunt!” replied the 
atranger, with a smile—at the same time extending his 
hand to welcome him. 

“What! you won't take it?” he said—secing Sir 
Richard draw back ; “as you please—your displeasure, 
after all, is very natural !” 

“T do not understand you, sir!” 





“TI perfectly understand you, Sir Richard? For 
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years you have calculated on being my grandfather's 
heit—the intention, no doubt, was praiseworthy—to 
accomplish which, you left no means untried to keep 
alive his anger against his son, who had offended him 
—not hesitating even to slander tle dead!” 

“ Infamous !” exclaimed the baronct. 

“Exactly ‘what I think of it!” was the cool re- 
joinder. 

“You must retract this calumny, or——” i 

“Prove it!” said the stranger; “it is only just I 
should do so! Well, then, Sir Richard—thanks to the 
fidelity of these attached servants of my family—your 
numerous letters to my grandfather are in my posses~- 
sion. I am ina position, also, to prove the nature of 
the affectionate inquiries you made after me, through 
the agency of one Peter Quin. As to my own identity, 
he added, ‘that cannot be disputed! This woman,” 
pointing to the housekeeper, ‘‘ was present at my birth! 
The valet has know me from childhood !” i 

Both the domestics declared that from the time of 
his birth a greater period than a year had never passed 
without their seeing him. 

The identity of the heir was therefore complete. 

Sir Richard Trevanian reflected for a few moments: 
the inheritance he had intrigued for evidently had es- 
caped him. It remained with himself whether he was 
to suffer in reputation as well asin fortune. By an 
act of graceful recognition he might avoid the latter 
disgrace. His mind was quickly made up—he ex- 
tended his hand frankly. x 

“ Welcome, Sir John Mordaunt,” he said, ‘to the 
home of your ancestors! I at once admit yourclaims ! 
Let the past be forgotten!” 

“ Willingly!” replied his cousin ; “I have no wish to 
rake up old grievances! No one desires more ardently 
than myself that the past should be forgotten! The page 
is a painful one!” , 

The tone in which these words were uttered proved 
to the baronet that the speaker was sincere. He gazed 
upon him with a mingled sensation of fear and respect : 
the man who could baffle him must possess no ordinary 
energies 

One circumstance puzzled him more than all the 
rest. He could not comprehend how he had become 
acquainted with his transactions with Peter Quin, 
whom he vainly imagined he had deceived as to his 
real name and quality. 

He mentally resolved, on his arvival in London, to 
see the agent, and discover, if possible,;a clue to the 
mystery. 

He had yet to learn that the unscrupulous instru- 
ment of his villanies was dead. 

To his surprise, he discovered that his cousin was a 
man of the world, equally ready for attack as de- 
fence—close as a tombstone on the events of his past 
life—the point Sir Richard so ardently desired to 
arrive at. 

“T always imagined,” he said, ‘that. you had died 
abroad !” 

“It, was so given out, I believe!” replied his cousin, 


“ Then you have never been on the Continent ?” 

“ Ocoasionally.” 

“ Married, I presume?” 

“No!” replied Sir John; “and most probably 
never shall be! In which case I need not remind you 
that you are my heir!” 

Sir Richard Trevanian looked as if he considered 
the chance but a poor compeasation for the loss of 
eight thousand a-year, 

Although politely pressed to remain for the funeral, 
he declined, pleading as an excuse the necessity of 
his son’s immediately joining his regiment. The fol- 
lowing day he took his departure for London. 

“Go !” muttered the new baronet, as he saw him 
drive from the Grange ; “a blacker villain never 
darkened the doors of an honest man! A villain 
without temptation, too! Hunger never pressed him 
—he never knew what it was to pace the streets with- 
out a shelter to fly to—the hounds of justice on his 
track! But I have baffled them at last!” he added; 
“at last! The prize has been worth suffering and 
sinning for !” “ 

Immediately after the funeral of his grandfather, 
the owner of Brierly Grange pensioned off all the old 
servants, except the, housekeeper and valet—those he 


retained; the latter ‘he named steward, in the: place of || 


John Mortlock, who had fer so many years been in the 
confidence of his disappointed cousin. 

‘When the neighbouring gentry called to condole 
with him on his loss, they thought. it somewhat 
singular that Sir John Mordaunt never returned their 


or received them personally: the excuse was, | 


visits, 
either that he was indisposed or engaged. 

Strange that a man who had just succeeded to a 
baronetey and eight thousand a year sbould thus 
seclude himself from the world. 

They were still’ more surptised when, after a 
‘sufficient time had elapsed for bim to settle his affairs, 
theySheard that he had taken his departure for Italy, 


Some time elapsed before any notice was taken of 
the advertisements; and the housekeeper began to 
fear that the place would remain all the winter with- 
out a tenant, when, ene morning, a plain but handsome 
carriage, without any armorial bearings, drove up to 
the principal entrance. 

A lady wished to see the house. 

Mrs. Everett—the name of the housekeeper—con- 
ducted her through all the principal rooms, explained 
the convenience of arrangement, expatiated on the 
prospects, southern aspect, and healthiness of the 
situation. The fact was, the garrulous old woman 
began to feel tired of living alone. 

Instead of inquiring about the house, to her astonish- 
ment the visitor began questioning her most particu- 
larly respecting its owner. 

Was Sir John Mordaunt young? Dark or fair? 
Likely to rematn long abroad? The female cicerone 
demanded nothing better than to reply to her. 
so long since she had found occagion to use her 
tongue, that the opportunity was a relief to her. 

The marriage of the late baronet’s son, and his 
banishment from the paternal mansion, were freely 
related; but when the curious visitor began to inquire 
how the present one had passed his ,youth and riper 
years, either the prudence or the fidelity of the faithful 
domestic took the alarm, 

She could inform her nothing upon that point— 
absolutely nothing. 

“There appears a degree of romance in his history,” 
observed the lady, “* which has irterested me! Is there 
@ portrait of him in the house ?” 

A dry negative was the reply of Mrs. Everett. 

“ He must have suffered greatly ‘” 

The housekeeper thought he had, but knew nothing 
positive upon the subject. 

By this time they had reached the picture-gallery — 
hung with the portraits of the Mordaunts for many 
generations. They were an ancient family, and had 
evidently taken considerable pride in the collection— 
which commenced with several Holbeins—warriors 
and dames whe had flourished in the courts of Henry 
VII. and his profligate successor ;.there were a suc- 
cession of beauties, who had sat to Lely, Gainsborough, 
and Reynolds, down to’the portrait of the last Lady 
Mordauat, by Lawreace—one of his earliest aud most 

ful pictures, , 

All were carelessly glanced over in their turn, as 
the housekeeper enumerated the names and titles. At 
last they came to a frame from which the canvas had 
been removed. 

a —— portrait should be there?” inquired the 

y 
“ The father of the present baronet! 

“ Could she see it?” 

Mrs. Everett led, the way to her own room, for- 
getting, in her anxiety to oblige her visitor, that it 
was so like his son, it might pass for him. 

No sooner did the stranger fix her eyes upon it, 
than a smile of satisfaction rested for an instant 
upon her features. She contemplated it closely, 
turned away, and then went back to examine it again. 

“Who has the letting of the house?” she de- 
manded. 

“The steward, madam.” 

“Do you know the terms 2?” 

* No.” : 

“No matter!” replied the singular woman ; 
“whatever they are, I agree to them! From this 
very day I am the tenant of Brierly Grange! Tell 
the steward to write to my lawyer, Mr. Foster, of 
the Inner Temple—he will arrange the details !” 

“ What name?” said the astonished housekeeper, 
as she preceded the speaker to her carriage. 

Tho lady gave her card as she drove off. 


English letters, upon it. 

Our readers have not forgotten that Martha Quin, 
by the will of her mother, was to assume the name of 
Mendez. 

The season at His Majesty’s Theatre promised to 
be unusually brilliant. ‘The short-lived peace which 
‘was just concluded permitted several of the great 
artistes of Italy—hitherto known to us by reputa- 
tion only-—to visit the metropolis of England, and 
exchange their foreign notes for British bullion. 

The fashionable world was.in a state of unwonted 
excitement. Peeresses intrigued for boxes in the royal 
circle with as much perseverance as their lords and 
masters did for the honours of the state. A new 
ia Nke an epidemic had set in, aud the symptoms 
were most violent, 

Music, which is gradually becoming a taste amongst 
us, was then merely a rage, Many who affected the 
airs of connoisseursbip and ;raved. about the opera in 
reality were attracted only by: the ballet—they could 
understand that. Thedirector knew his real interests, 
and eatered accordingly, 

We often complain of the corrupt days of the Re- 
gency of George IV. We question whether the tone 


Tt was | 


Miss Mendez was the name, engraved in small old | q 


improved since then. Managers did not brave public 
opinion by announcing that their theatres were under 
the direction of their mistresses—the engagement of 
an actress or dancer did not depend on her having a 
friend who would take a private box for the season. 
Tt was left to the cynicism of the present day to tole- 


4| rate such scandals. 


The stage! How quickly the illusion vanishes 
with those who, misled by the false glitter of the 
scene, poetical temperament, vanity, or a love of 
Shakespeare, embark youth, talent and reputation on 
its deceitful promises—for one tliat succeeds a hundred 
are shipwrecked. It is like a sea whose waters flow 
only in one direction—from the shore. There is no 
returning tide; those who would escape the current 
must brave it manfully. 

To the artificial atmosphere of the Opera House 
Fanny was led, not by taste or ambition—she was too 
young to entertain such feelings—but- by the iron 
hand of necessity. The change appeared to her like 
fairy-land; the blaze of light, the rich dresses, the 
troupe of jfigurantés—all older than herself, who, 
struck by her beauty and grace, made her their pet, their 
plaything—bewildered ber. She was like some ¢are- 
less, happy butterfly sporting ovor a field: of poison- 
ous flowers—pleased with their brilliant colours, un- 
harmed by the venom they exhaled—her heart and 
mind being guarded by the holy shield of innocence 
and childhood. 

“What an angel!” exclaimed Mademoiselle Adel, 
the principal coryphée; “in less than ten years she 
will give many a pretty fellow the heart-ache.” 

“ And her own 2” observed one of her companions, 
with a sigh, 

‘Like the rest cf us, ma belle,” replied the dancer , 
shrugging her shoulders. “It is so long since I lost 
my heart that I scarcely recollect having possessed 
such a thing.” 

“T pity him that found it!” retorted the other, with 
@ sneer, 

There had long been a rivalry between.the speakers 
—they hated each other most cordially, as actresses 
only know how to hate. 

The two great stars of the season were at last an- 
nounced. The first was Mademoiselle Cherini—a 
mezzo-soprano—who had long been one of the idols 
of La Scala and the San Carlos, 

She was exceedingly beauti(u! ; but her beauty was 
of that overpowering kind, which commands admira- 
tion rather than attracts. 

Like most of the daughters of sunny Italy, she was 
capricious, gifted, passionate and revengoful. 

er appearance created a furore amongst the 
dilletané lordlings, whose homage she received with 
the air of a Juno rather than the reserve of a vestal. 
London presented a new field of triumph to her am- 
bition, but like most triumplis it was clouded. 

She dreaded the arrival of a young singer— 
Madame Garrachi—whose fame had already occa- 
sioned her many a sleepless night. She had never 
seen her, but sho detested her by anticipation. 

(To be continued.) 


See 


WHO WERE THE FENIANS? 


Trisu tradition says that the Fenians were an an- 
cient militia or standing army, employed only on home 
service for protecting the cuasts from invasion. Each 
of the four provinces, says the traditiun, had its 
band; that of Leinster, to which Fionn and his family 
belonged,-being called the Clanna Bavisgnue. This militia 
is'said to have been paid by the king, billetted on the 
people in the winter, but to have lived in summer by 
the chase; and these are imagined to have been the 
ualifications of a Fenian :— 

‘* Every soldier was required to swear: that, ‘with- 
ont regard to her fortune, he would chose a wife for 
her virtue, her courtesy, and her good manners; that 
he would nover offer violence toa woman; that as 
far as he could he would relieve the poor; and that he 
would not refuse to fight nine men of any other nation. 
No person could be received into the service unless his 
‘father and mother, and all bis relatives, gave security 
that none of them should reveage his death upon the 
person who might slay him, but that they would leave 
the matter to his fellow-soldiers. The youth himself 
must be well acquainted with the twelve books of 
poétry, and be able to compose verses. He must be a 
perfect. master of defence: to prove this he was’placed 
in’ a field of sedge reaching up to his knees, having im 
his hands a target and a hazel stick as long as a man’s 
arm. Nine experienced soldiers, from a distance of 
nine ridges of land, were to*hurl their spears at him at 
once; if he was unhurt he was admitted, but if 
wounded he was sent off with a reproach. He must 
jalso run well and defend himself when in fight: to 
try his.activity he was made to run through a wood, 
/having..a start of a tree’s breath, the whole of the 
Fenians pursuing him: if he was overtaken or 
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and unskilfal to fight with honour among such valiant 
troops. Also, he must have a strong arm, and be able 
te hold his weapon steadily. Also, when he rap 
through a wood in chase, his hair should not come ua- 
tied: if it did he was rejected. He must be so swift 
and light of foot as not to break a rotten stick by 
standing upon it; able also to leap over a tree as high 
as his forehead, and to stonp under a tree that was 
lower than his knees. Without stopping or lessening 
his speed, he must be able to draw a thorn out of his 
foot. Finally, he must take an oath of fidelity. The 
Rev. Geoffry Keating, who wrote a history of Erin in 
the year 1630, gravely says, ‘So long as these terms of 
admission were exactly insisted upon, the militia of 
Ireland were an invincible defence to their country, 
and a terror to rebels at home and enemies abroad.’” 

Goll McMorna had slain Fionn’s father Cumbaill 
in battle, and was Fionn’s mortal enemy in early life. 
Afterwards he made a peace with him, and fought 
under him as chieftain of the Connaught Fenians. 
But the supremacy of the Clanna Baoisgne led to 
feuds, and at last Fionn and his clan, defying the 
throne itself, were attacked by all the forces of Erin 
except those of the King of Munster, who took part 
with him, and suffered carnage in that battle of 
Gabhra wherein Oisin’s son Oscar and the King 
Cairbré fell by each other’s hands. Fionn, who was 
absent, arrived only in time to close his grandson's 
eyes, and after this defeat peace had no sweets for him 
and war no triumphs. Fion died at last, it is said, by 
the lance of an assassin. 

It is noticeable, however, that the Fenians were not 
confined to Erin, In the ancient poem on the battle of 
Gabhra we read of “ the bands of the Fians of Alban” 
—Alban being the old name of Scotland north of the 
Firth of Forth and Clyde—“and the supreme King 
of Breatan”—Breatan being southern Scotland, of 
which Dunbreaton. now: Dunbarton, was the chief 
seat—“ belonging to the Order of the Feinne of 
Alban ;” and also that “the Fians of Lochlan 
were powerfal.” Now Lochlan was an ancient 
name for Germany north of the Rhine; but when 
the Norwegian and Danish pirates appeared in the 
ninth century they were oalled Lochlanaels, and the 
mame of Lochlan was transferred to Norway and 
Denmark. It bas been argued from this that the 
Fenians were not a militia of Gaels, but that they were 
a distinct Celtic race, connected with the only two 
races which are spoken of as having come in eldest 
time from Lochlan, namely, the Tuathe de Danann and 
the Craithne. These are thought to have been some 
of the Celts who preceded the Germanic peoples now 
occupying the north German shore and Scandinavia.— 
Merley's Writers before Chaucer. 








THE DEATH OF MRS. ARBUTHNOT FROM 
LIGHTNLNG. 

Tue “ holiday” correspondent of the Times, writing 
from Interlaken, describes a visit te the spot where, 
in June last, Mrs. Arbuthnot, who was in the seventh 
week of her honeymoon, lost her life. He writes :— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot were bound to the 
Schilthorn, a hill to the west of Murren, one of those 
outer watch-towers from which not only, as from the 
Fauthorn, one looks almost into all that mountain 
world of the Bernese Oberland, but one can see many 
of the Alps of the Valais, aud all the north of Swit- 
zerland besides, stretched at one's feet. The Schilt- 
born is 9,127 feet high, and its top can only be 
reached by four and a half hours’ march. 

“For abeut two and a half hours the ascent is 
practicable for horses; but the Arbuthnots had, as I 
stated before, sent theirs back, and they took their 
way on foot. It had been asserted that the landlord 
of the Silberhorn, Herr Sterchi, had endeavoured to 
dissuade the young couple from their enterprise by 
pointing to the signs of threatening weather, but 
Herr Sterchi assured me not only that he gave no 
euch warning, but that there was nothing in the look 
of the sky to deter any person from an ascent which, 
although long and somewhat fatiguing, is perfectly 
free from danger. They set out on foot, and walked 
up to the distance of about three hours from Murren, 
when Ulrich, the guide, fancied he ‘smelt electric 
fiuid in the air,’ and as a storm was visibly gathering, 
advised a retreat. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot, probably considering that the 
storm was as likely to overtake them in their three 
hours’ way back as in their forward march, and feel- 
ing that reluctance to acknowledge himself beaten that 
is so peculiar to the English character, wished to push 
on. The lady, however, pleaded exhaustion, and was 
left seated on the ground waiting for their return, 
The mountain climbers had not gone ten minutes 
from the spot when they saw the lightning and heard 
the erash of the thunder, and, uuwilling to leave the 
lady to her too natural alarm, they retraced their steps 
instantly. 

“What they found on the spot where ten minutes 
before they had left a human being full of life and 





happiness has beon described to me by the medical 
man who was summoned from Interlaken to inspect 
the body of the deceased at some ceremony, I presume, 
corresponding te the coroner's’ inquest in England. 
He said:—‘ Mrs. Arbuthnot’s head and face were 
perfectly nntouched; the hair stood slightly on end, 
as if with sudden horror, and the left temple was 
slightly singed; down on the neck, where a brooch 
rested, the fluid, attracted by the metal, had burnt a 
deeper mark, bul it was only in the lower part of the 
body, as the lady sat on the ground, that the weight 
of the bolt had fallen, consuming at once nearly all 
the vital parts, and burying itself in the ground, 
where it dug a deep hole about eighteen inches in 
diameter. No death could be more instantaneous, or 
attended with less conscious suffering.’ 

“The rest of the tale is soon told. The body of 
the unfortunate bride was removed first to Murren, 
then to Interlaken, finally to Berne, where it now 
lies interred. 

“On the 13th of September, ‘the Rev. W. Dillon came 
up from Berne, with fifteen men, bearers of a marble 
cross, which was to supersede the rude cross of white 
fir-wood, with which the pious mountaineers of 
Murren had marked the scene of the sad tragedy. 
The new marbie cross, intended as a lasting monu- 
ment, was erected at the distance of about eight feet 
from the spot.on which Mrs. Arbuthnot was found 
dead; en the spot itself a large stone is laid, with a 
heap of smaller ones upon it, somewhat after the 
fashion of a cairn. The cross itself is about three 
hours’ walk from Murren, but it is to be seen as you 
ascend, about half an hour before you come up with it. 

“The record of the funeral transaction performed 
on the 13th was put down by Mr. Dillon on the 
travellers’ book at the Silberhorn; under his state 
ment are the signatures of the two chief workmen 
employed on the occasion—‘C. Weigram de Berne,’ 
and ‘Henry Hirschgartner, maitre marbrier et sculpt. 
de Berne, his placet th monument’ (sic.)” 








SCIENCE. 


At the recent meeting ef the British Association, 
Mr. Archer suggested that experiments should be 
made upon vegetable silk fibre, which was almost 
valueless for commercial purposes, but would he 
thought be applicable to the purposes of manufactur- 
ing a material in lieu of gun-cotton. 

A Cautrorn14 philosopher has discovered that the 
shocks we call earthquakes are not earthquakes. They 
are caused by electricity, and only extend a few feet 
below the surface of the earth. In the course of time, 
he contends, they will have summer showers in that 
State, which will do away with the necessity of occa- 
sional “ earthquakes.” It is as necessary for electricity 
to have some mode of expression as for a politicianto 
haye an “ organ.” 

Tue Torrepo.—Mr. Donald M’Kay, the well- 
known American shipbuilder, is at present in this 
country, and is in close communication with the Ad- 
miraity on the subject of torpedoes. Itis the inten- 
tion, we understand, of the authorities to entertain 
seriously the question of having on hand a stock of 
these destructive missiles, with the view of laying 
them down in the event of a war, in the different 
channels leading into our harbours, thus leaving our 
fleet to a great extent free to proceed to sea. 

Discevery or Coat in tH Norra: Rivine.— 
About a year ago it was announced that in boring 
near the base of the Hambleton Hills a seam of coal 
had been met with of fair quality. Since then, the 
formation of the Gothland Deviation Railway showed 
the existence of a thin seam of ccal in that district. 
These indications have led to further examinations, 
and it is asserted that indications of coal underlying 
Cleveland have been met with, especially near Staiths. 
It is singular, also, that among the family papers of 
Lord Downe, an old lease of part of the estate at 
Sessay to a coal company has been found. The work- 
ing does not appear to have ever commenced ; but it 
is now stated that the coal near Sessay is again leased 
to a Newcastle firm, and that a commencement will 
ere long be made. 

A vistr to James Watt's workshop is thus graphi- 
cally described by an Edinburgh gentteman attend- 
ing the British Association :—We were admitted into 
his workroom—a garret at the top of the house. It 
appears he had a scolding wife, who didn’t like the 
messes and noises he made, so he was sent to the 
attic. This room is exactly as Watt left it. The 
very ashes are still in the grate; his little lathe has a 
bit of unfinished work in it; tools lie about; books 
and drawings are in old drawers; and strewed here 
and there. It is a miserable little place. Only four 
of us could get in at one time. In the daughter 
of the house who went with us had to tuck herself up 
into all manner of shapes to prevent her crinoline 











sweeping all the letters into the corners. The house 
is a very good one, and Watt was rich when he died 
there ; but it’s clear his wife kept him and his little 
workroom in the background. This room has only 
been recently opened. By the will of Watt's son it 
was ordered to be left for ever as the old man left it 
when he last went ont atits door. It was not looked 
into for more than thirty years. 
RAINFALL OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Mr. G.J. Symons handed in his report on this 
subject, but its reading was curtailed at the request 
ef the President, to save time. Mr. Symons stated 
that his previous report had almost exclusively dealt 
with the rainfall of the last few years. His great aim, 
however, was the collection and discussion of all 
rainfall records. He now proposed to supply the 
omission, and to consider what had been done befere 
and since 1860, what remained t» be done, and to 
give some particulars respecting the rainfall of the 
last fifty years, and that of 1864. 

Under the first head Mr. Symons briefly sketched 
the rise and progress of rainfall ‘observation in this 
country, noting the mere remarkable registers. Mr. 
Symons also presented a voluminous index to the ob- 
servations already collected. This comprised 1,815 
stations, and the current'ten years promised to yield 
nearly 10,000 complete returns. 

As to what had been done since 1860, the collec- 
tion of the observations. and the formation of the 
index referred to stood in the forefront, and Mr. 
Symons had been travelling about to see that accurate 
gauges were employed and kept in suitable positions. 
Reference was also made to the elaborate experiments 
with rain gauges now in progress at Calne and near 
Manchester, to the recent establishment of gau 
round Snowdon and the Cumberland Hills, and to 
different new instruments and forms of gauge now 
under trial. 

As to what remains to be done, Mt. Symonds said 
the leading features were the collection of old 
registers and their discussion ; thé regular examination 
of the current returns of each year; further experi- 
ments on the size, form, &c., of rain-gauges; and a 
variety of other matters. 

The fourth part of the report briefly discussed the 
rainfall during the last fifty years, and was illustrated 
by a diagram and a map. The resalts of thé pre- 
liminary investigation showed a marked decrease in 
the last ten years, and was based on the results of 
ten widely separated stations. In a subsequent com- 
parison of the last ten years with the previous ten, 
some singular results were deduced, and were detailed 
in the report. 

Mr. Symons exhibited a very simple form of rain- 
gauge, compesed of a japanned hollow cylinder, with 
a funnel and a glass measuring-tube, and the cost of 
which is only 10s. 6d. He also referred to the loss 
entailed upon himself from the time necessarily 
vecupied in his operations, and intimated that without 
some assistance he would not be able to continue his 
labours. 


CuemicaL Epvucation 1s FrAnce.—Chemistry is 
one of the sciences to which France has always paid 
great attention, andin none has she achieved higher 
renown or produced more brilliant illustrations. The 
names of Lavoisier, Gay-Lussac, Thénard, and others, 
have a world-wide reputation. At the present moment 
much is being done for the ge extension of 
chemical knowledge as a portion of special education. 
‘The establishment of a chair of organic chemistry at 
the College of France kas been lately recorded, w' 
doors are open to the public without any form what- 
ever. So long as a seat remains unoccupied, all the 
world is free to enter the lecture-rooms of the estab- 
lishment. Recently also a gratuitous school of practi- 
cal chemistry has been created, by the joint endeavours 
of the famous chemist, M. Chevreul, and his colleague‘ 
M. Frémy, at the Jardin des Plantes. This is the 
first instance in which a laboratory has been opened 
for gratuitous instruction in the practical part of the 
science. The Government has subscribed 10,000 
francs towards the expenses of the school, which was 
at first supported entirely by voluntary efforts, and M. 
Ménier, a manufacturing chemist, has presented a like 
sum, the interest of which is to be applied exclusively 
to the current expenses of the laboratory, The new 
school numbers fifty or more regular pupils, and the 
professor, M. Frémy, now proposes to establish 
another laboratory to that now in existence, in order 
that the higher p of the science may be pursued 
side by side with the educational branch ; or, in other 
words, that young chemists may have the means of 
using the knowledge which they have gained in pur- 
suing analysis and discovery. It is te this department 
that the donation of M. Ménier will be applied, in 
order that a certain number of young men who ex- 
hibit special aptitude may be relieved from the neces- 
sity of seeking employment yielding direct pecuniary 
benefit, and be able to give their wndivided attention 
te purely scientific matters. There is little doubt but 
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liberality of M. Méniar will induce imitators, andj woulddescend. Inthis he is to stand or sit ina light 
one — thus supplied should produce, or rather en- | framework hooked to the balloon coming close up to 


courage, one or two eminent chemists only per annum, 


the object in view,will be attained. Such scholarships and silk attached working freely in a joint. It is 


will be sufficient, to sustain young men of talent in 
their early researches, while they will in no way tend 
to undermine individual activity. They will supply 
stepping-stones, but not resting-places. 
OXALATE OF PEROXIDE OF THALLIUM AND 
AMMONIA. 


Oxa.ate of ammonia added to a solution of thallic 
sulphate in dilute sulphuric acid gives a heavy, white 
Fi agi quite insoluble in cold water. When 
boi in water, however, it dissolves, carbonic acid is 
evolved, and a salt af thallous oxide is formed. Dried 
in the air, and heated to 100 deg., it becomes oxalate 
of thallium and oxalate of ammonia, and no longer 
contains a trace of peroxide. On heating the double 
salt in a test-tube the metal is reduced, and is easily 
run into @ single button. : 
Peroxide of thallium freély dissolves in nitric acid 
. gr. 1:4 when gently heated, and forms a clear 
thickish liquid, which may be diluted with & consider- 
able amount of water without becoming turbid. The 
concentrated solution yields well-formed crystals, 
which must be.separated from the mother liquor by 
pressure, since water decomposes them. : ; 
Tartaric acid alone gives no precipitate with anacid 
solution of sulphate or nitrate of peroxide of thallium, 
but on the addition of ammonia a cheesy precipitate is 
f which, on the further addition of ammonia 
and re the solution becomes. alkaline, redissolves. 
On boiling this solution the brown peroxide is de- 
ted 


A solution of tartaric acid, boiled with the peroxide 
of thallium, dissolves it with effervescence, carbonic 
and formic acid being produced. The solution, on 
cooling, deposits crystals of thallous tartate. 

A solution of thallic sulphate gives; with a yellow 
precipitate with chromate of potash, which decomposes 
when washed with water, thallic oxide being separated. 

A solution of thallic nitrate gives with ferrocyanide 
of potassium a greenish precipitate, with ferrideyanide 
a yellow. These precipitates are insoluble in dilute 
nitric acid. 

Phosphate of soda gives with thallic sulphate a white 
slimy precipitate, which becomes yellowish of boiling. 
On the addition of ammonia, it dissolves, producing a 
yellow liquid, from which thallic oxide is separated by 

The ammoniacal solutions with phosphoric or 
tartaric acid just mentioned, on the addition of sulphide 
of ammonium, or on passing sulpluretted hydrogen, 
give a brown precipitate, which, on boiling, collects 
together, forming a metallic-looking ball. After 
cooling, this is hard, but it is easily fused by heat, 
and gives off sulphur. When boiled with dilute 
sulphuric acid, the precipitate dissolves, sulphuretted 
hydrogen being evolved, and sulphur separated. 

Todide of potassium added to the ammonical tartrate 
solution gives a black precipitate, which is no doubt a 
periodide, since no iodine is liberated, and no iodide of 
nitrogen is found.iu.the precipitate. When an excess 
of iodide of potassium is employed, a good deal. of 
thallium ‘remains in solution, and the filtrate is 
coloured yellowish-red ; this gives no abe rw with 
hydrochloric acid, and does not colour bisulphide of 
carbon or chloroform. The black precipita’ iled in 
the solution in which it is produced quickly changes 
to yellow, and among the yellow iodide of thallium 
bright yellow flakes of iodoform may be seen. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 

Mr. F. W. Brearey read some “Remarks upon 
Aérial Navigation, suggested by Mr. Glaisher’s late 
Ascent.” The interest taken by the Association’ of 
late years in the condition and phenomena of the 
atmosphere, said the report, had led to the interestin 
experiments of Mr. Glaisher. Mr. Brearey believed 
that in order to carry out such experiments on that 
scale which was absolutely requisite to make the 

oon a means of aérial locomotion, it wasn 
to form a society which, preserving a connection. wi 
the British Association, should appeal to the-wealthy 
for subscriptions. We had been too much 
to regard the balloop simply as a toy, and though our 
aéronants were distinguished for courage, they were 
not eminent for mechanical or scientific attainments, 
whilst at the same time they had been deluged with 
mere suggestions, 

Among the desiderata in a#ronautics were—the 
power of ascension and descension without loss of 
gas or ballast; economy of the gas used for inflation ; 
the best motive power for screwe, screw. sails, or 


paddles; the ention of gyration; and the 
seeoungemnent mechanical invention in direc- 
a. 


Mr. Brearey’s own suggestion was that a small 
balloon should be constructed to give just so much 
buoyancy to 9 man, that with a exertion on his 


his armpits, with a pair of broad paddles of bamboo 


calculated that. by a downward movement of the 
paddles the man would rise into the air, and by con- 
tinuing the movement and “feathering” the paddles 
would continue to rise above all obstructions. By 
ceasing the movement he would descend, under 
ordivary circumstances; under extraordinary circum- 
stances, he would have to reverse the move- 
ment. A mechanical substitute for the man, and 
a larger balloon, would supply much towards what 
is required in aéronautics, viz., power of ascension 
and d ion, y in inflation, and power to 
preserve inflation for days or weeks. 

In the discussion which ensued on the reading of 
this paper, the opinion seemed to prevail that the 
form of an aéronautic machine should resemble that 
of a fish rather than that of a bird, as had been 
formerly supposed. 

THE ACTION OF METALLIC SALTS UPON THE 
GROWTH OF PLANTS. 
SEVERAL years ago, when I was assistant to Pro- 
fessor Horsford, the Professor of Chemistry, he was 
consulted by one of the parties to an important law- 
suit, where chemical principles were largely involved, 
and where the main question turned upon the action 
of copper fumes and scoriw on vegetation. We made 
many hundreds of analyses of soil, grass, bark, and 
moss from the neighbourhood of the copper works, and 
finding copper everywhere, we undertook experiments 
in watering plants with solutions of copper, arsenic, 
and other metals injurious {to their growth. Having 
kept no minutes of these expetiments for my private 
use, this summer I made the investigations in poison- 
ing of plants, which are given beneath. 
A solution of sulphate of iron, of eight grammes 
(123'4584 grains), for the half litre (0°88038748 pint), 
was taken as a standard, and solutions of acetate of 
lead, chloride of tin, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of man- 
ganese, sulphate of copper, and bichloride of mercury 
were made, of such strength that equal measures 
should contain equivalent (not equal) quantities of the 
respective metallic bases. 
Seven Triomphe de Grand2strawberry plants, as 
nearly alike as possible, and seven small cauliflower 
plants were transplanted into pots of uniform size, 
and beginning on the first day of June, each plant 
was treated with fifteen centimetres of the above-named 
solutions per day, and all the plants were watered 
with clear water twice a week. The following are the 
results : 
Ist. Strawberry plant ‘subjected to the action of 
acetate of lead, no change till June 10th, slight black- 
ness on stems; June 17th, stems a little decayed; 
June 23rd, two large and one small leaf remaining; 
July 2nd, two half-healthy leaves left. Cauliflowers 
with acetate of lead seemed wholly unaffected. July 
2nd, strong and growing. 
2nd. Strawberry treated with chloride of tin, no 
change noticeable till June 9th, stems blackened ; June 
17th, stems decaying; June 21st, stems more decayed; 
Jane 30th, entirely dead. Cauliflower plant treated 
with chloride of tin in perfect health, July 2nd. 
8rd. Strawberry plant treated with sulphate of zinc, 
no change noticeable till June 10th, stems blackened ; 
June 17th, outer leaves gone ; June 23rd, one leaf 
remaining; June 25th, entirely dead. Cauliflower 
treated with sulphate of zinc, no change noticed till 
June 23rd, leaves shrivelled; July 2nd, entirely dead, 
having decayed rapidly. 
4th. Strawberry plant treated with sulphate of iron, 
no change observed until June 10th, stem show slight 
decay; June 17th, outer leaves going; June 22nd, 
leaves black and decaying; June = entirely dead. 
Cauliflower plant treated with sulphate of iron July 
2nd, leaves slightly shrivelled, otherwise healthy. 
5th. Strawberry plant treated with sulphate of 
manganese, no change perceptible till June 11th, slight 
blackness on stems; June 16th, apparently iealthy; 
June 28rd, several leaves dead; June 30th, two 
healthy leaves left. Oauliflower planf{with sulphate of 
manganese, unchanged till June 23rd, leaves shrivelled; 
July 2nd, leaves badly shrivelled. 
6th. Strawberry plant with sulphate of copper un- 
changed till June 10th, stems decaying; June 23rd, 
three leaves remaining; Jane 29th, entirely dead. 
Cauliflower plant with sulphate of copper unchanged 
till June 23rd, considerable’ decay; June 30th, rapid 
decay, almost dead. . 
7th. Strawberry plant: with ‘chloride’ of mercury, 
no change perceptible until June 7th, stems blackened; 
June 11th, stems rapidly decaying; June 17th, outer 
leaves dead; June 19th, whole plant entirely dead. 
Cauliflower plant with chloride of mercury, no change 
observed until June 17th, somewhat affected; June 
25th, badly decayed; June 28th, entirely dead. 
These experiments are interesting from one point 
of view as showing hew neuch better cauliflower 








Part it would ascend, and on his becoming quiescent 


and what is true of the cauliflower will probably 
hold true of all plants of its class. 

The action of the corrosive sublimate was most 
rapid, as may have been foreseen, but how a cauli- 
flower can grow when daily watered with a strong 
solution of sugar of lead is mysterious. 

‘he action of the iron and copper salts was about 
the same, although it might have been supposed that 
copper would act more energetically than iron. 

The first signs of decay were blackening of the 
stems, then the stems wilted, and last of all the leaves 
shrivelled. The base of the stem in all cases was 
affected first. ‘The roots were black and dead. I 
trust some eminent chemist will continue these 
experiments on other plants and give us his re- 
sults. I should suggest the use of weaker solutions, 
so that the experiments might occupy a longer time, 
and slighter changes in the health of the plants be 
noticed. J.M. 


VARIATIONS IN THE Motion oF THE Arr.—Mr. A. 
F. Osler read a paper ‘On the Horary and Diurnal 
Variations in Direction and Motion of the Air.” He 
had tabulated and drawn up a series of diagrams 
showing the force and direction of the wind every 
day and hour for the last ten years. The results 
showed various coincidences and great changes in 
the curves produced, and singular breaks in the 
curves of mean annual temperature in November and 
May. Mr, Oslerafterwards exhibited an anemometer 
constructed to record the force of the wind during 
hurricanes abroad. Those hitherto constructed had 
generally given way, but this instrument would sup- 
port the requisite strain. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By the labours of Lavoisier and his contemporaries 
chemistry acquired a fixed logic and an accurate 
nomenclature. Dalton and the great physicists of the 
early part of this century gave that law of definite 
combination by proportionate weight of the elements, 
which is for chemistry what tbe law of gravitation 
is for celestial mechanics. A great expansion of the 
meaning of the atomic theory took place when 
Mitselierlich announced his views of isomorphous, 
isomeric and dimorphous bodies. For thus it came 
gradually to appear that particular forces resided in 
crystals in virtue of their structure, lay in certain 
directions, aud exhibited definite physical effects, if 
the chemical elements, without being the same, were 
combined in similar proportions, and aggregated into 
similar crystals. 

Some years later ozone was discovered by Schén- 
beia, and it concurred with a few other allotropio 
substances in reviving among philosophic chemists 
the inquiry as to the relative situation of the particles 
in @ compound body, and the effects of such arrange- 
ments —an idea which had been expressed by 
Dalton in diagrams of atoms, and afterwards exer- 
cised the ingenuity of Exley, Macvicar, and others. 
Everything connected with this view of the moditi- 
cation of physical properties by the arrangement of the 
particles, whether elementary or compound, is of the 
highest importance to mineralogy—a branch of study 
by no means so much in favour, even with chemists, 
as itsown merits and its collateral beariugs might 
justly deserve. Yet itis in a great measure by help 
of this branch of stuly that the opinions now current 
regardiag metamorphism of rocks in situ, and the 
formation of mineral veins, must acquire that solid 
support and general consent which at present they do 
not possess. 

Crystals, indeed, whether regarded as to their 
origin in nature, their fabrication by art, or their 
action on the rays of light, the waves of heat and 
sound, and the distribution of electricity, have not 
been neglected by the Association ortiis members. In 
one of the earliest reports, Dr. Whewell calls attention 
to the state of crystallographical theory, and to the 
artificial production of crystals; aud in another re- 
port, Professor Johnson notices epigenc and pseudo- 
morphous crystallization; and for many years, at 
almost every meeting, new and brilliant discoveries in 
the action of crystals on light: were made known by 
Brewster, and compared with the undulatory theory 
by Herschel, M’Cullagh, Airy, Hamilton, Whewell, 
Powell, Challis, Lloyd, and Stokes. ° 

Within our association-period both the nomencla- 
ture of chemistry and the conception of the atomic 
theory have received, not indeed a change, but such 
an addition to its ordinary expression as the more 
general language and larger meaning of algebra have 
conferred ‘on common arithmetical values. The theory 
of compound radicals, as these views of Liebig, Dumas, 
and Hoffmann may be justly termed, embraces the 
consideration of groups of elements united in pairs 
by the ordinary law, these groups being for the -pur~ 
pose in hand treated as single elements of combina- 
tion 


The nomenclature which attempts in ordinary 
words to express these relatiens grows vary urR- 





plants caa resist poisonous ageacies than strawberries, 


manageable even in languages more easily capable of 
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polysyHabie combinations than ours; but symbols of 
cemposition—the true language of chemistry—are no 
more embarrassed in the expression of these new ideas 
than are the mathematical symbols which deal with 
operations of much greater complexity on quantities 
more various and more variable. 

The study of these compound radicals comes in aid 
of experimental research into those numerous and 
complex substances which appear as the result of 
chemical transformations in organic bodies. Thus in 
some instances the very substances have been recom- 
posed by art which the vital are @ 


- pay 
moment producing in nature; in others the steps of | © 


the precess are clearly traced; in all the changes 
become better understood through which so great a 
variety of substances and structures are yielded by 
one circulating fluid; and the result is almost a new 
branch of animal and vegetable physiology, not less 
important for the health of mankind than essential to 
the progress of scientific agriculture. 








FACETIZ. 


Tue late Earl of Harrington when walking in his 
garden wore a green hat so as not to frighten the 
birds! Considerate and green. 

A Durrerence.—A French paper relates that when 
Rothschild was asked whether he would not like to 
become temporal King of the Jews in Palestine, he 
said: “Oh, no, I would rather be Jew of the Kings 
than King of the Jews.” 

A Paris correspondent says that the first questions 
an English excursionist asks on his arrival in the 
capital are :—“ How many francs do I get for this 
soversign?” “Where do they sell pale ale?” and 
“Where shall we see the Emperor ?” 

AFFECTING. 

Captain: “Ivy, madam, in your hair? It’s a charm- 
ing idea, madam.” 

Lady: “ Are you so fond of seeing it asa head- 
dress ?” 

Captain (putting his foot in it): “Ivy, madam— 
why, madam, it is fraught with a thousand poetical 
associations. To see it there makes me think of it as 
it clings to some old rnin—adorning while it embraces 
the hideous deeay beneath !” 


Att Gons.—A gentleman going inte a chop-house 
the other day, found the room very close and hot. He 
called the waiter and said, “ Haven't you any ventila- 
ters ?”—The reply was, “‘ No, sir, they are all gone; I 
just served up the last.” 

InsurED.—Sterne, who used his wife very ill, was 
one day talking to Garrick in a fine sentimental 
manner, in praise of conjugal love and fidelity. “The 
husband,” said Sterne, “ who behaves unkindly to his 
wife, deserves to have his house burnt over his head.” 
—“ If you think so,” said Garrick, “I hope your house 
is insured.” 

Teo MucH AND TOO LitrLE.—Two friends meeting 
after an absence of some years, during’ whic! time 
the one had increased considerably in bulk, and the 
other still resembled only the “effigy of a man ”—said 
the stout gentleman, “ Why, Dick, you look as if you 
had not had a dinner since I saw you last!” “ And 
you,” replied the other, “look asif you had been at 
dinner ever since.” 

VERY MUSICAL. 

Churchwarden: “ Well, how does the orgando now, 
Mr. T widdles ?” 

Organist (who has persuaded thevestry to have the in- 
strument looked to): Those pedal pipes are hardly 
right yet, sir. Didn’t you hear——” 

Churchwarden: “ Ab! well, I thought I heard 
something squeak !” 


An apothecary’s boy was lately sent to leave at one 
house a box of pills, and at another six live fowls. 
Confused on the way, he left the aye where the fowls 
should have gone, and the fowls at the pill place. 
The folks who received the fowls were astonished at 
reading the accompanying direction: “Swallow one 
every two hours.” 

Tue Way To vo rr.—A silly young fop was com- 
plaining to a testy old uncle that nobody treated him 
with any respect—that the crowd squeezed and hustled 
him whenever he went out to walk, and uested 
his uncle to tell him how he could command more 
consideration when he wished to promenade. “ Carry 
@ pot of paint in each hand,” said the testy old cur- 
mudgeon. 

AN imnocent country girl who had been wounded at 
Wemys Railway Station, went at once to the nearest 
dector and asked for a pennyworth of Railway 
Accident Pills. Her meaning was explained ; but. it 


would be advisable for the secretaries of railways and 
others to lay in a good supply of this medicine, and 
we conld name the line where they would have a 





quick sale and rapid"consumption. By-the-by, where 
they do all things better than in England—including 
the traveller—“ La Belle France,” the paternal Govern- 
ment has just decreed by order of law Imperial that 
each railway in the empire ‘shall be provided from 
this month forth with one or‘other safe and secure 
fashion of communicating between passenger and 
guard, Truly, they do these things better in France. 


VENGEANCE, 


“ Do you ever go to.evening parties ?” 
* No,” said my friend Tom. “I used to, but I am 
ured,” t 


“How so?” said I, anxious to learn his experi- 
ence. 

“Why, you see,” said Tom, feelingly, “I went to 
one some few years back, and fell in love with a 
beautiful girl. I courted like a trump, and I thought 
I had her sure, when she eloped with a tailor. But I 
swore vengeance. I patronized the robber of my 
happiness, and ordered a full suit of clothes, regardless 
of expense.” 

“ But your vengeance 2” said I. " 

“T struck the tailor in his most vital part. I never 
paid that bill!” : 

Assent MinpED.—Ozias Linley, Sheridan’s brother- 
in-law, was a master-piece of eccentricity, and subject 
to perpetual fits of abstraction. He was on horseback 
one morning, setting out for his curacy, afew miles 
distant from Norwich. His horse threw off one of 
its shoes. A lady who observed the accident, thought 
it might impede his journey, and seeing that he him- 
self was jogging on as if quite unconscious of it, 
politely reminded him that “one of his horse’s shoes 
had come off.”"—“ Thank you, madam,” replied, 
Linley. ‘“ Will you, then, have the goodness to put 
it on for me?” 

Tue Rinderpest is only superior to the milkman- 
pest, and the man has raised the price of the milk, 
consequent, not on the loss of cows, but the absence 
of water during the late dry weather. Suppose the 
water supply of London runs much shorter? What 
on earth will the milkmen Gothen? This is serious. 
The dry weather has made the water companies 
anxious, for the upper 
scanty, and there is some talk of bringing water in 
iron pipes from the Severn, at Tewkesbary, nearly 
100 miles distant. So, after all, the London dairy- 
men may continue to supply the what’s-his-name 
which they now manufacture. ' 

HARD HPITING. 

THE reason why bad people are so censorious is plain 
enough; they desire that others should appear as bad 
as themselves, and are, ever seeking for proofs of the 
fact. So it is with many deformed people—they are 
always seeking for deformity in others. The other 
day, for example, we witnessed the meeting of two 
hopeful juveniles, both of whom were remarkable for 
peculiarity of feature. 

“ Hi, my hearty,” shouted one of them the moment 
they met, “ wouldn’t yer like to trade off that. ‘ere 
squint eye o’ yourn ?” 

““ Well,” said the other, “ maybe it would do mighty 
well to look kinder round the corner o’ that ‘ere hook 
nose 0’ your ?” 

‘Phe young gentlemen separated without a sigh or a 
tear. 


An old bachelor having been laughed at by a party 
of pretty girls, told them, “You are ‘small potatoes.’” 
“We may be ‘small potatoes,’” said one of them, 
“but we are sweet ones.” 

CoMPLAISANCE is no longer confined to the polite 
circles. A captain of a vessel was lately called out of 
a drinking-saloon by a boatman with the following 
address: “ An’tplease your,honour, the tide is waiting 
for you.” ° 

A prince, laughing at one of his courtiers, whom 
he had employed in several of his embassies, told him 
he looked like an owl. “I know not,” answered the 
courtier, “ what I look like ; but this I know, that I 
haye had the honour several times. to represent your 
majesty’s person.” 

A curious cause is about to be pleaded before the 
Tribunal of Commerce of Bordeaux. A person of that. 
city gave @ promissory note payable at sight. When 
it was presented the debtor had an emormons pair of 
green spectacles on his nose; and having informed 
the messenger that his sight was very bad, asked him 
the nature of the bill. .The messenger replied that it 
was payable at sight. ‘In that case,” the debtor, . 
“ I cannot poy it until my eyes get better, for I do 
not see it!” The holder,of the dill not being satisfied 
with this view of the question, has commenced 
action. 

Carryinc A Messace.— John,” said @ man’ to 
his Dutch servant, “goto Mr. Robin's house, and‘ tell 
him if there is any law in the land, I will’prosecute 
him. Tell him not ®& bring his dog here, for ‘the 
animal is rabid; and that, if he comes here, in my 





waters of the Thames are | large 


his | Hirsute lassoes 


absence, to scold, and bawl, and pick quarrels, I wil 
send ‘for Mr. Jarvis, and have him’ taken care of.” 
John went atid delivered his message—“ My master 
says that you shan’t bring your dog to his” house, 
for he is-a rabbit, and if you go there in a bow to pick 
squirrels,’ he will send you to the barber's, and take 
your hair off.” hie " 

On-pit From Brest.—We understand that it is 
the opinion of many who were present at the banquet 
on board the Ville de Lyons, during the recent visit 
of our fleet to France, that the speeches delivered 
below did not come up to the dec-orations.— Fun. 

Dissectinc tHE Bopr or THE Warrrs.—A 
medical’ student, who has just been to Boulogne and 
back, says that he is no longer surprised at the 
enormous stréngth of the ‘waves, considering th: 
quantity of mussels he had found in them:—Punch. 

Aw Extravacant Orows.—“ TI wonder why it is,” 
remarked our tailor the other day, “ that people who 
are fond of running up bills never seem to come down 
with any money.” Wewere so much struck by the 
philosophy of the remark that we immediately ordered 
@ gorgeou: coat.—Fun, 

VERY CRUEL: 

Street : “Please 8S’ R’member the Grotto, Sir!” 

Ola e . Mirena rt eratante —patr 
adozen! You little ling vaga' get alon 
with you!”—Punch. 4 

Innocent CreaturE!—An old lady wonders that, 
when the thread of the Atlantic cable was ;broken 
the Great Eastern didn’t give a tack or two, and so 
repair it. Her wonder is all the greater as she was 
= they hadja very good needle on board.— 


“We Fry sy Nient” anp Day.—Visitoré.at the 
seaside havo suffered from flies more than any en: 
= — were these pace my te, vo aan source 
of perpetual stinging annoyance, they consti - 
tuted in themselves a new kind of ; “devouring 
element.” We know in many lodging-honses it has 
been quite impossible to keep meat for longer than a 
few hours. Instances have been known of where « 
joirt has been had for dinner, and not a morse! 


police 
Not only has it been in the article of animal foed that 


| these devastations have been committed, but tea, sugar, 


butter, candles have ito, a@ corresponding 
degree. Where these Flies have once gained admis- 
sion into a house, the distress they levy is of a most 
devastating, nature; for, like active sheriff’s-offieers, 
they clear + before them in. a very short 
space of time. The moment you have ccular proof of 
their visitation, which is. not very difficult, as they 
have an unpleasant trick of getting into your eyes, the 
only remedy is to give notice to quit i i ~ B8o 
busy have been these Flies lately, that we have been 
informed of many families having beeu 
driven up to Town expressly by them.—Punch. 
—ee 


Tue Cotour oF Gotp.—Some years ago, when 
making experiments on the determination; of the 
amount of gold in native alloys, it. was found that 
when the gold was doubly p' tated from its nearly 
mutual solution, by the addition of oxalic acid, it 
occasionally pes guem that an extremely thin film 
of metallic gold would attach itself rather thialy to 
the glass vessel in whigh the precipitation had been 
conducted; an@ when vessel was dry, this film 
with light transmitted through it; showed a fine blue 
colour, instead of greeu, which is generally attributed 
to metallic gold in a very fine state of division. On 
making experiments, in conjunetion with Dr. Lloyd, 
it was ascertained that when gold is subjected to the 
action of transmitted light, side lights being excluded, 
there was no doubt remaining but that blue was the 
true colour of gold as thus viewed, and not: green, 
and that this colour proceeded from the metallic gold 


. 


Tne “BerrspAs” or THE Present DAy.—Most 
of ‘the poets, from Homer to Tapper, have waxed 
eloquent upon woman's hair. Ber ’s golden fibres, 
we are told, found such favour in ‘the eyes of Venus, 
that the goddéss made a constellation of the lady's 
top-knot. But that’s ‘all mythological moonshine. 
) Pope has given us a fine pdem on the theft of a single 

hair is immortalized in his 
coup ““ Man’s ne a if bmi Ay re 
trath’in poesy, is as inca : m the 
sptinge of wire. The iispired volume itself tells us 
‘that “the glory of a‘‘woman is her hair,” and the 
prabability is that had Delilah been bald, Samsou 
would never have laid his ‘head in her lap long 
enough to’ permit’ that Philistian syren to perform 





the tonsure. If her’ hair is woman's crowning 
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charm, it must be admitted that, in all ages she has 
made the most of it. A writer on this subject 
declares that the hearts she has fettered with hersilken 
tresses would form, if they could be heaped together, 
a mountain range higher than the Himalayas and 
longer than the Andes, Fearful arithmetic! One 
celebrated bard tell us that woman can draw us whither 
she will “ with a.single hair.” If this be true, what 
can she not do with an'éntire waterfall? Admitting 
the draught power attributed to single filament to 
be correct, a few hundred modern ladies of fashion 
would be a sufficient team to drag the whole adalt 
male population of Hugland to—who can tell where? 
But though these truths be ‘self-evident, it may be 
plausibly urged that they do not strictly “pp to 
woman’s hair as at. present worn. No doubt our 
Belindas, couid draw our hearts if they chose; but as 
it is theydagthem. - 








STATISTICS. 


Our Great Towns.—An estimate has been made 
by the eneral. of the population cf ten large 


towns in the United. Kingdom in the middle of the 
year 1865. The estimate is as follows :—London, 
8,015,494 ; become ot Li I, 476,368; city of 
Manchester, 354,930; boro 

borough of B: $27,842; borough of 
224,026; city of Bri 161,809 ;' city of Edinburgh, 
174,180; city of tg 428,723; city of Dublin 
(and some euburbs), 317,666. 

Tne quantity of coal dug in Great Britain in the 
year 1864 appears ‘by the returns of Mr. R. Hunt to 
have been 92,787,873 tons. This, would yield, if em- 
ployed in steam-engines of good construction, an 
amount of available force abeut equal to that of the 
whole human race. But in the combustion of coal not 
less than ten times this amount of force is actually 
set free—nine-tenths being, at present unavailable, 
according to the statement of Sir William Amstrong, 
in his address to the meeting at Newcastle in 1863. 


Tue Corree Trapg.—The gradual decrease in 
the consumption of coffee, usually attributed to the in- 
creased consum of tea, appears to be a most 
serious matter for the coffee-growers, whos whole 
prosperity depends upon this particular branch of 
commerce, The Planter’s Association in Ceylon have 
fowarded a petition to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that of late years the consumption of coffee has 
steadily declining, the deliveries for 1864 showing a 
falling off of more than 12,000 cwt., as compared with 
1863; and of nearly 28,000 cwt.’as compared with 
1862; while the consumption of tea, on the other hand, 
has been rapidly on. the rise, the deliveries for 1864 
showing an increase of about 3,500,000lbs over 1863, 
and nearly 10,000,000lbs over 1862. This is owing in a 
great measure to the reduction of 5d. per Ibin the duty 
on tea effected in 1863. The late further reduction of 
6d. per Ib will render the contrast even more striking. 
Fears are justified by the fact that, in the first five months 
of this year, 1865, the deliveries’ of coffee for home 
consumption were upwards of 20,000 cwt. less than in 
the corresponding five months of. last year, whereas 
the present duty on, tesa of 6d. per Ib may be taken as 
17 per cent. of the value of the produce, the duty on 
coffee at 3d. per lb is about 85 per cent. of its value, 
and finally, to prevent a further aggravation of these 
results, and to place coffee in a position to compete on 
even terms in the home market with tea, the peti- 
tioners “pray that in the coming a a reduction 
may be proposed in the duty on coffee proportionate 
to that renay carried with regard to tea.” 








GEMS. 


You cannot fathom your mind. There is a well 
of thought there which has no bottom. The more 
ba draw from it the more clear and plentiful it 
wi 

A Smitz.—Who-can tell the value of a smile? It 
costs nothing to the giver, but is beyond price to the 
a and relenting, the sad and eheerless, the lost 
and forsaken, It disarms malice—subdues temper- 
turns hatred to love—revenge to kindness—and paves 
the darkest path with gems of sunlight. A smile on 
the brow bebraye @ kind heart, a pleasant friend, an 
affectionate brother, a dutiful son, a happy husband. 
It adds a charm to beauty, it decorates the face of the 
deformed, and makes a lovely woman resemble an 





GamBiinc.—Let every young man avoid all sorts 
of gambling as he would poison. A man or boy 
should got allow himself to pr bg Se r a halfpenny, 
for this is often the beginning of a habit of gambling, 
and the ruinous crime creeps on by slow. degrees. 
Whilst a man is minding his work, he is the 
win. A gambler never makes 

money even if hé should win. 





of Salford, 110,833 ; 
Leeda, | ' 








He only gambles the more; and. he is often reduced 
to beggary and despair. He is often tempted to com- 
mit crimes for which bis life is forfeited to his country, 
or perhaps he puts an end himself to his miserable 
existence. If a gambler loses he injures himself, if 
he, wins heinjures a compsnion ora friend. And 
aoa a honest man enjoy moucy gained in such a 
way 





SOME NEW SENSATION. 


THEY met as pleasant friends might mect, 
Amid a round of dissipation, 

They chatted, lounged along the street, 
Bat never dreamed of a flirtation. 


: Their tastes: pursuits, were much the same, 
Some lively humour, quiet. wit— 
Each knew too well the scorching flame 
To care about its counterfeit. 


They played it kindly, not too far, 
Unwise it were to leave a smart ; 

Too thorough-bred to note the scar 
That either carried in the beart. 


The pleasant days full swiftly flew, 
Until, at last, he rose to leave her, 

She smiled a careless, calm “ Adieu)” 
And he, as coolly, doffed his beaver. 


“ Toujours sans taches” her motto bold ; 
O’er many close-won fields it flew ! 

He only thought her very cold, 
Nor dreamed that she was—merely true / 


Blind! blind! His hand had touched the key, 
To fountains sealed so long ago, 

Where, nestling ‘neath Life’s troubled sea, 
Unsullied, slept a heart below! 


He went to seek among the fair 
Some new sensation, good or ill ; 

She breathed for him a woman’s prayer, 
And keeps her pure heart hidden still. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Corron AS A PRESERVATIVE OF FRUIT.—It is not 
generally known that common raw cotton is one of 
the best and most simple means of preserving fruit 





ry fora long while. In America it isin very general 


use for keeping grapes fresh all the winter. The 
method employed is as follows:—The bunches are 
gently laid between'a layer of cotton ina glass or 
eavthenware jar. The jar is then corked down and 
the corks dipped in melted resin. Of course it is much 
easier to preserve apples and which needenly 
be laid between two layers of cotton on the pantry 
shelf or store-room. 


Co.our ror Cemzent.—The following mixture wiil 
product a paint that will neither blister nor peel off, 
and will stand exposure to wind and rain :—Takes 
Seeder of lime and slack it with one quart of warm 

ood, fresh from the slaughter-house. Add to this a 
sufficient quantity of beer grounds, or stale beer and 
skim milk, in = parts, boiled together, to fill with 
the lime and blood an ordinary pail. Use no water, 
but add colouring at discretion. I used this exten- 
sively some years ago in exposed situations, in North 
America, as also the following,.but prefer the above, 
as I find it has also been successfully tried here. The 
other plan is— one’ gallon; slacked with one 
gallon of skim .* Add 31b, of powdered alum 
and one gallon of wood ashes, mixing all to the con- 
sistence of thick cream, with soft water, and adding 
colouring matter as required. On some occasions 
borax was substituted for the alum. I can favour- 
ably recommend this for new work, and have found 
the tint that results from the mixture very pearl-like 
and pleasant. : 


PLANTING Ri Deup.—Deep, planting for peas 
is not generally resorted to, under the impression 
that the seed will vot in. the ground. This is a 
great mistake. Peas covered six inches deep will 
produce twice'as much as those covered but an inch; 
they continue to flower longer, and the vines are 
vigorous, and do not lie down, as is often the case 
where shallow plantings are made. We have tested 
oF matter, and therefore know from experience that, 


it is desired to get a the seed, must be 
buried deep. A srealae tloc ground, enriched 


‘the previous year, was deeply ploughed in the fall and 


spring, and put in fine tilt. One-half of the piece 
was marked out in drills, and the seed covered two 
inches deep. On the other half, the plough was sunk 
bean-deep, and the seeds scattered at the bottom of 
the furrow. In this way one half the piece was gone 
over and levelled, lea the seed at least eight 
inches from the surface. The peas that were ploughed 
were a little longer in coming up, but they soon shot 
ahead of the others. The vines were thrifty and 


vigorous, and produced treble the quaWWity of those 
in two-inch drills by their side. The seed used was 
the Champion of England; the soil, time of planting, 
and culture, except the manner of putting them in, 
were precisely the same for both. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN international regatta is shortly to take place on 
the Seine,on which occasion there will be a boat race 
between French and English rowers. 


Tue Russian army is to be reduced to the standard 
of 1862—namely, 650,000 men. About 82,000 mon 
have been discharged, and next yearthe army is to be 
further reduced to 500,000 men. 


THs Queen and Royal Family will spend All-hallows 
in Scotland, consequently Her Majesty will not return 
to Windsor Castle forthe winter season before Tuesday, 
the 7th of November. 

Sraristics affirm that of one thousand infants fed 
bya mother’s milk, only an average of three hundred 
die young ; while of the same number brought up by 
wet nurses, at least half do not live one year. 


At Hillsborough petty sessions, James Fox ap- 
peared covered in the Court Room, and on his 


‘| refusing to take off his hat; it was roamoved by a 
| constable. 


As he was @ Quaker, the magistrates de- 
cided not to commit him for contempt of court, and 
he then walked away bare-headed, decliving to take 
back his hat. 


Tur demands for space at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867 have been numerous, and the ground has 
already been allotted. France, of course, takes the 
largest share, with 64,000 metres. England comes 
next with 23,000. Prussia, Austria, and the 
Germanic Confederation each want about 7,500. 
Belgium, 7,250. Italy requires nearly 4/000 ; and the 
United States about 3,350. 


In Paris horseshoes may not be roughed, be- 
cause that wears out the macadamised paving so 
general on the great thoroughfares of that city ; but 
it tells fearfully on horses. Paris would reward the 
inventor who would contrive a shoe which, without 
having picking projections, would yet have bite 
enough to keep from slipping, Intervening strips of 
steel might, by the quicker wearing down of the 
— iron, keep up the required edge, and not be too 
costly. 


TueEreE is now in Aldershot a soldier of eighteen 
years’ service, belonging to one of the crack regiments 
in camp, of good character, and has served in several 
engagements, who is, with his wife and six children, 
literally starving on ths wretched pittance of 8d. per 
day! The poor fellow is reduced to this wretched 
strait in consequence of being put under stoppages to 
the extent of £6, for the cost of transporting his 
family from the last station at which he was quartered 
to Aldershot. The wretched family have lived (?) on 
25s. 2d. for thirty-nine days—less than 8d. per day, 
and less than 1d. per head. 


AILANTHUS SILK-WORM. 

Tue long continuance of warm weather has greatly 

favoured the experiments made in the rearing of the 

x cynthia. In the Jardin d’Acclimatation, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, may be seen at the present moment 
a large number of these worms of the third generation 
of this season, feeding iu the open air on the ailanthus, 
or spinning their cocoons. The creatures areof great 
size, and seem to be in perfectly healthy condition. 
The cocoons are generally formed at the extreme end 
of the branches, or rather of the leaves, for the 
ailanthus has..long eompound leaves, with many 
leaflets, like the ash, where no bird, however light, 
could rest and make.a meal of the occupant, and the 
worms take the curious precaution, before commencing 
the cocoon, to attach several threads of their web to 
the leaf stalk as high as the third or fourth leaflet, so 
that if that on which the cocoon is fixed were to be 
broken from its stalk, it would still be held pendant by 
these stay-threads. 

A new fossil reptile of gigantic proportions has 
been found in the Wealden formations of Brooke, in 
the Isle of Wight. The only of the skeleton 
wanting are the head and neck. The animal was 
about six feet long from the shoulder to the haunch, 
and was furnished with a massive tail five feet long. 
The legs were about four feet long, terminating in a 
broad, short foot. One of the most remarkable features 
of this curious @elic is the manner in which it is 
clothed in bony armour. Plates of bone from half an 
inch to four inches in diameter, and about half an 
inch thick, covered all parts of the body excépt the 
back, which bore a huge osseousshield. Thisstrange 
fossil was discovered by fhe Rev. W. Fox,"of Buxton, 
near Brooke, and has received the name of Polacan- 





thus from Professor Owen- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





S. W. C.—Your request will be borne in mind, and com- 
plied with should oppersunity offer. 

R. W. W.—If you were married under the surname by 
which you are gencrally known, the marriage is valid. 

R. C. W.—A will made before your marriage will. not be 
valid; you must make @ new one, as the marriage cere- 
mony has revoked it. 

J. Suert.—As we happen to be very strongly adverse to 
the practice ef taking or killing “small birds,’ we must de- 
cline acceding to your request. 

Extra T. axp LittiAn S.—We are sorry your second com- 
munication did notreach as sooner. The request will not 
be overlooked. 

Brroiz.—We do not term our matrimonial notes ‘adver- 
tisements,” and make no charge whatever for their inser- 
tion. 

A. P. T.—Wills take effect as if executed immediately 
before ‘the death of the testator; unless. a contrary inten- 
tion is expressed or appears in the will 

Cuas, P.—There is no alternative—you must now wait. 
with what patience you may happen to possess, until the 
lady replies again. 

M. Y. N.—You will perceive that we give insertion to one 
of your poetical effusions. The other is declined with 
thanks. 

C.L—If the blew was aimed at the horse whilst you 
were in the saddle, and in consequence of it you were 
thrown, it is legally an assault upon the rider, 

S. E. M., who is twenty-eight years of age, 5 ft, 5 in. in 
height, dark complexion, and has an income of £100 a year, 
being tired of simgle life, would very much like to correspond 
with a domesticated young lady, with a view to matrimony. 

Rost. A. G.—Louisville is in the United States, not in 
Canada; and the most likely way in which to obtain the 
address of yeur uncles is to advertise for them in a Louis- 
ville newspaper. 

E. A. A.—No, it is not by any means positive that the 
coldest place on the earth is atthe North Pole. In fact, it 
would seem that the intensity of cold decreases as the North 
Pole is more clesely approached. 

A. B.C.—The Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
can compel a husband and wife to live under the same roof; 
but it must be shown by the party suing that there is no 
jeg! reason to the comtrary—such as cruelty, infidelity, &c. 

C. H. C., who is twenty-eight years of age, 5 tt Sin. in 
height, fair, and good-looking, and has about £100 per 
annum, wishes to correspond matrimonially with a lady who 
has an imcome of not less than £80 per annum, but makes 
no stipulation as to age, loolss, &€c. 

cB. J. whe ~~ nimeteer years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
good-leekimg, good tempered, and having good expectations, 
would be most happy to correspond matrimonially with a 
young and affectionate lady, about the same age, and who 
is respeetably connected. 

©. O. RB. W. is anxiously seeking for a wife, who must be 
under twenty years of age geod looking, amiable in dis- 
position, and also distingué in manner, as she will have to 
ussame a good social position in s county town. With a 
lady thus qualified he would be happy to exchange car‘es. 

Many W.—To remove mildew stains from linen, take 
soap, and; rub it well; then scrape some fine chalk, and rub 
it also om the linen; afterwards lay it on grass, and as it 
dries wet it alittle. The stains will disappear on twice re- 
peating the process. We will supply you with the ether re- 
ceipts im a subsequent number. 

Etta and Axicia would be happy. to correspond matri- 
monially with two young gentlemen. “ Ella” is just twenty 
years of age, is considered a handsome branette, and has an 
income of £150 per annum. “Alicia” is eighteen years of 
age, fair, considered very good-looking, and has an income 
& 200 a year. 

H. J.—You are under « slight misapprehension; the 
re oe alluded to did not refer to the MS. which forms the 
subject of your note. Wereceiveso many similar inquiries 
that we can only yrely in —s terms to all, and by refer- 
ing to our notice respecting literary contributions at the 
end of this page. 

Oasis, who is twenty-one years of ege, of medium height, 
with light complexion and dark hair and eyes, is a most 
respectable tradesman’s son, and religiously inclined, is de- 
sirous of forming the acquaintance of s highly respectable, 
religious, vivacious, domesticated, and good tempered lady, 
about eighteen years,of age, with a matrimonial view. 

H. M. being on matrimonial thoughts intent, sends tbe 
fellowing note :—“ I very mach regret that I have but very 
lately become acquainted with your valuable journa], which 
seems to fii up gap as terrifying to many poor mortals as 
the gulf into which Curtins leapt was to the Romans. Often 
and often have I lamented the want of some one “ to fill up 
the void in my heart; but with only £100 a yeag(certain for 
life) I have felt most diffident of asking an} educated 


woman to shere what im the present days of voluminous 
skirts and expensive dress, she might deem poverty. This 
consideration sees me, with most of the essentials towards 
readering a highly educated and intelectual lady happy, still 
a miserable bachelor at thirty-three; and I should Probably 
bave remained so, grinning and bearing my burden for the 
rest of my life, had not the sight of your periodical (espe- 


cially No. 117) shown me that there are beings of the other 
sex Gntaty tuated. well = 


andam @ was amuares in Ame 

years as professor of ha es, until the war spore me, like 
many rs of peaceable pursuits, back to Law d but T 
purpose re-establishing myseif in the New World, and ‘nould 
like to meet a lady such a8 ‘Alice Maud,” ra 
“ Alice” or “ Minnie,” fe Sethi whose means added to m. 
own Would enable us to commence’ married life with” 4 
moderate degree of cemfort,and to spend a year or eighteen 
months on the continent, for the | pay of egy in 
Italian and Spanish, before crossing the Atlantic. (I should 
have mentioned that my hair, beard, whiskers and mou- 
staches oe pa | aan ie come, Relat 5 8-6 ta. babies 
very. active; and fon 

Carte available when sunt 

C. B., who is twenty-four years of age, has dark hair 
and eyes, is considered very good-looking, respectably con- 
nected, and in a good ession, wishes to meet with an | 
edueated young lady, possessing some poe mene. ber will be 
willing to open a correspondence with him, as 
to marriage. 

N. M—If your husband has been absent for two years 
and upwards without reasonable excuse, that, coupled with 
unfaithfulness, would be sufficient ground for suing 
for adivorce. You can dense td pee ion order for your 
goods from any police magistrate; but you must enter the+ 
ordér in the County Gouge registry of the district within ten 
days after obtaining it. 

G. G. M—Irregular ma ae is, marriages con- 
tracted by meré declaration, aoknowledgment, &c.—may 
yet be contracted in Seetlana:” bat it is essential that one of 
the parties shal] have had a usual place of residence there, 
or lived in Scotland’ for twenty-one days previous to such 
marriage. Gretna Green marriages have long been virtually 
at an end. ' 

LINES ON HOPE. 


I wandered mid the silvan grove 

At eve when everything looked fair 
To pander o'er my absent love, 

And try to seek sweet solace there. 


And e’on the murmuring of the wind 
wan gently swayed the tender tree 
afted sweet thoughts across my anef, 
Wrnat ever seemed to comfort me. 


The little brook that coursed ined, 
And chased its ripples one by one, 

Still muttered sounds as though io song, 
That seemed to lift and bear me on. 


And every moment as I strayed 
New popes wers epringing tm my breast ; 
I seized the contrasts quickly 
And J. my troubled a at rest. M. Y. N. 


E. C. S8.—The distinction between larceny and embezzle- 
ment— is this :If a clerk or shopman, on receiving money 
from a customer, put it into his B pee instead of the til, 
and appropriate it, he is guilty mbezziement; if he put 
it into the till, and take it out again and place it in his own 
pocket, itis larceny. 

Fanny and Acwss wish to with two young gen- 
tlemen, from eighteen ks twenty years of age, with a view 
to matrinronal e' ents, “Fanny” is seventeen years 
of age, of medium hi ht, with dark hair and ad ees, fair com- 
plexion, and very -looking. “ Anes seventeen 
years of age. and of medium height, a and con- 
sidered pretty. 

Lavra and Lizzie wish to correspond with two young 
geutlemen, whose complexions will not be valued so much 
as their gooé qualities. “ Laura” is amiable, and con- 
sidered good-looking, w well and of domesticated 
habits. “Lizzie” is fair, of middle height, highly accom. 
plished, and will make a thoroughly domesticated and loving 
wife. 

Sur M., who is a es years of age, rather tall, with 
brown hair anc and _—— eyes, and respectably connected, seeks 
troduction to a gentleman from twenty- 
seven to roar = of age, who is rather taH and fair, able 
to keep a wife comfortably ; and not a ech te manly in his 
manner. With such a one “Sue be happy to ex- 
change cartes as a Salotansalien peutnanaty. 

T. D.,@ gontieman of social ronnie. in his fiftieth 
year, andin of an Witesst ake £300 perjannum, wishes 
to obtain a onial intreduction to a young lady from 
seventeen to twenty years of age, of are 
ance and distinguished manners (money no object Dd.” 
is tall, and of commanding appearance, speaks ote 
languages, and has also a great taste for musi¢c.* Carte de 
visite will be forwarded to amy young lady replying. 

J. Ls, who is ‘twenty-five years of age, tall, dark and 


handsome, has always moved in society, and bolds a 
commission ia the army (inde lent of which he is heir 
to an entailed estate yieldin 000 per annum), 


ge about 
wishes to obtain a matrimonial introduction to a 
beautiful, and accomplished young lady—in short, one who 
would make a good wife. Cartes to be d #3 @ pre- 
liminary. ss 

Mary, Mrzzre and Macey whit ts corretptall matrimon- 
ially with three res; young tradesmen, éach oor 
ing an income sufficient to support a wife in a 
sphere, “Mary” is twenty-four years of age, 5 ete height, height, 
bas dark blue eyes and brown hair, and is hie’ Lae ar & 
and q ed to make home 
twenty-two > oe of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in Bein golden 
hair and . blue eyes, considered very 
is very mpered, " is twenty-one years v 
age, 5 ft. 8 in. in tight, has dark brown hair, longs Cine 
eyes, is well educated, and of an affectionate disposition. 
Cartes to be exchanged as a preliminary. 

A Caste SHaReuoLpEer.—We agree with you in believing 
that the Atlantic Telegraph Oable will become a fait accompli 
eventually, We believe the first ex; tsin the trans- 
mission of an electric discharge along an electric wire were 
made in 1747 (July 14th), by Dr. Watson, when he passed 

an electric current from the T at Westminster 


The epe)ying of this discovery to the transmission. of 
electric telegraph 8 iguate wee. natural result ‘of Dr. Wat- 


Hexen, who is nineteew of agé, of medium height, 
with dark hair oxen init complexion pletion, good tem 4 
and of a loving and Alice. who is also 
teen years of 2 “he height, & Peapetta, considered 

handsome, an i good tompe affectionate dis- 
position, would like to correspond ce ie 


young gentiemen, from twedty to twenty-two years 
cxphanent, 


Cartes de visite to be (The handwritieg is is reote- 
rately good). 
Ph 3 — Aphorisms are “the concentcated. wisdom of 
end our “Gems” come under that category. You 
dave piveneany ta sn vey aero pal Path the sentiment 
ex! in oh tere ‘yourself ;"" whith 
= ly inculcates sen aa eng id het 4 
a he to pie a in ake "be Or as Le: tae 


Ponsa is to ee sald in wom 
out the vanity of vain-g! rious ca ‘he maim 

old ag philesophy itself, = : 

Cosmmentcations REcEIVED:— 


Luasan 8. will be most happy to! réceive-the carte of 
* Harry Elsenham.” 


aie A's =i be si to ex ge cartes with “St Clair 

0 . Is twe Tee years Ve 

possesses h business Re ti Yoehanet mone 
£. G. feels much flattered nia ee ome mybend odines-~ "he 


thinks that she Fre gee oan enn dan, illing to 


exchange cartes tiest a 
cant aur’ who is tall and has 
me, and is anxious to ‘enter on 1 Tife, would like 
(with that end) to correspond with “ Maiden.” + 
Cuarues C. and W. WD. 
from “Fanny B.” and“ B J. Mi," with whom) they,will be 


most oat happy to commnanicate with a view to A 

would feol great pleasure in onially 
a the young lady the “No Name.” 
Is years of age, 5 {t 9 in. | height, end of dark 
com, 


B.S. would like to correspond matrimonially with “The 
Maid of Kent,” or her friend, * Jala Hareoure” a wilt 
cheerfully, supply all requisite partiealars, should either lady 
pend him rae response. .- tidy 
® Lie would like to co nially ith or 
be introduced to “E. V. corrempond marino zi well 
— and could make Herself domesteate, ut has no 
‘ortune, 

M. Y. will:be very happy, tohear further from a Bachelor 
Tradesman,” witl a view to a matrimonial ent, and 
will be pleased to receive his ¢a@rte in’ exetignge for her own: 
Has been accustomed to business. 


A. B. would be happy, to cartes 
de visite, with a view to matrimony, a H.” (Ne. 
124). Has dark hair and dark eyes, is dd. good- 
I , anti belongs toa 
+H. H. would be hoppy to correspond and exchange caries 
with a view to matrimony ny “Aged Maiden.” Is —. 
one years of age, with light en te rather, tall, and 


wy ge good leo! ving, 

Sz. Vérewriss would be very bing 1 Rg her estrespén and 
exchange artes with “No Name,” to miatri- 
mony. Is nineteen years of nee, ¢ 6m SSuvia te height, with 


brown els, 970 ight, blue eyes; is considered very goed 
Sg 
Joe would gina exchange cartes ‘and enter into & bee 
spondence with “ line’ (who entirely ‘ee 


ideal of a wife), with a view to matrimony. yee -twe 
years of age, of 3 very respectable family, and hokis atr-re 
mercantile position. 

C. B. O. would be happy to Roem erat py ay A 


ona & view to matrimony. repeat fra of 

prey mae pa with - oe cungiels oo hair; ‘s 
conside very an ly respectable 
Ven has had a good preg re of lah rn domes- 


K. K., who is nineteen years of agé, rather by the 
median height, with expressive brown eyes, and is accom- 
plished, cousidered very pretty, and po pe domesti- 


cated, woul be Lappy to fe aabieay exchange cartes 
with “F. K.” with o view to 2) ¢ handwriting 
is very fair). v., Om 


M. T. H. would be happy to heag from, an and exchange cartes 
with “ Beatrice Gordon,” with @ bend fide ma’ Stmahios in- 
tention. Is twenty-six years of 5 ft. 9 im. in height, with 
light complexion, is in £250 a year from a 
— eppointment, an tojthe Established 

ure! 
Freox. S. ‘solicits an exchange of carte cartes {rom either “ Alice” 
or “ Hettie,” with a matrimonial view. Is wae ee eee 
of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, with, brown hair, fair, fresh 
complexion, blue eyes, and considered very good looking ; 
is 4 Eyoriet toe ood pare i {Gretsnd, whoee business in 1m TArernool. 
an a Fre: he possesses 
a wages cituadn Fendenes . 

EORGE DEN, W in & 
bank, and’ is in rhe uo 600d appoaiment ao 
him a ome yearly allowance, is desiro cee dat Pestereuiy the ac- 


intance of either,“ Alice” or 
wale"), wi 2. a rn $0. a lie ine imei 9: or 
after a. reasonable 8 of 
poe pit 9in. in ‘hepa ie 18 ssbora bal 
sidered handgome xebanged as a preliminary 
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